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AI diagnostics need attention 


Computer algorithms to detect disease show great promise, but they must be developed 


and applied with care. 


artificial intelligence (AI) is in health care. And the capacity 

of AI to diagnose or predict disease risk is developing rapidly. 
In recent weeks, researchers have unveiled AI models that scan retinal 
images to predict eye- and cardiovascular-disease risk, and that analyse 
mammograms to detect breast cancer. Some AI tools have already found 
their way into clinical practice. 

AI diagnostics have the potential to improve the delivery and 
effectiveness of health care. Many are a triumph for science, repre- 
senting years of improvements in computing power and the neural 
networks that underlie deep learning. In this form of AI, computers 
process hundreds of thousands of labelled disease images, until they 
can classify the images unaided. In reports, researchers conclude that 
an algorithm is successful if it can identify a particular condition from 
such images as effectively as can pathologists and radiologists. 

But that alone does not mean the AI diagnostic is ready for the clinic. 
Many reports are best viewed as analogous to studies showing that 
a drug kills a pathogen in a Petri dish. Such studies are exciting, but 
scientific process demands that the methods and materials be described 
in detail, and that the study is replicated and the drug tested in a progres- 
sion of studies culminating in large clinical trials. This does not seem 
to be happening enough in AI diagnostics. Many in the field complain 
that too many developers are not taking the studies far enough. They 
are not applying the evidence-based approaches that are established in 
mature fields, such as drug development. 

Many reports of new AI diagnostic tools, for example, go no further 
than preprints or claims on websites. They haven't undergone peer 
review, and might never do so. That would verify key details: the 
underlying algorithm code, and analyses of, for example, the images on 
which the model is trained, the physicians with which it is compared, 
the features the neural network used to make decisions, and caveats. 

These details matter. For instance, one investigation published last 
year found that an AI model detected breast cancer in mammograms 
better than did 11 pathologists who were allowed assessment times of 
about one minute per image. However, a pathologist given unlimited 
time performed as well as AI, and found difficult-to-detect cases more 
often than the computers (B. E. Bejnordi et al. J. Am. Med. Assoc. 318, 
2199-2210; 2017). 

Some issues might not appear until the tool is applied. For example, 
a diagnostic algorithm might incorrectly associate images produced 
using a particular device with a disease — but only because, during the 
training process, the clinic using that device saw more people with 
the disease than did another clinic using a different device. 

These problems can be overcome. One way is for doctors who deploy 
AI diagnostic tools in the clinic to track results and report them, so 
that retrospective studies expose any deficiencies. Better yet, such 
tools should be developed rigorously — trained on extensive data and 
validated in controlled studies that undergo peer review. This is slow 


() ne of the biggest — and most lucrative — applications of 


and difficult, in part because privacy concerns can make it hard for 
researchers to access the massive amounts of medical data needed. 
A News story on page 293 discusses one possible answer: research- 
ers are building blockchain-based systems to encourage patients to 
securely share information. At present, human oversight will prob- 

ably prevent weaknesses in AI diagnosis from 


“Many in the being a matter of life or death. That is why 
field complain regulatory bodies, such as the US Food and 
that too many Drug Administration, allow doctors to pilot 
developers technologies classified as low risk. 

are not taking But lack of rigour does carry immediate 
the studies far risks: the hype-fail cycle could discourage 
enough.” others from investing in similar techniques 


that might be better. Sometimes, in a competi- 
tive field such as AI, a well-publicized set of results can be enough to stop 
rivals from entering the same field. 

Slow and careful research is a better approach. Backed by reliable 
data and robust methods, it may take longer, and will not churn out as 
many crowd-pleasing announcements. But it could prevent deaths and 
change lives. m 


Russian research 


The sleeping bear of Russian science could 
finally wake — and China can show it how. 


Not for Putin the scientific philosophy of dialectical material- 

ism that helped to drive research in the former Soviet Union 
and that remains influential among many of his contemporaries. His 
long rule over Russia, as both president and prime minister, shows that 
he is more inclined to line up with the nation’s Orthodox Church. His 
2016 choice of an ultra-conservative religious historian as science and 
education minister was no accident. 

But Putin, who is expected to win another six years in power in the 
Russian presidential elections on 18 March, did not get where he is today 
without being able to play both sides. He acknowledges — and has often 
said — that Russia’ poor research and development capacity is an obsta- 
cle to economic growth and prosperity. His clique of political cronies 
includes scientists and research administrators. And their lobbying has 
not been in vain. Russian science spending has palpably (ifby no means 
fully) recovered in recent years from near-collapse in the 1990s. 

Outsiders recognize this: international sanctions in response to 
Russia’s occupation of the Crimea have spared East-West research 
collaboration. And Russia’s demanding education system continues 


V ladimir Putin will hardly be remembered as a patron of science. 
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to produce a supply of excellent students and scientific talent. Yet, as 
discussed in a News story on page 297, too many Russian labs produce 
too little. Why is Russian science unable to take full advantage of its 
resources? 

Putin would never admit it, but China — the other great power in 
the East — helps to highlight where Russia is going wrong. China also 
has a state-dominated economy, yet one that manages to create favour- 
able research incentives. China's state-funded science system has its 
own problems, but is increasingly based on merit and competition and 
attracts foreign talent. Lively academic exchange with the West adds 
constant stimulus. And oriented towards the global market, industrial 
research in China operates in accordance with global demands, quality 
standards and management practices. 

Russia, where anti-Western sentiment prevails, follows a quite 
different path. Fixed-term academic employment of postdoctoral 
researchers, who produce the majority of research in most countries, 
including China, is virtually unknown in Russian universities and 
research institutes. Instead, most academic scientists enjoy permanent 
positions for decades and feel little pressure to perform. Only a small 
fraction of public research spending comes as grants allocated through 
competition, with the rest being simply handed out by officials. The 
Russian Academy of Sciences — the country’s foremost basic-research 
organization — is struggling to get on its feet after years of unproductive 
wrangling over money, direction and leadership. 

Russia also puts too much trust in top-down innovation by state- 
owned companies— in aerospace and energy, for example. But these 
have struggled to develop, let alone export, innovative goods and ideas. 

Russia's international political isolation, inflicted by Putin's erratic 
course and exacerbated by nationalistic rhetoric, is another obstacle. 
A recent crackdown on ‘undesired foreign agents, including science- 
funding charities, sends a hostile signal to the outside world. Cronyism 


and corruption start at the very top and undermine trust in research 
(and business) opportunities. 

Putin clearly understands this. He has promised to increase science 
budgets further and to tackle funding bottlenecks that hurt competi- 
tive science. And on the face of it, a new national science strategy he 
launched in 2016 looked positive. 

Under that plan, government funding was supposed to focus ona 

set of societally pressing topics — including 


“The country energy research, health, digitalization, and 
must remove security — which many other industrial- 
notorious ized countries have also prioritized. Under- 
bureaucratic performing institutes run by the Russian 
hurdles to doing Academy of Sciences would be restructured, 


or closed, and funding decisions spread over 
more shoulders to eliminate wheeling and 
dealing. None of this has happened yet. 

Russia must wise up. If it’s serious about science, then the steps are 
simple. Most urgently, the scattering of scarce resources indiscriminately 
among many large research organizations must stop. Grant money 
should be targeted towards the best projects and research groups. That's 
a goal that requires transparency, fair competition and international 
expertise to review the research — all eminently possible. A competi- 
tive programme to encourage young researchers to run independent 
groups for up to five years was launched last year by the Russian Science 
Foundation, a government-run grant-giving agency, and isa first step. 

The country must go further, and remove notorious bureaucratic 
hurdles to doing science, including obstructive customs rules and 
import restrictions on research equipment. 

A stronger Russia relies on a strong research base. Russian 
scientists — and the watching world — are tired of empty words. Putin 
defines himself as a man of action. Let’s see some. m 


science.” 


Making plans 


They sound dull, but data-management plans 
are essential, and funders must explain why. 


ata are the alpha and omega of scientific and social research. 

A versatile good, they exist both as raw material for producing 

knowledge and, when processed and interpreted with an expert 
eye, the end product of the exercise. 

So it might sound like a truism that researchers should conscien- 
tiously handle, preserve and — where appropriate — share the data they 
generate and use. The problem is that this can be hard to do. 

As science produces day by day a huge volume of data, it’s a growing 
challenge to manage and store this information. To encourage this, many 
funders now ask applicants to submit a concise data-management plan 
with their grant proposals: effectively, a to-do list that details how an 
they plan to collect, clean, store and share the products of their research. 

Such plans are important, and are something that Nature supports (we 
discuss them in detail in a Careers article on page 403). But to accelerate 
acceptance of what some might deem just another administrative bur- 
den, science funders and research institutions must work to streamline 
the process and to explain the need and benefits. 

First, rigorously collected, well-preserved data sets — including 
meaningful descriptors or metadata — will help the data owners to 
reach solid, meaningful results. Second, they will help future investi- 
gators to make sense of and reuse data, thereby enhancing utility and 
reproducibility. Preserving comprehensive data, ideally for many years, 
also reduces the risk of duplicating science done by others. 

Still, there is no single recipe for proper data management. The task 
varies according to the field of science, project size and the specific types 
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of data in question. That makes cross-disciplinary common standards 
unlikely, so research agencies need to engage with different scientific 
communities to create formats that best serve specific disciplines. To 
avoid a hotchpotch of standards, formats and data protocols — undesir- 
able in our increasingly global scientific enterprise — research agencies 
in all parts of the world must engage. 

An initiative for voluntary international alignment of research 
data-management policies, launched in January by Science Europe and 
the Netherlands Organisation for Scientific Research, is an important 
step in that direction. And existing data stewardship in particle physics 
and genomics shows that internationally aligned data governance not 
only is perfectly doable, but also has a positive impact on collaborative 
research. NASA pioneered this approach, setting up a centre in the 1980s 
to specifically curate the data from the Infrared Astronomical Satellite. 

The message must now be passed on to scientists who work in fields 
less familiar with big data. Many of these, at all career stages, are worry- 
ingly unprepared. A survey of European researchers last year revealed 
that many have never been asked to provide a data-management plan, 
and that most are unaware of policies and guidelines already in place to 
help them. Only one-quarter of respondents to the survey, carried out by 
the European Commission and the European Council of Doctoral Can- 
didates and Junior Researchers, had actually written a data-management 
plan, with another quarter saying they didn’t even know what such a 
plan might be. There is nothing to suggest Europe is unusual in this. 

Funders and universities, then, must ensure that the rationale of data 
management, and the basic skills of exercising it properly, become part 
of postgraduate education everywhere. Training and support must go 
further and be offered at every career level. 

The laudable move towards open science — under which data are 
shared — makes the need for good data management more pressing 
than ever: there's no point in sharing data if they aren't clean and anno- 
tated enough to be reused. If you havent got a plan for your data, you 
need one now. # 
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Imost 200 nations have pledged to reduce their greenhouse-gas 
emissions under the Paris Agreement on climate change. We 
need a way to know whether they are succeeding. 

For the accord to work, each country must track its net carbon out- 
put: the total carbon dioxide entering the atmosphere from fossil-fuel 
emissions and deforestation, minus that absorbed by growing plants. 
Both human emissions and land use are difficult to track precisely. Most 
nations extrapolate from government energy data, which are often 
incomplete, inaccurate or inconsistently reported. 

As a result, the picture of who emits how much is murky. In 2015, 
for instance, China admitted that it had underestimated its annual coal 
consumption by up to 17%. 

A solution lies in the seas. The ocean acts as a carbon sink, tak- 
ing up about one-quarter of the world’s global 
carbon emissions. If oceanographers can better 
monitor carbon uptake and then feed these data, 
along with other atmospheric and marine obser- 
vations, into Earth-system models, we could 
track carbon output — including from land-use 
changes — regionally. 

But we have too few measurements from the 
ocean. Fierce winds, high waves and long dis- 
tances from port make working on ships expen- 
sive, inconvenient and dangerous. Vast swathes 
of sea need to be studied, especially in winter. 

Enter the floating robots. Or rather, 1.3- 
metre tubes kitted out with batteries, sensors 
and a data-transmission system. A bladder lets 
the float sink to depths as great as 2,000 metres 
before surfacing to communicate its position and 
data to satellites. Many of these drifting floats are 
already active. Launched nearly two decades ago, the international 
Argo programme maintains an array of more than 3,800 floats to track 
the temperatures and salinities of oceans around the globe. All data 
are publicly accessible online. 

But those measurements do not allow for assessments of marine 
carbon: researchers estimate this mainly from the few academic- 
research ships that sample at depth, and from the surface-only meas- 
urements they can get from commercial ships carrying sensors, as 
well as some sensors on deep-sea moorings, monthly campaigns off 
Hawaii and Bermuda, and ocean colour from satellite images. These 
sparse data, collated in the Surface Ocean CO, Atlas database, enable 
only rough, yearly estimates of carbon uptake. 

To rectify this, my colleagues and I have been deploying Argo floats 
in the Southern Ocean that have been modified with biogeochemical 
sensors to measure oxygen and nitrate levels, pH and more. This pro- 
ject, called SOCCOM, has expanded our ability to measure carbon and 
carbon flux across seasons, at the ice edge, under the ice and in waters 
surrounded by ice. They work in storms, winds and heavy waves. 


THE GRAND 


EXPERIMENT 
WE ARE CARRYING 
OUT ON OUR 


ATMOSPHERE 
MAKES OUR FUTURE 
MORE UNCERTAIN 


THAN EVER. 


Ocean sensors can track 
progress on climate goals 


Uncertainties around carbon emissions will make climate agreements tough 
to enforce. The answer floats in the seas, says Joellen Russell. 


Other biogeochemical-sensor arrays also float in the North Atlantic, 
Mediterranean, North Pacific and Indian oceans. These are locally 
useful, but their data cannot be integrated across arrays. To help track 
regional carbon emissions, we need a global network of ‘climate-quality’ 
instruments: observations from each float must be sufficiently calibrated 
to permit comparisons to every other float, today and in the future. 

Scientists from the main nations participating in Argo have agreed 
to the goal of adding biogeochemical sensors to some floats in the 
array, and the international plan for implementing a global network 
has been established. 

What’ stopping us? Mainly funding. 

Building and maintaining the modified Argo network will require 
about US$27 million annually. The US National Science Foundation 
has funded 200 modified floats, of which we 
have so far deployed 107. Ultimately, we need 
about 1,000 floats, each roughly 500 kilometres 
apart. A single modified float costs an estimated 
$107,000, and will, over a 5- to 7-year deployment, 
collect thousands of measurements over a range of 
depths, down to 2,000 metres, and at the surface. 
For comparison, a day on a ship would cost at least 
$50,000 and yield three depth profiles. 

Globally flat funding for research — and the 
current political climate in the United States — 
makes it difficult to find extra funding to scale up 
even a highly successful, cost-effective project. 

It is also technically challenging to build these 
floats, which are currently kitted out by hand to 
meet the standards necessary for calibrated meas- 
urements. Their manufacture must move from the 
laboratory to an industrial scale to produce the 
number needed to build and maintain the array. Finally, to crunch so 
many data, we need to train more oceanographers. 

Other ways of reducing uncertainty in the global carbon budget 
include NASAs Geostationary Carbon Observatory satellite, planned 
for the early 2020s, which will continuously measure greenhouse-gas 
emissions. Scientists have also proposed adding ‘smart’ nose cones to 
commercial airliners that could measure carbon dioxide and methane 
as the aeroplanes take off and land. These observations would nicely 
complement those from floating sensors. 

Climate change and the grand experiment we are carrying out on 
our atmosphere make our future more uncertain than it has ever been. 
For the past 30 years, oceanographic research has been a priority of the 
US Navy, which believes that knowledge from the seas is essential to 
our collective interests and way of life. That is only more true today. = 


Joellen L. Russell is chair of integrative science at the University of 
Arizona in Tucson. She leads the modelling team of SOCCOM. 
e-mail: jrussell@email.arizona.edu 
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Genome pioneer 

John Sulston, a Nobel- 
prizewinning British biologist, 
died on 6 March. Beginning 

in the 1970s at the Medical 
Research Council Laboratory 
of Molecular Biology in 
Cambridge, UK, Sulston 
painstakingly recorded each 
cell division in the development 
of the roundworm 
Caenorhabditis elegans, work 
that earned him a share of the 
2002 Nobel Prize in Physiology 
or Medicine. Between 1992 and 
2000, he served as the founding 
director of the Wellcome 
Sanger Institute in Hinxton, 
UK, where he played a part in 
the Human Genome Project. 


Policy violations 
On 7 March, Columbia 
University in New York 

City removed renowned 
neuroscientist Thomas Jessell. 
The move was based on the 
results of an investigation 
revealing “serious violations” of 
the school’s policies governing 
the behaviour of faculty in 

an academic environment, 
according to a university 
statement. It did not provide 
details of the violations in 
question. Jessell’s laboratory, 
which included around two 
dozen graduate students, 
postdoctoral researchers and 
other staff, will be shuttered. 
The university stated that 

it would help the students, 
researchers and staff to 
continue with their studies 
and careers. 


NASA departure 


NASAs acting administrator, 
Robert Lightfoot, announced 
his retirement on 12 March 
— leaving the agency’s 
leadership even more 
uncertain as work begins on 
plans to return astronauts to 
the Moon. Last September, 
US President Donald Trump 
tapped Representative James 


China plans huge park for giant pandas 


China is investing billions of yuan to create a 
massive conservation area for giant pandas 
(Ailuropoda melanoleuca). The park will connect 
fragmented reserves and cover 27,134 square 
kilometres across Sichuan, Shaanxi and Gansu 
provinces. Sichuan is home to 80% of the 

world’s pandas. On 6 March, Sichuan’s forestry 


Bridenstine (Republican, 
Oklahoma) to head NASA. 
Lawmakers in the Senate 
have held up the nomination, 
citing Bridenstine’s political 
background and his 
statements expressing doubt 
about anthropogenic climate 
change. Lightfoot has run the 
agency in an acting capacity 
for 14 months. 


POLITICS 


China presidency 


China's Communist Party has 
abolished its constitutional 
two-term limit on the 
presidency. The rule change, 
approved on 11 March by the 
country’s parliament, allows 
current president Xi Jinping 
to remain in power for life. 
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Xi’s second term is due to end 
in 2023. The announcement 
prompted mixed reactions, 
with some commentators 
outside China critical of the 
plan. Chinese state media 

say the change is necessary 

to maintain the country’s 
stability. Xi has been a strong 
proponent of scientific 
research, and his government 
has enacted long-term plans 
to make the country a world 
leader in fields including 
artificial intelligence and 
quantum communication. 


Big-game trophies 


Hunters from thew 
United States can now 
import trophies from 


department, the Bank of China and other parties 
agreed to invest 10 billion yuan (US$1.58 billion) 
in the park over the next five years. Current 
panda habitat represents a tiny fraction of its 
former range across central and southeastern 
China. Conservation efforts have helped boost 
the population of wild pandas to about 1,900. 


big game — such as 
elephants — from several 
African countries, the 
Associated Press reported 
on 6 March. The US Fish 
and Wildlife Service will 
consider imports of tusks, 
hides and other body parts 
from animals shot for sport, 
including African elephants 
(Loxodonta africana), lions 
(Panthera leo) and a type of 
antelope called a bontebok 
(Damaliscus pygargus). 
Decisions will be made “ona 
case-by-case basis’, according 
to amemorandum that 

the agency quietly released 
on | March. The decision 
overturns a ban on some 
big-game trophies put in place 
by former president Barack 
Obama’s administration. 
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AWARDS 


Brain prize 

he 2018 Brain Prize has 
been awarded for work on 
the genetic and molecular 
basis of Alzheimer’s disease. 
The Lundbeck Foundation 
in Copenhagen announced 
the winners on 6 March. Bart 
De Strooper at the University 
of Leuven, Belgium, Michel 
Goedert at the University of 
Cambridge, UK, Christian 
Haass at Ludwig Maximilian 
University of Munich, 
Germany, and John Hardy at 
University College London 
will share the €1-million 
(US$1.23-million) prize. 
There is no treatment for 
Alzheimer’s disease, which 
affects tens of millions of 
people worldwide. 


EVENTS 


Observatory closes 
On 7 March, the University of 
Chicago in Illinois announced 
that it will cease operations at 
Yerkes Observatory, a storied 
astronomical institution in 
Williams Bay, Wisconsin, 

by 1 October. Telescopes at 
Yerkes, which opened in 1897, 
have been used to deduce 

the spiral nature of the Milky 
Way and to illuminate the 
behaviour of stars at the ends 
of their lives. But, in recent 
years, the university has shifted 
its research to newer, larger 
facilities and used Yerkes for 


TREND WATCH 


An analysis in the United 
Kingdom shows that carbon 
dioxide emissions from fossil 
fuels fell by 2.6% in 2017, to levels 
last seen in 1890. The decrease 
was the result of a decline in the 
use of coal and natural gas, and 
it occurred despite a slight rise in 
the consumption of petroleum 
and oil. The analysis, by London- 
based climate watchdog Carbon 
Brief, is based on newly released 
government figures. The 
country’s emissions have fallen 
every year since 2012, with the 
steepest drops in 2014 and 2016. 


education and outreach. Those 


programmes will now move 
to its Hyde Park campus in 
Chicago. 


UK strike hope 


Union leaders and employers 
at the centre of a huge strike by 
UK academics have reached a 
deal that could see the walkout 
suspended. Academics at 
more than 60 institutions have 
been striking intermittently 
since 22 February over 
changes that would see their 
pension income go from 
having a guaranteed element 
to being entirely dependent 
on investment return, leaving 
them worse off in retirement. 
Universities UK, which 
represents the employers, 

said that the change was 
needed to tackle a deficit 

in the pension fund. On 

12 March, the University and 
College Union (UCU) and 
Universities UK agreed ona 


revised proposal that would 
return some defined benefits. 
As Nature went to press, UCU 
representatives were scheduled 
to discuss whether to approve 
the deal. 


Climate review 

The US National Academies 
of Science, Engineering, and 
Medicine (NASEM) released its 
review ofa draft of the next US 
National Climate Assessment 
on 12 March. The assessment 
is alegally mandated report 
from government researchers 
on the state of climate-change 
science and is published every 
four years. Climate scientists 
and watchdog groups have 
been monitoring the process 
to ensure that officials in 
President Donald Trump's 
administration — some of 
whom have questioned climate 
science — do not interfere 
with the report. Thus far, 

the process has proceeded 


UK CARBON EMISSIONS HIT LOW 


The United Kingdom's carbon dioxide emissions from fossil-fuel 
use have fallen steadily since 2012, with particularly large drops 


in 2014 and 2016. 
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smoothly. NASEM endorsed 
the draft assessment, as well as 
an accompanying draft report 
on the carbon cycle, suggesting 
only minor editorial changes. 


Cancer test 

On 6 March, 23andMe, a 
DNA-sequencing company 
based in Mountain View, 
California, gained approval 
from the US Food and Drug 
Administration to offer 
genetic breast-cancer tests 
directly to consumers. The 
tests look for mutations in 
two genes — BRCA1 and 
BRCA2 — linked to breast 
and ovarian cancer, but they 
identify only three out of more 
than 1,000 known mutations 
in those genes. Other tests can 
identify many more mutations 
in the genes, but people need 
to see a physician to access 
the tests. The three mutations 
covered by the 23andMe 
product occur in about 2% 

of Ashkenazi Jewish women, 
but they are extremely rare in 
other populations. 


China reshuffle 


China announced plans fora 
dramatic government overhaul 
on 13 March. Changes include 
plans for the Ministry of 
Science and Technology to 
oversee the National Natural 
Science Foundation of China, 
the country’s main funder of 
scientific research, as well as 
another agency that recruits 
and certifies foreigners with 
expertise in areas including 
science, technology and 
economics. A restructured and 
expanded intellectual-property 
office will be given more power 
to enforce such rights, and a 
new ministry of ecological 
environment will be tasked 
with enhancing environmental 
protection and will be given 
significant powers to monitor 
pollution and enforce laws. It 
replaces the former Ministry of 
Environmental Protection. 
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Researchers are developing artificial-intelligence algorithms to detect breast cancer in mammograms. 


MEDICAL RESEARCH 


AI researchers embrace 
Bitcoin technology 


Blockchain could let people retain control of data they contribute to health research. 


BY AMY MAXMEN 


exter Hadley thinks that artificial 
Dinter (AI) could do a much 

better job of detecting breast cancer 
than doctors do — if the screening algo- 
rithms could be trained on millions of mam- 
mograms. The problem is getting access to 
such massive quantities of data. Because of 
privacy laws in many countries, sensitive 


medical information remains largely off-limits 
to researchers and technology companies. 

So Hadley, a physician and computational 
biologist at the University of California, San 
Francisco, is trying a radical solution. He 
and his colleagues are building a system that 
allows people to share their medical data with 
researchers easily and securely — and retain 
control over the information. Their method, 
which is based on the blockchain technology 


that underlies the cryptocurrency Bitcoin, will 
soon be put to the test. By May, Hadley and 
his colleagues will launch a study to train their 
Alalgorithm to detect cancer, using mammo- 
grams that they hope to obtain from between 
3 million and 5 million US women. 

The team joins a growing number of 
academic scientists and start-ups that are 
using blockchain to make sharing medical 
scans, hospital records and genetic data 
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> more attractive — and more efficient. Some 
projects will even pay people to use their infor- 
mation. The ultimate goal of many teams is to 
train AI algorithms on the data they solicit 
using the blockchain systems. 

These efforts come as the public grows 
increasingly concerned about how tech giants 
mine and profit from personal data, including 
some medical information. In 2016, DeepMind, 
an AI company in London owned by Google's 
parent, Alphabet, became mired in controversy 
after press reports revealed that a branch of the 
UK National Health Service had given the 
company access to 1.6 million patient records 
without adequate consent. The information 
included names and sensitive information, such 
as whether a person had a sexually transmitted 
disease. 

“Right now, Google and Facebook have siloed 
repositories of data about you that you have no 
control over,’ says Andrew Lippman, a com- 
puter scientist at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology in Cambridge. “But in the world of 
medicine, there is no Facebook” Using block- 
chain to secure and share decentralized medical 
information “could be a model of data-identity 
control” generally, he adds. 

Blockchain is a distributed electronic system 
that records transactions in an expanding 
chain of ‘blocks’ that are extremely difficult to 
alter. To break into one block, a hacker would 
have to tamper independently with all the 
blocks that link to it — a daunting task. 

In Hadley’s study, blockchain will function 
as a series of switches that guide how data 
flow between participants, clinicians and 
researchers. Women taking part will be able 


to give or revoke access to their data using an 
online portal, breastwecan.org, that relies on 
blockchain to secure data stored in the cloud. 

The researchers plan to train their Al 
algorithm on millions of mammograms from 
healthy women and those with breast cancer. 
The goal is to classify tumours more precisely 
than doctors do; physicians miss up to one- 
quarter of cancers present in mammograms. 
The accuracy of an algorithm generally grows 
as it is trained on more, and more varied, data, 
just as a radiologist’s ability to distinguish 
tumours improves with experience. 

Hadley hopes that 


women will share “Weneedto 
their mammograms engage people so 
to improve breast- that they show 


cancer screening ustheir data.” 
generally — and to 

gain access to, and control over, information 
that has customarily been held by clinics. 
Women who participate in the study will be 
able to view their scans on breastwecan.org, 
along with standard clinical interpretations 
of their risk of breast cancer, based on tissue 
density, age and other known factors. 

Other groups are developing blockchain- 
based marketplaces to broker data exchanges 
between individuals and companies or aca- 
demic researchers — and arrange payment. 
One such effort is Nebula Genomics, a start- 
up co-founded by geneticist George Church 
of Harvard University in Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts. Nebula aims to connect people who 
want their genomes sequenced with compa- 
nies willing to pay for that service in return for 
access to the resulting data. People who pay for 


their own sequencing will be able to sell access 
to their genetic information using Nebula; 
payment will come in the form of digital tokens 
that can be exchanged for US dollars. 

Church says that Nebula will ensure that its 
partner companies keep any promises they 
make — on issues such as how long a company 
will retain a person’s data. By contrast, when 
customers of genomic-sequencing firms such 
as 23andMe in Mountain View, California, 
consent to share their data for research, they 
largely relinquish control over how it is used. 
Many sequencing firms sell anonymized 
genetic data in bulk to biotechnology and 
pharmaceutical firms. 

Giving people more control over their 
medical records could also yield more- 
immediate health benefits, Lippman says. 
He and his graduate students have developed 
a blockchain-based system for sharing health 
records, called MedRec, that will be tested at 
Beth Israel Deaconess Medical Center in Bos- 
ton this year. The system allows users to insert 
information into their health records, includ- 
ing data from wearable electronic devices 
such as Fitbits. Clinicians and researchers 
could use these extra data, with permission, 
to tailor treatments. 

Ultimately, Hadley says, the immense 
amount of routine medical data that physicians 
collect can yield medical advances only if the 
information is shared and studied. “We need 
to engage people so that they show us their 
data,” he says. “So we need to think in medicine 
about the technologies that let us have good 
data governance, and blockchain happens to be 
one of them right now.’ m SEE EDITORIALP.285 


MIT renews push 
for fusion energy 


Collaboration with company aims to feed gridin 15 years. 


BY JEFF TOLLEFSON 


r he Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
(MIT) in Cambridge will work with a 
private firm to develop technology for 

producing energy from nuclear fusion within 

the next 15 years. If successful, the multimillion- 
dollar effort could help to unlock a virtually 
limitless source of pollution-free energy. 

The approach — which has so far attracted 
US$50 million — is based on high-temperature 
superconductors that have become commer- 
cially available in the past few years, the team 
announced on 8 March. The new generation 


of superconductors will allow researchers from 
MIT and Commonwealth Fusion Systems 
(CFS) in Cambridge to strengthen the magnetic 
field that contains the hot-plasma fuel used in 
conventional tokamak reactors. That could pave 
the way for reactors that are smaller, cheaper 
and easier to build than those based on previ- 
ous designs — including the international ITER 
project under development in southern France, 
which is over budget and behind schedule. 

“It’s about scale, and it’s about speed,’ says 
Robert Mumgaard, chief executive of CFS. The 
company — an MIT spin-off — has attracted 
$50 million from Italian energy giant ENI, 
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and plans to invest $30 million of that sum 
in research and development at MIT over 
the next three years. Mumgaard says that the 
collaboration between academics and indus- 
trialists should help to drive fusion technology 
out of the lab and into the marketplace. 

Fusing hydrogen atoms to form helium 
releases massive amounts of energy, which 
can be harnessed to produce carbon-free 
electricity. But sustaining the extreme tem- 
peratures that are required for this process 
in a confined space remains a daunting 
challenge that has defied most hopes and 
expectations to date. 

CFS is the latest in a series of companies 
pursuing fusion energy as a clean-power 
source. Tokamak Energy, a company based 
near Oxford, UK, is also developing a tokamak 
reactor using high-temperature superconduc- 
tors. But observers say that the MIT initiative 
is the most significant of its kind. 

“There are no guarantees,” says Stephen 
Dean, who heads Fusion Power Associates, an 
advocacy group in Gaithersburg, Maryland. 
But “if MIT can do what they are say- 
ing — and I have no reason to think that they 


can't — this isa major step forward’, he says. 
The first challenge will be to transform a 
commercially available superconductor into 
a large, high-performance electromagnet, 
which could take around three years, says 
Martin Greenwald, deputy director of MIT’s 
Plasma Science and Fusion Center. Within the 
next decade, the team hopes to develop a pro- 
totype reactor that can generate more energy 


than it consumes. Then, they hope to develop a 
200-megwatt pilot power plant that can export 
electricity to the grid. 

Stewart Prager, former director of the 
Princeton Plasma Physics Laboratory in New 
Jersey, says it’s good news that the MIT pro- 
posal is attracting private capital. But he warns 
that private investment wont be enough to 
make up for stagnant budgets in the US fusion 
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programme. “This funding for MIT is terrific, 
but there’s just no way you are going to get the 
private sector to take on the full brunt of the 
fusion programme,’ Prager says. 

For their part, MIT researchers hope that 
their work will generate more government 
interest in fusion research. “If we can change 
that narrative, we can potentially reinvigorate 
the rest of the programme,’ Greenwald says. m 
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Drillers probe risk of big 
quakes in New Zealand 


A major expedition is investigating the enigmatic sea-floor fault zone. 


BY ALEXANDRA WITZE 


n international team of geoscientists 
A™= launched a fully fledged onslaught 

to understand New Zealand's biggest 
earthquake and tsunami hazard. 

On 11 March, the JOIDES Resolution drill 
ship began a two-month expedition to bore 
deep into the Hikurangi subduction zone off 
the east coast of New Zealand's North Island. 
There, the Pacific plate of Earth’s crust dives, 
or subducts, beneath the Australian plate. 
The grinding of these geological titans has the 
potential to unleash a magnitude-9 earthquake 
and accompanying tsunami. 

The drilling effort is part of a broader 
project to better understand the danger of the 
Hikurangi. “It’s a major earthquake and tsu- 
nami hazard to the largest population centres, 
and it’s not very well understood,’ says Laura 
Wallace, a geophysicist at the GNS Science 
research institute in Lower Hutt, New Zealand, 
and co-chief scientist on the upcoming cruise. 
The expedition will also give researchers the 
chance to probe the fault’s role in a type of 
enigmatic slow-motion earthquake. 

Whatever the scientists find will help to 
inform their understanding of seismic pro- 
cesses in other parts of the world with similar 
geologic settings, says Susan Schwartz, a 
geophysicist at the University of California, 
Santa Cruz. 

Work kicked off in October, when 
researchers sprinkled nearly 300 seismometers 
in a dense array near the town of Gisborne on 
the North Island. Around the same time, two 
research vessels — the US Marcus Langseth 
and New Zealand’s Tangaroa — deployed 
seismometers on the sea floor and blasted 
sound waves into the ocean crust to study its 
structure. Then, in December, the JOIDES 


POLICE ia 
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Resolution did some initial drilling at three 
sites off the coast near Gisborne, to prepare for 
the bigger expedition that kicked off this week. 


ANATOMY OF A DANGER ZONE 
Together, the studies aim to build a detailed 
picture of the guts of the subduction zone. It is 
perhaps the largest geophysical-research effort 
in New Zealand's history, says Stuart Henrys, 
a geophysicist at GNS Science who led the 
deployment of the land seismometers. The gov- 
ernments of New Zealand, the United States, the 
United Kingdom and Japan are helping to fund 
research on the fault over five years. 

One thrust of the work is to determine 
whether, and how often, the Hikurangi might 


The Kaikoura earthquake in 2016 caused extensive damage on New Zealand’s South Island. 


rupture in quakes as large as magnitude 8 or 9. 
A section of the fault offshore near Welling- 
ton is geologically locked and does not move, 
whereas a more northern part, near Gisborne, 
moves slowly. The seismic studies should help 
to illuminate the behaviour of rocks on either 
side of the fault and how that influences earth- 
quake risk in both regions, Henrys says. 
Another big question is the role of ‘slow- 
slip’ events akin to slow-motion earthquakes, 
in which the action unfolds over weeks or 
months, rather than seconds or minutes. 
Geologists aren't sure how slow-slip events 
influence the risk of larger quakes along a fault, 
but the Hikurangi is a natural laboratory for 
exploring that, Wallace says. Researchers > 
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> can access it relatively easily because, off- 
shore of Gisborne, the subduction zone experi- 
ences the shallowest slow slip in the world, just 
a few kilometres below the sea floor. 


DRILLING FOR ANSWERS 

The Hikurangi usually sees slow-slip events 
once every year or two — including an episode 
triggered in November 2016 by the magni- 
tude-7.8 Kaikoura quake on the South Island 
(L. M. Wallace et al. Nature Geosci. 10, 765- 
770; 2017). “It basically lit up the subduction 
zone in slow slip,’ says Wallace. What scientists 
learn about slow slip at the Hikurangi could 


help them to better understand earthquakes in 
other slow-slip regions, including those off the 
coasts of Costa Rica, Mexico and Japan. 

The JOIDES Resolution expedition aims to 
drill three holes into the area where the Pacific 
and Australian plates collide. This is likely to 
reveal what types of rock lie on either side of 
the Hikurangi fault, information that would 
enable researchers to better understand the 
physical properties of the place where earth- 
quakes are generated. 

One target is a thick layer of sediments cov- 
ering the deep-diving Pacific crust. “Getting 
our hands on those sediments before they are 


subducted will give us important insights into 
the frictional properties of rocks in the slow- 
slip zone,” Wallace says. Drillers will need to 
penetrate to 1.5 kilometres beneath the sea 
floor for scientists to truly understand this 
subducting crust and its role in Hikurangi 
quakes, says Nathan Bangs, a geophysicist at 
the University of Texas at Austin who led the 
Langseth cruises. 

The drill team will install long-term 
observatories in two of the boreholes, roughly 
400 metres beneath the sea floor, to monitor 
how pressure and temperature change during 
slow-slip events. = 


Backlash in Brazil against police 
probe of marijuana researcher 


Investigation of a scientist in Sdo Paulo sparks fear of restrictions to academic freedom. 


BY CLAUDIO ANGELO 


police investigation targeting 
At most prominent marijuana 

researcher has ignited a wave of pro- 
test among scientists. They say that the move 
by authorities from the state of Sao Paulo 
threatens research freedoms at a time when 
science in the country faces severe problems 
because of draconian budget cuts. 

Police questioned Elisaldo Carlini, a 
retired professor of psychopharmacology 
at the Federal University of Sao Paulo 
(Unifesp), on 21 February on suspicion of 
inciting drug crime, according to authori- 
ties. They are still investigating the case and 
have not charged Carlini. 

According to documents from Rosemary 
Porcelli da Silva, the public prosecutor in Sao 
Paulo state who requested opening the case 
against Carlini, she saw “in theory, strong 
hints of incitement” in a marijuana sympo- 
sium that he had organized in May last year. 
One of the proposed guest speakers was the 
head of the Rastafari church in Brazil, who 
is still serving prison time under drug traf- 
ficking charges and did not participate in the 
symposium. Marijuana use, production and 
sale are illegal in Brazil. Da Silva declined to 
comment on the inquiry. 


A PIONEER 

Carlini, 87, is one of the pioneers of medical- 
marijuana research. He has investigated the 
drug since the 1950s, and has published 
several seminal papers on the anticonvul- 
sive properties of cannabinoids. “Carlini 


is an outstanding scientist,” says Raphael 
Mechoulam, a researcher at the Hebrew 
University of Jerusalem in Israel whose lab- 
oratory first isolated marijuana’s hallucino- 
genic compound, THC, in 1964. 

“Nearly 40 years ago, his group and my 
group did the first clinical experiment with 
cannabidiol, a major cannabis compound, 
on epileptic patients,” Mechoulam says. A 
treatment that resulted from that work is 
used by people with epilepsy today. 

“In more than 60 years of an academic 
career, I had never 


been questioned by “In more than 
law agents — until 60years of 
last month,” says an academic 
Carlini. He says career, Ihad 
that last year’s meet- never been 
ing was scientific questioned 
in nature and had by law agents 
nothing to do with  — yntillast 
inciting people to month.” 


take drugs. “It’s a 
Kafkian situation. I wonder what they think 
an old man can do with marijuana.” 

On 1 March, researchers, students and staff 
at Unifesp gathered on campus to express 
their support for Carlini and to protest 
against what they perceived to be an attack 
on the university. As of 12 March, more than 
50 scientific societies had signed a petition 
supporting the scientist. Another petition in 
defence of Carlini, organized by the Brazil- 
ian Society for the Advancement of Science 
(SBPC) and addressed to the Sao Paulo state 
authorities, had more than 34,000 signatures 
as of 12 March. Among the supporters is 
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former Brazilian president Fernando Henrique 
Cardoso, who called the inquiry into Carlini 
“an unacceptable coercion” 


ACADEMIC FREEDOM 

SBPC president Ildeu Moreira says that the epi- 
sode is a step backwards for academic freedom 
in Brazil, at a time when science there faces 
drastic funding declines. 

Although it is not illegal to study cannabis 
in Brazil, current legislation makes it diffi- 
cult. Research institutions cannot cultivate 
marijuana, and scientists must apply for a 
special government permit for any experi- 
ments with the drug or its components, 
which can delay their work. Brazil’s food and 
drug regulatory agency, Anvisa, is examining 
whether to authorize marijuana’s cultivation 
for research purposes. 

Scientists say that they hope the Carlini case 
will highlight the difficulty that researchers 
in Brazil face when studying the medical uses 
of cannabis. Renato Filev, a neuroscientist at 
Unifesp, is trying to study whether cannabis 
can help people with alcoholism, and his animal 
experiments have shown encouraging results, 
he says. But clinical trials have been delayed 
because of the difficulties of getting a permit 
to bring the drug in from the Netherlands. 
Universities and ethics committees are afraid 
of the possibility of controversy or a police 
investigation, he says. 

“I have fought for decades to show that 
marijuana is a serious plant,” says Carlini. 
“Dozens of countries have already regulated 
medical marijuana. The current legislation is 
ashame to Brazilian science and to Brazil” = 
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Russian science chases 
escape from mediocrity 


With Putin set to win another presidential term, researchers ask if science will be a priority. 


BY QUIRIN SCHIERMEIER 


fter letting Russian science languish 
A® years, Vladimir Putin has started 

to pay more attention. At a meeting 
of the Council for Science and Education last 
month, the Russian president promised that 
science and innovation are now top priorities. 
The presidential election on 18 March is likely 
to extend Putin's reign by another six years, 
but scientists inside and outside Russia won- 
der whether the country can reclaim its rich 
science legacy of Soviet times. 

“Russia’s research system isn't up-to-date any 
more,’ says polymer physicist Alexei Khokhlov 
of Lomonosov State University, a vice- 
president of the Russian Academy of Sciences. 
“Tt needs a thorough overhaul — otherwise the 
promises are just words.” 

Russia has a long way to go to recover its 
scientific might. Like many of the country’s 
state institutions, its scientific infrastructure 
and workforce suffered after the break-up of 
the Soviet Union. Collapsing science budgets 
and scant salaries during the 1990s prompted 
thousands of Russian scientists to take up posi- 
tions abroad, or to leave research altogether. 

But there are signs that Russian science is 
starting to recover. Putin’s government has 
gradually increased investments and pub- 
lic science spending over the past decade, 
and spending on research and development 
annually is now around 1% of gross domestic 
product (GDP) (see ‘Russia rising’). 


SIGNS OF PROGRESS 

The government earmarked 170 billion roubles 
(US$3 billion) for fundamental research and 
development in 2018, a 25% rise over last year’s 
basic science budget. The number of scien- 
tific papers produced in Russia more than 
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Vladimir Putin shakes hands with a robot built mainly with Russian-made parts. 


doubled from 2006 to 2016, outpacing growth 
in both Brazil and South Korea. Russia is now 
in the top-ten countries in terms of number of 
research articles produced — ahead of Canada, 
Australia and Switzerland — according to 
statistics released in January by the US National 
Science Foundation. 

“Russian science has greatly suffered, but we 
are now coming back to a reasonably predict- 
able and well-organized situation,’ says Artem 
Oganov, a materials scientist formerly at the 
State University of New York at Stony Brook 
who took up a position at the Skolkovo Insti- 
tute of Science and Technology in 2015. This 
private research university outside Moscow 
was created in 2011, in partnership with the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology in Cam- 
bridge. “I would not have returned if there 
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had been no opportunity to do cutting-edge 
science here,’ says Oganov. 

For all its progress, Russia’s state-funded 
science still lags behind that of emerging sci- 
ence powers including China, India and South 
Korea, especially when it comes to translating 
discoveries into economic gains. Decades of 
underfunding, excessive state bureaucracy and 
entrenched opposition to reform within the 
country’s sputtering research institutions are 
hampering competitiveness, says Khokhlov. 
“What we need are new ideas, new labs, fresh 
talent and more freedom and competition.” 

Many Russian researchers are vexed by 
state control of their work. An investigation 
by Nature’s news team in 2015 found that 
many are obliged have their work vetted before 
they can submit it to foreign journals. > 
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> Researchers have also been aghast at a 
crackdown on science-funding charities 
deemed ‘undesirable’ foreign agents by the 
government, including the Dynasty Founda- 
tion and branches of the Open Society Foun- 
dations, founded by Hungarian-born US 
philanthropist George Soros. 


HOBBLED REFORM 

Putin is eager to reduce Russias reliance on oil 
and gas exports. But research-driven efforts to 
diversify Russia’s economy, including a multibil- 
lion-rouble nanotechnology initiative launched 
in 2007, have not led to new blockbuster prod- 
ucts or boosted the economy, say experts in 
Russian innovation. In 2016, the government 
launched a national science strategy that listed 
seven priority areas for state-funded research, 
including energy, health, agriculture and secu- 
rity. Scientist-led councils oversee funding and 
management of these efforts, a measure taken to 
cut down on cronyism by government officials 
and administrators. 

Putin’s government also wants to push 
ahead with reform of the Russian Academy 
of Sciences, which operates more than 700 
institutes in all fields of science. An evalua- 
tion completed in January found more than 
one-quarter of academy institutes to be ‘under- 
performing’ in terms of publications, research 
citations, patents and other metrics. These 


RUSSIA RISING 


As Russian science struggles to regain its prestige, 
emerging science powers such as China are 
pouring money into research and development. 
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institutes will now be asked to refocus under 
new leadership, or face closure, says Khokhlov. 

The government plans to strengthen 
neglected university research, too. But, 
Khokhlov says, aspirations to bring at least 5 
Russian universities into the global top 100 
by 2020 seem to be unachievable because of 
scarce funding, poor infrastructure and the 
inability to attract talented scientists from 
abroad. Russian scientists will find “incom- 
parably better” opportunities elsewhere, says 
Konstantin Severinov, a molecular biologist at 


the Skolkovo Institute. “Money alone cannot 
build institutions.” 

Long-simmering institutional problems are 
not the only drag on Russian science. Sanc- 
tions imposed in response to the annexation 
of Crimea in 2014 led to the suspension of 
civilian and military science and consultation 
under the NATO-Russia Council. Putin's top 
science adviser, Andrei Fursenko, has been 
banned from entering the United States. 

Russian support for Syria's government in the 
country’s ongoing civil war, along with accusa- 
tions of meddling in democratic elections, has 
soured relations with the West further. But, 
so far, geopolitics has not affected Russia’s 
participation in large international research 
efforts, such as the experimental fusion reactor 
ITER, under construction in southern France, 
or the European X-ray free-electron laser in 
Hamburg, Germany. Neither has it affected the 
country’s involvement in many smaller bilateral 
collaborations. 

But Russian scientists do worry about the 
future. “Science doesnt take place in a bubble,” 
says Fyodor Kondrashov, a Russian biologist 
working at the Institute of Science and Tech- 
nology Austria in Klosterneuburg. “There are 
substantial barriers to doing competitive sci- 
ence in a politically isolated country. I don’t see 
how that should change as long as Putin holds 
the reins.” m SEE EDITORIAL P.285 
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Cell biology’s new phase 


Like oil in water, the contents of cells can separate into droplets. 
Finding out why is one of biology’s hottest questions. 


hen David Courson and Lindsay 
Moore arrived for a summer 
research placement in Woods 


Hole, Massachusetts, they expected to try 
some new techniques and play with high-end 
microscopes. As graduate students, they never 
imagined that they would help to solve a bio- 
logical problem that had baffled researchers for 
more than 25 years. 

Their instructors at the Marine Biological 
Laboratory asked them to decipher how pellets 
of RNA and protein called P granules form in 
worm embryos — a tall order given how long 
the structures had flummoxed biologists. Yet 
as soon as Courson and Moore started making 
movies of the process, they and their instructors 
could see something unusual happening under 
the microscope: the P granules were colliding 
and coalescing like blobs in a lava lamp. 

Solid structures don’t do that; only liquids 


BY ELIE DOLGIN 


can. The P granules, they realized, were not 
hard kernels, as most researchers thought. 
Rather, they behaved like oil droplets in a 
bottle of vigorously shaken vinaigrette, first 
dispersing, then quickly fusing and blending 
into larger liquid blobs. 

This process is a bread-and-butter concept 
in engineering, chemistry and physics, called 
liquid-liquid phase separation. It occurs when- 
ever there's a force pushing two liquids apart, 
as when oil floats on top of water. Phase separa- 
tion is common in nature and crucial in many 
industrial processes. Still, it wasn’t an idea that 
Courson, a cell biologist now at Old Domin- 
ion University in Norfolk, Virginia, had come 
across. When he saw the P granules fuse like liq- 
uids, “it was a really neat moment’ he says, “but 
I didn't understand the scope or the scale of it”. 
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There was no more time to examine the 
process on the short summer course. But when 
the instructors, cell biologist Tony Hyman and 
his postdoc, biophysicist Cliff Brangwynne, 
returned to their lab at the Max Planck Institute 
of Molecular Cell Biology and Genetics (MPI- 
CBG) in Dresden, Germany, they ran some 
more experiments: they stuck worm gonads 
filled with P granules between two thin plates 
of glass and slid the plates past each other. Under 
the shear stress of the sliding plates, solids would 
smear out, but the granules merged, dripped 
and beaded up like rain drops on an umbrella. 

That’s when the magnitude of the discovery 
dawned on them. Phase separation might 
provide a way of concentrating certain mol- 
ecules and excluding others to create order in 
the crowded chaos of the cell — an organiza- 
tional feat that Hyman says biologists hadn't 
considered in any formal, quantitative way. 
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“Tt was just one of those questions people 
hadn't thought to ask,” he says. Hyman and 
Brangwynne published their results’ in 2009. 

In the ensuing decade, scientists around 
the world have jumped on the idea that phase 
separation can explain how cells partition 
the molecules swarming inside them. These 
biological droplets could provide crucibles to 
speed up reactions, or quarantine unwanted 
or unneeded factors. “It’s one of these in- 
hindsight, intuitive ideas. The second you 
hear it, it just makes a lot of sense,” says Shana 
Elbaum-Garfinkle, a biophysicist at the City 
University of New York Advanced Science 
Research Center in New York City. 

Not only is phase separation intuitive, but 
it seems to be everywhere. Droplets of pro- 
teins and RNAs are turning up in bacteria, 
fungi, plants and animals. Phase separation 
at the wrong place or time could create clogs 
or aggregate of molecules linked to neuro- 
degenerative diseases, and poorly formed 
droplets could contribute to cancers and might 
help explain the ageing process (see ‘Separate 
ways ). “It’s anew paradigm that’s really trans- 
forming our understanding of cell biology as a 
whole,’ says Elbaum-Garfinkle. 

Yet some researchers think it’s too early to say 
whether phase separation plays a major part in 
organizing the cell and causing disease. They 
suggest that it could simply be a side effect of 
chemical interactions, with little impact on cel- 
lular mechanics. Just because researchers can 
think of how a cell might use phase separation, 
it doesm’t mean it’s definitely happening, says 
Tim Mitchison, a cell biologist at Harvard Med- 
ical School in Boston, Massachusetts. “Those 
are just ideas right now. That’s not really proof” 

Researchers want that proof. “This is the 
multimillion-dollar question at this point,’ 
says Rohit Pappu, a computational biophysicist 
at Washington University in St. Louis, Missouri. 
“Ts this some sort of by-product of sticky mol- 
ecules being produced by the cell? Or did nature 
figure out how to use this advantageously?” 


DROP BY DROP 

As far back as 1899, US cell biologist Edmund 
Beecher Wilson anticipated that the main 
bulk ofa cell, the cytoplasm, might include “a 
mixture of liquids” with “suspended drops... 
of different chemical nature”’. By the 1990s, 
researchers were beginning to speculate that 
phase separation might underlie disease or offer 
a general organizational principle in the cell. 

These theories remained on the fringe, 
however. “It was mostly hypothetical,” says 
Harry Walter, a retired chemical biologist who 
spent his career at the Veterans Affairs Medical 
Center in Long Beach, California. “It seemed 
logical that it should happen, but there was no 
scientific proof.” 

Some biologists had observed phase 
separation in specific, artificial circumstances 
— for example, while preparing proteins for 
X-ray crystallography studies. But few had 


paid much attention to the phenomenon, or 
considered how it might relate to the forma- 
tion of cellular compartments without borders. 

Brangwynne and Hyman’s 2009 report on 
worm P granules therefore came as a surprise 
— and initial reactions varied. Among worm 
biologists, “it ranged from those who thought it 
was total BS to those who thought that his group 
finally described the true nature of P granules’, 
says Dustin Updike, who studies granule func- 
tion at the MDI Biological Laboratory in Bar 
Harbor, Maine. And outside that research 
community, most scientists basically ignored 


“The second you 
hear it, it just 
makes a lot 
of sense.” 


it. Fairly quickly, however, came solid evidence 
that phase separation in the cell was real. 

In 2011, Hyman, Mitchison and Brangwynne 
— who set up his own lab at Princeton Univer- 
sity in New Jersey that year — showed’ that the 
nucleolus, a dense cluster of genetic material 
and proteins in the cell nucleus, also exhibited 
droplet-like behaviours. A year later, independ- 
ent groups led by structural biologist Michael 
Rosen and biochemist Steven McKnight, both 
at the University of Texas Southwestern Medical 
Center in Dallas, studied collections of proteins 
and RNA molecules in test tubes and found*” 
that the molecules were weakly attracted to each 
other, forming droplets and jelly-like blobs. 

These 2012 studies, unlike Brangwynne and 
Hyman’ earlier work, showed that phase sepa- 
ration could be reproduced in test tubes with 
fairly simple biochemical recipes. That made 
it a lot easier to study in the lab, Rosen says — 
and from there, “the field has exploded”. 

The boom began in early 2015, when a team 
led by Julie Forman-Kay, a structural biologist 
at the Hospital for Sick Children in Toronto, 
Canada, showed’ that a protein important for 
sperm function formed droplets in human 
cells. Before the year was up, more than half a 
dozen groups had published papers showing 
phase separation with their pet proteins. “We 
called it the flurry,’ says Elbaum-Garfinkle, 
who was a postdoc in Brangwynne’s lab at the 
time, and lead author on one of the papers’. 

Several of the proteins probed in the flurry 
were implicated in disease development. 
Researchers spotted it in motor neuron dis- 
ease, or amyotrophic lateral sclerosis (ALS), 
a neurodegenerative condition characterized 
by abnormal clumps of protein in the nerve 
cells that control movement. Studies showed*” 
that the clumping process began when these 
proteins joined with other molecules, split 
from the surrounding cytoplasm and formed 
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droplets. These blobs grew increasingly 
gummy, ultimately turning rock-hard. “It’s like 
taking room-temperature honey and putting 
it in the fridge,’ says Paul Taylor, a molecular 
neurogeneticist at St. Jude Children’s Research 
Hospital in Memphis, Tennessee, who has 
documented phase separation in four proteins 
associated with the disease. 

Those were some of the first concrete pieces 
of evidence that aberrant phase separation that 
turns liquids into solids might drive disease, 
says Jim Shorter, a protein biochemist at the 
University of Pennsylvania in Philadelphia. The 
process might be needed to partition cells, but 
when cells overdo it, he says, “they run the risk 
of forming structures that are perhaps more 
stable and solid and more difficult to reverse 
— and that’s where you get into trouble”. 


SEPARATION ANXIETY 

Several other diseases could be rooted in faulty 
phases. Just last month, Susanne Wegmann, 
a molecular biophysicist at Massachusetts 
General Hospital (MGH) in Charlestown, and 
her colleagues described” phase separation in 
the tau protein, which aggregates into tangles in 
the brains of people with Alzheimer’s disease. 
Phase separation “might be an initial trigger for 
aggregation’, says Wegmann. This finding, she 
adds, “starts connecting the dots between these 
different neurodegenerative diseases”. 

Errors in the phase-separation process could 
also prompt some cancers. Last year, a team led 
by MGH molecular pathologist Miguel Rivera 
identified"' a protein implicated in Ewing’s 
sarcoma that provokes activity in cancer- 
causing genes when it gathers near pieces 
of the genome linked to tumour formation. 
Aberrant phase separation allows the protein 
to build up in these areas. And last month, at 
the annual meeting of the Biophysical Society 
in San Francisco, California, structural biolo- 
gist Tanja Mittag from St. Jude outlined how 
a protein that usually sequesters and destroys 
cancer-causing molecules inside droplets can 
instead provoke cancer when mutated, because 
the droplets no longer form. 

These and other reported links to cancer 
and neurodegeneration prompted Hyman 
and Simon Alberti, a biochemist at MPI-CBG, 
to propose”? that practically any ageing- 
associated disease could start when cells begin 
to lose control over phase separation. The body 
is in a constant struggle to keep its cellular 
house in order, “and at some point’, Alberti 
says, “the system just breaks down”. 

But as well as damaging cells, phase 
separation can help them to adapt. Hyman 
and Alberti showed” this year that when yeast 
cells are in stressful conditions of low pH, an 
evolved response triggers one of their essential 
proteins to form droplets to protect it. The gel 
disperses only when the pH rises and normal 
cellular functions can return. This finding 
dovetails with earlier work from Allan Drum- 
mond, a molecular and evolutionary biologist 
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Separate ways 


A cell’s contents are thought to segregate through a process 
called phase separation to perform a wide variety of tasks. 


But flawed phase separation can also cause disease. 
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Physical forces between protein or RNA molecules can pull 
them apart or attract them to each other. Once the molecules 


reach a certain concentration, they can phase-separate, 


clustering similar components together to speed up reactions, 


or sequestering unwanted molecules. 


Cytoplasm 


Membrane 


Signalling at the membrane 

In neurons, proteins necessary for 
sending signals to neighbouring cells 
cluster at junctions and phase-separate 
to ensure smooth communication. 
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quell its activity. 
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Drops become clogs 
In amyotrophic lateral sclerosis, proteins that 
separate into liquid droplets can congeal over 
| time, forming harmful, solid aggregates. 
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at the University of Chicago in Illinois, who 
reported”*on a different yeast protein that forms 
gels as a survival strategy at high temperatures. 

Phase separation might thus be a general 
mechanism by which cells both sense stress 
and respond to it, says Drummond. “It’s like 
having the alarm also be the thing that turns 
on the fire hose,” he says. 

In human cells, forming droplets could be 
more of an organizational strategy. Last year, 
biochemist Geeta Narlikar and her colleagues 
at the University of California, San Francisco, 
reported’ that phase separation helps to 
mothball parts of the human genome that are 
perpetually inactive and serve mainly a struc- 
tural function. A team led by structural biologist 
Mingjie Zhang at the Hong Kong University of 
Science and Technology found” that a piece of 
cellular machinery that helps brain cells receive 
signals is built using phase separation. 


SHINING A LIGHT 

Such studies are beginning to hint at some of 
the functions of liquid droplets in the cell, but 
they fail to explain why some components show 
phase separation, whereas others don't. That 
frustrates researchers such as Hyman. “We have 


to define the molecular grammar driving phase 
separation,’ he says. And to do that, researchers 
needed a way of probing, controlling and bend- 
ing the process to their own will in living cells. 
As Brangwynne puts it: “We needed tools.” 

Ina dark, windowless third-floor room ina 
1970s concrete building at Princeton, Lian Zhu 
sits hunched by a microscope. A human cell 
speckled with red blobs lights up her computer 
screen, each dot denoting a throng of proteins 
that have phase-separated to form a nucleolus. 

Zhu, a PhD student in Brangwynne’ lab, fires 
a blue laser at a spot in the cell, and within sec- 
onds new blobs emerge from the black ether. 
These are fluorescently tagged proteins from the 
nucleolus fused with a plant protein that, when 
illuminated with blue light, begins to cling to 
others of its type. Above a certain threshold, that 
triggers phase separation”. 

This is what happens in Zhu’s cells. The red 
dots are droplets that appear and dance around 
the screen before starting to coalesce with oth- 
ers. “It’s like a magic trick” Zhu says. By varying 
the dose oflight, Brangwynne and his team can 
stiffen or loosen various liquid compartments 
inside living cells, triggering droplets to appear 
or disappear. Using the tool, Zhu has been 
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working to map the conditions under which 
nucleolus droplets form, showing how phase 
separation can occur in one part of the nucleus 
but fail to materialize in another. 

Brangwynne hopes that the tool, dubbed 
optoDroplet, will bring new rigour to the study 
of phase separation. “We can now actually 
approach the level of detail that is standard for 
non-living materials, where you understand 
quantitatively what’s actually happening,” he 
says. That could be a huge boost for basic bio- 
logical research, and could help researchers 
develop drugs by showing how much manipula- 
tion is needed to make or break droplets in cells. 

Already, some companies are forming to 
pursue the idea of targeting phase separation to 
mitigate disease. Earlier this year, for example, 
a start-up founded by Ron Vale, a cell biologist 
at the University of California, San Francisco, 
received seed funding to search for drugs that 
break up RNA droplets associated with neu- 
rodegenerative conditions such as motor neu- 
ron disease and Huntington's disease. Taylor 
is in discussions with investors about starting 
acompany that will identify drug targets using 
an as-yet unpublished tool — Optogranule — 
that can recreate the pathology associated 
with phase separation in cells. The technique 
allows researchers to watch the neurodegen- 
erative process happening in a dish in a matter 
of hours. 

Others are taking a less guided approach 
to drug discovery. At MPI-CPG, for example, 
Hyman and Alberti have blindly screened a 
small library of approved drug compounds, 
looking for chemicals that put protein 
aggregates into a more fluid state. They have 
identified around 50 candidates. Now they are 
working out exactly how those drugs affect cel- 
lular function. 

True progress in the field will require 
researchers to work out the rules governing 
how their drops and blobs form — and how to 
control them, says Brangwynne. “We need to 
take this to the next level.” m 


Elie Dolgin is a science journalist in 
Somerville, Massachusetts. 
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Geoengineer polar glaciers 
to slow sea-level rise 


Stalling the fastest flows of ice into the oceans would buy us a few centuries to deal 
with climate change and protect coasts, argue John C. Moore and colleagues. 


he ice sheets of Greenland and 
ik will contribute more to 
sea-level rise this century than any 

other source. By mid-century, a 2°C increase 
is predicted’ to swell the global oceans by 
around 20 centimetres, on average. By 2100, 
most large coastal cities will face sea levels that 
are more than a metre higher than currently. 
If nothing is done, 0.5-5% of the world’s 
population will be flooded each year after 
2100 (ref. 2). For example, a 0.5-metre rise 
in Guangzhou, China, would displace more 
than 1 million people; a 2-metre rise would 
affect more than 2 million’. Without coastal 
protection, the global cost of damages could 


reach US$50 trillion a year. Sea walls and 
flood defences cost tens of billions of dollars 
a year to construct and maintain’. 

At this price, geoengineering is competi- 
tive. For example, building an artificial island 
to host Hong Kong’s international airport, 
which added 1% to the city’s land area, cost 
more than $20 billion. China's Three Gorges 
Dam, which spans the Yangtze River to con- 
trol floods and generate power, is thought to 
have cost about $33 billion. 

We think that geoengineering of glaciers on 
asimilar scale could delay much of Greenland 
and Antarctica’s grounded ice from reaching 
the sea for centuries, buying time to address 


global warming. In our view, this is plausible 
because about 90% of ice flowing to the sea 
from the Antarctic ice sheet*’, and about half 
of that lost from Greenland travels in narrow, 
fast ice streams. These streams measure tens 
of kilometres or less across. Fast glaciers slide 
ona film of water or wet sediment”. Stemming 
the largest flows would allow the ice sheets 
to thicken, slowing or even reversing their 
contribution to sea-level rise. 
Geoengineering of glaciers has received 
little attention in journals. Most people 
assume that it is unfeasible and environ- 
mentally undesirable. We disagree. We 
understand the hesitancy to interfere with 
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> glaciers — as glaciologists, we know the 
pristine beauty of these places. But we have 
also stood on ice shelves that are now open 
ocean. If the world does nothing, ice sheets 
will keep shrinking and the losses will accel- 
erate. Even if greenhouse-gas emissions are 
slashed, which looks unlikely, it would take 
decades for the climate to stabilize. 

Is allowing a ‘pristine’ glacier to waste away 
worth forcing one million people from their 
homes? Ten million? One hundred million? 
Should we spend vast sums to wall off all the 
world’s coasts, or can we address the problem 
at its source? Geoengineering is a political 
and societal choice, because people's reactions 
depend on how the issue is framed. Buttress- 
ing of glaciers needs a serious look. It should 
have fewer global environmental impacts 
than other proposals being discussed for 
reducing sea-level rise, such as injecting aero- 
sols into the stratosphere to reflect sunlight 
and cool the planet. 

To stimulate discussion, we explore three 
ways to delay the loss of ice sheets. 


1. BLOCK WARM WATER 

The Jakobshavn glacier in western Greenland 
is one of the fastest-moving ice masses on 
Earth. It contributes more to sea-level rise 
than any other glacier in the Northern 
Hemisphere. Ice loss from Jakobshavn 
explains around 4% of twentieth-century sea- 
level rise, or about 0.06 millimetres per year’, 

Jakobshavn is retreating at its front. 
Relatively warm water from the Atlantic is 
flowing over a shallow sill (300 metres deep) 
and eating away at the glacier’s base. Making 
the sill shallower would reduce the volume of 
warm water and slow the melting. More sea 
ice would form. Icebergs would lodge on the 
sill and prop up the glacier. 

A 100-metre-high wall with sloping sides of 
15-45° could be built across the 5-kilometre 
fjord in front of Jakobshavn glacier by dredg- 
ing around 0.1 cubic kilometres of gravel 
and sand from Greenland’s continental shelf 
(see ‘Glacial geoengineering’). This artificial 
embankment, or berm, could be clad in con- 
crete to stop it being eroded. The scale of the 
berm would be comparable with large civil- 
engineering projects. For example, ten times 
more material — 1 cubic kilometre — was 
excavated to build the Suez Canal. Hong 
Kong's airport required around 0.3 cubic 
kilometres oflandfill. The Three Gorges Dam 
used 0.028 cubic kilometres of cast concrete. 

Construction would be arduous and 
potentially hazardous in cold waters littered 
with icebergs. The reactions of local people 
would be mixed: although the project would 
create employment, large numbers of outside 
workers would have to be brought in. Ecol- 
ogy, fisheries and tourism could be affected. 
Glacier sediments supply nutrients for plank- 
ton growth, so marine ecosystems would be 
affected by increased turbulence during 
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construction of the berm and by the loss of 
sediment once the glacier was slowed. 

Building such a berm would tell us whether 
glacial geoengineering is feasible, or if there 
would be unanticipated consequences. But 
the project would have only a small impact on 
2100 global sea levels, given that Greenland’s 
contribution is likely to be just 10-20 centi- 
metres’. Antarctica will be the largest contrib- 
utor, and geoengineering there will require 
larger and more challenging projects. 


2. SUPPORT ICE SHELVES 

Where Antarctica’s ice sheets reach the sea, ice 
flows out as floating shelves. Pinned by rocks 
and islands, these platforms hold back the 
glaciers and limit how much ice reaches the 
sea. As the air and ocean around Antarctica 
warm, some ice shelves are becoming thinner, 
particularly those fringing the Amundsen 
Sea. In 2002, scientists were shocked at the 
collapse of 3,200 square kilometres of the 
Larsen B ice shelf, which is now only 30% of 
the size it was during the 1980s’. Halfa dozen 
other shelves around the Antarctic Peninsula 
have shattered in the past 30 years. 

Sheer cliffs are left behind when an ice 
sheet collapses. These crumble, accelerating 
the glacier’s retreat®. The West Antarctic ice 
sheet is especially vulnerable because its bed 
rock lies below sea level and is deeper inland’. 
Warm ocean currents in the Amundsen Sea 
are melting the bottoms of floating parts of 
the glaciers, making the sheets more unstable. 

The Pine Island’ and Thwaites* glaciers 
in West Antarctica are the largest potential 
sources of sea-level 


rise over the next “Scientists were 
two centuries. Both shocked at the 
glaciers are losing collapse of the 
height and flow- Larsen Bice 

ing more quickly shelf.” 


than two decades 
ago. Pine Island Glacier reached a flow 
rate of about 4 kilometres per year in 2009, 
compared with 2.5 kilometres per year in 
1996 (ref. 10). Models predict that, by 2150, 
these two glaciers might disgorge ice ten 
times faster than current rates, contributing 
4 centimetres a year to global sea-level rise’. 
One solution is to artificially pin the 
ice shelves in front of the two glaciers by 
constructing berms and islands, extended 
from outcrops or built on the sea floor. For 
example, the shelf buttressing Pine Island 
Glacier could be jammed by a berm located 
on Jenkins Ridge, a high point on the sea 
bed below the glacier. We estimate that this 
would require around 6 cubic kilometres of 
material, or 60 times more than would be 
needed to plug the Jakobshavn fjord. Rela- 
tively small artificial islands in other places 
— reaching up 300 metres from the sea bed 
— would require 0.1 cubic kilometres of 
material each. A large berm (10-50 cubic 
kilometres) in the open bay could prevent 


warmer waters from entering. 

Whether such engineering feats would 
successfully delay sea-level rise, and for how 
long, requires a better understanding of 
many factors. These include how the ocean 
circulates below ice shelves; how floating 
ice fractures and calves icebergs; and how 
glaciers slide and erode at their bases. A 
thorough study would be needed to deter- 
mine the stresses that pinned ice shelves can 
sustain before they fracture. Models of ice 
dynamics should determine the most effec- 
tive locations for pinning. 

Material could be shipped to Antarctica 
from elsewhere in the world, or dredged or 
quarried locally. But it would be difficult in 
practice for engineers to work around the ice 
shelves, which grow and shrinkas the glaciers, 
sheets and conditions fluctuate. Sea ice would 
also get in the way. Technologies might need to 
be developed to operate beneath floating ice. 
Major disturbances to local ecosystems would 
be expected and would require thorough 
assessment before and after pinning. 


3. DRY SUBGLACIAL STREAMS 

Fast-sliding ice streams supply 90% of ice 
entering the sea. As the ice slides over the gla- 
cier bed, frictional heat generates about 90% 
of the water at the base of the ice streams’. 
This water acts as a lubricant, speeding up the 
flow, which in turn generates more heat, and 
creates more water and slippage. 

Glaciers in Greenland and at lower 
latitudes are relatively wet because their sur- 
faces melt in summer, and rivers flow beneath 
them. In Antarctica, by contrast, there is little 
seasonal melting and much less water below 
the ice sheet. For example, the base of Pine 
Island Glacier releases about 50 cubic metres 
of water per second, which is only about 
10 millimetres per year over the catchment 
area’. Removing this thin layer of water will 
slow the glacier, reducing frictional heating. 
The glacier will stall and its ice will thicken. 

It is difficult to access the glacier’s bed 
beneath one kilometre of ice, but there are 
precedents. The IceCube Neutrino Obser- 
vatory at the South Pole has used jets of 
hot water to drill 60 holes to depths of 
1,500-2,500 metres in the ice sheet. At Enga- 
breen, Norway, a network of 5-metre-wide 
tunnels in the bedrock feeds 30-40 cubic 
metres of meltwater each second from the 
base of a glacier to the Svartisen hydropower 
plant. On the basis of current similar pro- 
jects, we estimate that the cost of drilling the 
tunnels through rock beneath the Engabreen 
glacier was around $500 million. 

Deeper subglacial water in Antarctica 
is under pressure and should drain to the 
ocean without pumping. It could also be 
frozen by circulating cooled brines beneath 
the 10-metre-thick layer of sediment scoured 
at the glacier’s base. The Pine Island Glacier 
might be reached through the nearby volcanic 
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GLACIAL GEOENGINEERING 


Two fast-moving glaciers in West Antarctica — Pine Island and Thwaites — are shedding 
most of the ice lost from the continent into the sea. Slowing them down could delay global 


sea-level rise by centuries. 


ICE FLOW 


When the glaciers reach the coast, the ice forms a floating 


shelf in the bay that breaks up, thins and melts. 
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These two glaciers could 
contribute 4 cm per year to 


Pine Island Glacier is 
sliding 4 km each year 
on a film of water. 


i SEER global sea-level rise by 2150. 
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A 300-metre-high artificial 
island jams the ice shelf 
and buttresses the glacier 


behind. 


outcrops of the Hudson Mountains. These lie 
within 80 kilometres of the glacier and the 
coast, and would be a good base for research 
into the sub-glacial environment and ice 
shelves. Again, the costs of such projects 
appear comparable to those of other large 
energy and civil-engineering works. 


FEASIBILITY TRIALS 

Glaciologists and engineers should establish 
the scientific viability of these projects 
through fieldwork and computer model- 
ling. The glaciers concerned need extensive 


Ice velocity (km per year) 


SHORING UP THE GLACIER 

Ice loss can be slowed by (A) removing or 
freezing water at the base of the glacier, 
(B) building artificial islands and 

(C) constructing a berm in the bay. 
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PROPOSAL C 

A berm up to 100 
metres tall blocks warm 
water from melting the 
ice-shelf base. 


study, including mapping the geomorphology 
of their beds and the rates at which they are 
melting. More observations are needed of 
the North Atlantic’s flow onto the Greenland 
shelf. Climate models need to do a better job 
of simulating the Southern Ocean. 

Potential risks, especially to local ecosys- 
tems, need careful analysis. In our view, how- 
ever, the greatest risk is doing nothing — or 
if the interventions don't work. The impacts 
of construction would be dwarfed locally 
by the effects of the ice sheet’s collapse, and 
globally by rapid sea-level rise. Unexpected 


consequences might arise. For instance, if 
water at a glacier’s base is trapped in pockets, 
some parts of the glacier or ice stream might 
speed up rather than slow down. 

Implementation would require global con- 
sent. Antarctica is governed by the Antarctic 
Treaty, so research there is undertaken within 
the multilateral framework of the Scientific 
Committee on Antarctic Research, which 
meets this June. Countries finance research 
on the basis of their interests, and a few could 
take a lead. For example, researchers in China 
are preparing a $3-billion plan for polar 
research in the next decade that includes 
addressing the feasibility of targeted geo- 
engineering schemes such as ours. Options 
for building a research base in the Hudson 
Mountains, to access the glaciers flowing into 
the Amundsen Sea, should be discussed. 

Around Greenland, sea levels will fall as ice 
is lost from its interior, reducing the gravita- 
tional pull of the ice sheets. This could be 
as inconvenient for coastal communities as 
rising seas. There might be mutual benefits 
to collaboration between Greenlanders and 
those who are most at risk of rising sea lev- 
els, for example in the small island states of 
Tuvalu or the Maldives. 

Geoengineering of glaciers will not 
mitigate global warming from greenhouse 
gases. The fate of the ice sheets will depend on 
how quickly we can reduce emissions. If emis- 
sions peak soon, it should be possible to pre- 
serve the ice sheets until they are again viable. 
If they keep rising, the aim will be to manage 
the collapse of the ice sheets to smooth the 
rate of sea-level rise and ease adaptation. = 
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TOPECTOMY 


Robert Heath, far right, conducted experiments with brain stimulation. 


Pulse of the past 


Christian Liischer considers an alarming account of 
the early days of deep-brain stimulation. 


any people consider deep-brain 
Meeinsstin (DBS) to have begun 

in 1987 in Grenoble, France, when 
Pierre Pollak and Alim Benabid stopped a 
person’s tremor by delivering high-frequency 
pulses of electricity to her thalamus. In 
fact, more than three decades earlier, a 
psychiatrist called Robert G. Heath at Tulane 
University in New Orleans, Louisiana, had 
experimented with this approach. Now, 
science writer Lone Frank pulls Heath 
(1915-99) from obscurity for her exploration 
of DBS, The Pleasure Shock. 

Frank has traced and interviewed 
surviving patients, former collaborators, 
family members and current DBS scientists. 
The result is a rarity: a thrilling, well- 
researched read. Above all, it is a chilling 
reminder of how early neurosurgical exper- 
imentation knew few ethical boundaries 
— even firmly within the medical and aca- 
demic establishment. Heath was chair of 
Tulane’s psychiatry and neurology depart- 
ment for 31 years, from 1949 to 1980. 

Today, DBS is an approved treatment for 
Parkinson's disease, dystonia (uncontrollable 
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muscle contractions) 
and essential tremor. 
Other indications, 
such as therapy for 
obsessive-compulsive 
disorder, depression 
and addiction, are 
the focus of intensive 
research. Just a few 
patients are treated 
‘off label’, with mixed 


The Pleasure 
Shock: The Rise 


of Deep Brain results. 
Stimulation and Its Heath explored the 
Forgotten Inventor ce Gt lectcieal 
LONE FRANK e ; ects 0 elec rica 
Dutton: 2018. stimulation on various 


people, with and with- 
out their informed consent. Infamously, in the 
1970s he subjected a homosexual man to DBS 
— for so-called ‘conversion therapy, the now- 
discredited practice of attempting to alter 
sexual preference. Heath delivered pulses to 
the septal region of the man’s brain (normally 
active during pleasure), and showed him por- 
nographic material featuring women. Heath 
obtained permission from a state court to pay 
a woman to perform sexual acts with the man, 


while recording activity in his septum. Heath 
claimed that the man became heterosexual; 
this was later contested. 

As early as the 1950s, Heath also 
implanted electrodes in people with schizo- 
phrenia, violent behaviour and depression. 
Towards the end of his career, he proposed 
stimulation of the cerebellum for the 
treatment of epilepsy, which he thought was 
closely related to schizophrenia. 

Frank paints a detailed picture of the 
staggering ethical vacuum in which this 
egregious research was conducted. This 
was the period after the rise and fall of pre- 
frontal lobotomies, from the 1940s to the 
1950s. It was also when chlorpromazine was 
introduced as the first drug for psychosis. 
Several of the people Heath experimented 
on experienced post-operative complica- 
tions, and contemporaries raised serious 
questions in the literature of the time about 
his methods and conclusions. All of this 
makes Heath's long and troubling career a 
useful subject of study, because it illustrates 
the beginnings of biological psychiatry. 

A strength of the book stems from the 
parallels that Frank draws with current 
brain research, notwithstanding today’s 
dramatically different protections for the 
dignity, rights and welfare of research par- 
ticipants. For example, Frank compares 
Heath’s involvement in the CIA’s mind- 
control experiment MKUItra, which ran 
from the 1950s to the 1970s, with the current 
DBS initiative led by the Defence Advanced 
Research Project Agency, which aims to 
understand the workings of the brain. The 
comparison might not please everyone, but 
it underlines the need for a debate on the 
independence of research in psychiatry. 

Beyond DBS, Heath tested pharmacologi- 
cal substances such as bulbocapnine, which 
induces therapeutic stupor, on inmates of the 
Louisiana State Penitentiary at Angola, in the 
context of MKUltra. Sadly, he was not alone 
in using prisoners for medical research; from 
the 1940s to the 1960s, covert testing of drugs, 
radioactive substances and more was carried 
out on many people powerless to refuse. 

Heath also propounded the idea that a 
component that he called taraxein, isolated 
from the blood serum of people with schizo- 
phrenia, would elicit symptoms in healthy 
people. The prisoners he injected quickly 
learned to perform what he expected them 
to, for example acting out hallucinations. 
The episode encapsulates both the alarming 
ethical mores of the day and why observations 
need to be made under blinded conditions. 

There are a few gaps. Frank talked to many 
DBS experts, but not to Pollak or Benabid, 
who pioneered the most important use of 
the technique today, in the subthalamic 
nucleus. I also wanted to know whether 
Heath knew of the Nobel-prizewinning 
work of physiologist Walter Rudolf Hess on 
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cats’ emotional reaction to electrical brain 
stimulation, carried out in the 1930s. That 
evidence could have been a stimulus for 
Heath’s experiments in humans. Some 
anatomical schematics could have 
helped the non-expert; and I wished for 
photographs of Heath at work. 

Was Heath an out-and-out monster or 
a deeply flawed visionary? Frank does not 
shy away from that question. She vividly 
describes his charismatic, take-charge 
personality, analysing his work in the 
context of his time. He called his house 
outside New Orleans Hedonia (mean- 
ing pleasure); hosted lavish parties; and 
was a gifted tennis player, all of which 
probably contributed to his social success 
in the American deep south of the mid- 
twentieth century. Frank also makes it 
clear that much of Heath's research — and 
the academic environment that allowed 
it — was appalling. 

Today, little remains of Heath’s science, 
in part because he did not systematically 
investigate underlying mechanisms. In 
the absence of a demonstration of what 
causes a condition, it is difficult to pro- 
pose a stimulation protocol that works. 
When DBS is used for Parkinson's disease, 
we know that high-frequency stimula- 
tion in the subthalamic nucleus alleviates 
symptoms, even though the underlying 
cellular mecha- 


nismisdebated. “Contemporaries 
The future raised serious 

of DBS seems questionsinthe 

bright thanks _ literature of the 

to optogenet- time about his 

ics, the use of methods and 


light to control 
the activity of 
cells. Over the past decade, scientists 
have teased apart neural dysfunction in 
animal models of behavioural conditions 
such as obsessive-compulsive disorder 
or addiction. New DBS protocols are 
currently tested in such models. Treat- 
ments likely to reach clinics over the few 
next years are inspired by optogenetic 
manipulations of cellular mechanisms 
to restore normal function in specific 
brain regions. 

The main message of Frank's fascinat- 
ing, horrifying tale is that progress can be 
made only through research that is scru- 
pulously ethical. Luckily for the patients 
of today and tomorrow, DBS got a second 
chance when it was reinvented in 1987. = 


conclusions.” 
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Traces of ancient DNA 


Turi King hails David Reich’s thrilling account of 


mapping humans through 


sa field, ancient DNA is paradoxically 
Az — just over 30 years old. And 
it is booming, thanks to ever-faster 
sequencing techniques and extraction 
protocols that can bait specific sections of 
human DNA out of the vast soup of non- 
human genetic material in ancient samples. 
Simultaneously, the field has grabbed the 
public imagination with findings about the 
distant past. One such finding was the rev- 
elation that people from the Beaker Culture 
significantly altered Britain’s population 
just 4,500 years ago. Another was the old- 
est ancient genome ever obtained: that of a 
700,000-year-old horse, found in Canadian 
permafrost, that suggested the ancestor of 
all today’s horses, donkeys and zebras lived 
some 4 million years ago. I was thrown head- 
long into the intricacies and difficulties of 
the field by leading the DNA analysis of the 
remains of England’s King Richard III, dis- 
covered under a car park in Leicester in 2012. 
Few labs do ancient-DNA work. David 
Reich’, set up in 2013 at Harvard Medical 
School in Boston, Massachusetts, was the first 
in the United States and is one of the most 
prestigious in the world. It is a juggernaut able 
to process hundreds of samples a year. Now, 
with Who We Are and How We Got Here, 
Reich gives us a window into what ancient 
DNA can tell us about human evolution, the 
peopling of the world, continent by continent, 
and the population mixing that makes us who 
we are today, genetically at least. 
Reich’s team has developed some of the 


A replica Neanderthal skull. 


time and place. 


most sophisticated 
statistical and bio- 
informatics techniques 
available. Using com- 
puters, they pains- 
takingly reconstruct 
genomic information 
from fragments of 
DNA from ancient 
individuals. They then 
drill down in search of 


How We Got Here: : 
AncientDNAand anew understanding 
the New Science of ofhuman history. 

the Human Past It was Reich's lab that 
DAVID REICH did the Beaker work of 


Pantheon: 2018. the headlines. Indeed, 


the group has been 
involved in many of the big findings in the 
field over the past decade, and it’s these that 
Reich discusses. For example, their work con- 
tributed to the startling discovery that Nean- 
derthals interbred with the ancestors of all 
modern humans descended from Europeans, 
Asians and other non-A fricans. 

His group’s involvement in the genetic 
analysis of the hominins called Denisovans 
overturned previous findings based on 
mitochondrial DNA alone. The work showed 
that Denisovans and Neanderthals were 
more closely related to each other than to 
modern humans. The ancestral groups 
leading to modern humans separated from 
the population leading to both Denisovans 
and Neanderthals 770,000-550,000 years 
ago, pre-dating by some 100,000-—400,000 
years the split that led to Neanderthals and 
Denisovans. And it turned out that ancient 
Denisovan populations and the ancestors 
of modern New Guineans had interbred as 
recently as 54,000-44,000 years ago. 

Reich also discusses ghosts in our past. 
Not all of the genetic make-up of ancient 
and modern humans can be explained by the 
current archaeological or historical record. 
Genetic analysis of ancient and modern 
populations predicts as-yet-undiscovered 
groups that must have contributed their 
DNA to future generations. For example, 
Reich's lab found that Europeans were more 
closely related to Native Americans than to 
East Asians, and this couldn't be explained 
by recent interbreeding. The research- 
ers suggested that another, now-extinct, 
group of people must have existed more 
than 15,000 years ago, and contributed 
DNA both to the populations that led to > 
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> modern Europeans and to those that 
led to modern Native Americans. The 
team named these people Ancient North 
Eurasians. 

No physical proof of this ghost popula- 
tion existed. Then, another group, led by 
Eske Willerslev, published genome-wide 
data from a recent find. They fit. The 
remains of a boy from Mal’ta in Siberia, 
dated to about 24,000 years ago, became 
the type specimen for the Ancient North 
Eurasians: a ghost made, if not flesh, then 
at least bone (M. Raghavan et al. Nature 
505, 87-91; 2014). Other ghost popula- 
tions have been predicted. As each new 
type specimen is discovered, more pieces 
of the puzzle slot into place, and research- 
ers can reach even further back in time. 

Reich details many other studies: of the 
phenomenal spread of the Yamnaya from 
central Europe to Asia’s Altai Mountains 
some 5,000 years ago; of the Andaman 
Islanders and the populations of India; of 
ancient remains in North America, such as 
the 8,500-year-old Kennewick Man. 

What his and other labs are uncovering 
is the tremendous degree to which 
populations globally are blended, 
repeatedly, over generations. Gone is the 
family tree spreading from Africa over 
the world, with each branch and twig 
representing a new population that never 
touches others. What has been revealed is 
something much more complex and excit- 
ing: populations that split and re-form, 
change under selective pressures, move, 
exchange ideas, overthrow one another. 
Genomics and statistics have drawn back 
the curtain on the sort of sex and power 
struggles youd expect in Game of Thrones. 

Reich also reflects on how his work can 
be misinterpreted by the public and those 
outside the field, in a heartfelt section that 
I can sympathize with. As soon as some 
genetic discoveries are published, they 
can become freighted with prejudices and 
polarized interpretations. We all belong to 
one species and we are all related. Yet when 
genetic differences between populations, 
for instance, are revealed, the media and 
interest groups can oversimplify and 
distort. Some pick and choose results to 
justify personal, and sadly often political 
or racist, beliefs. Others sweep the 
differences under the carpet. Yet, as Reich 
argues, we do need a non-loaded way to 
talk about genetic diversity and similarities 
in populations. This book goes some way 
to starting that conversation. m 


Turi King is professor of public 
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People collect recyclable 
material ata dump in 
Guwhati, India. 


Waste mountain 


Subhra Priyadarshini examines the wide-ranging 
impacts of India’s throw-away culture. 


investigation of India’s feeble fight 

against mountains of consumerist 
waste, are robust statistics, compelling 
history and telling case studies. The authors, 
anthropologist Assa Doron and historian 
Robin Jeffrey, also throw the occasional 
philosophical curve ball, such as: “waste is 
in the eye of the beholder”. The result is both 
beguiling and disturbing. 

As Doron and Jeffrey show, waste in 
India has generated a vast recycling culture 
—a world apart, of kabaadiwalas (garbage 
buyers), scavengers and ‘rubbish rajas’. 
The authors reveal the complex cultural, 
social, political and religious hurdles that 


1E Waste of a Nation, an in-depth 


hamper the country’s struggle with waste, 
from unjust pressure on ‘low-caste’ Dalits 
to collect human excreta to unenforced 
environmental regulations. 

Meanwhile, the mountain builds by an 
average 100,000 tonnes a day — a fraction 
of the US tally, but problematic neverthe- 
less. India has few mechanisms for dealing 
with sewage and hazardous, wet, medical 
or electronic waste. And, like many other 
countries, it is losing the battle with mega- 
mounds of plastic. Until 1985, the country 
did not even have an urban-development 
ministry. 

Municipal bodies are responsible for 
managing waste. But tradition — and the 
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labour-intensive nature of the sector — 
means that unorganized waste-pickers do 
most of the dirty work. Their job is to collect 
and segregate household, commercial and 
industrial waste for processing in centres 
where it is sorted for composting, recycling 
or energy generation. However, the reality 
rarely reflects this orderly progression. 
Non-compliance is rife: waste is often not 
sorted at source. Ultimately, around 90% of 
unsorted waste is thrown into dumps. Mean- 
while, the millions of scavengers and cleaners 
are not part of any organized waste-manage- 
ment system, and lack health, safety and legal 
cover. They face harrowing occupational 
hazards. Urban dumps in megacities such as 
Mumbai, Delhi and Kolkata can be clogged 
with excrement, rotten food, and liquid and 
solid household wastes that can promote 
infectious diseases and attract flies, rats and 
other vectors. Dumps can catch fire; burn- 
ing tyres, for instance, emit volatile organic 
compounds and particulate matter. Doron 
and Jeffrey cite a suspected outbreak of 
bubonic plague in Surat in 1994 as an exam- 
ple of the breakdown of civic waste man- 
agement. They point, too, to a community 


__——— in the brass-working 
: centre Moradabad 
who extract metals 
from electronic waste. 
The illegal operation 
suffuses their lungs 
with metallic dust 
and chemical fumes, 
and chokes the nearby 
rivers with mercury 
and arsenic. In these 
lands of waste, humans 


Waste of a Nation: 
Garbage and 
Growth in India 


ASSADORON& ROBIN end up being treated as 
JEFFREY waste. 

Harvard University Sewage, as Waste of 
Press: 2018. 


a Nation underlines, 
is a prime concern 
in a country where more than 560 million 
people defecate in the open. In 2014, the 
government of Prime Minister Narendra 
Modiset out to tackle the problem with the 
Swachh Bharat (‘clean India’) campaign, 
pledging to build 120 million toilets across 
rural India by 2 October 2019 — the 150th 
anniversary of Mahatma Gandhi's birth. 
In 2017, the project achieved a remarkable 
70% coverage of rural areas. The sanitation 
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gap also inspired the 2017 Hindi film 
Toilet: Ek Prem Katha, directed by Shree 
Narayan Singh. Significant challenges 
remain, however. Untreated sewage is 
choking the mighty Yamuna river and parts 
of the lake system around Bangalore, for 
instance. 

Despite India’s tradition of frugality, the 
rise of consumerism contributes to these 
issues. The dark side of the economic 
liberalization of 1991 is the generation of 
new waste from mines, factories and indus- 
trial agriculture. The gradual switch from 
natural, biodegradable materials to plastics 
is changing behaviour even among the rural 
poor. For instance, twigs (daatuun) of the 

medicinal neem tree 


“Themountain (Azadirachta indica), 
builds by once used to brush 
an average teeth, have given 
100,000tonnes way to plastic tooth- 
aday.” brushes. The latter 


are a recycling night- 
mare: separating bristles from the handle is 
labour-intensive and unrewarding. 

Doron and Jeffrey also discuss India’s 
waste market. The world’s largest ‘ship- 
breaking’ industry is in Alang. Here, retired 
ships are imported and dismantled, and 
their parts and materials — primarily steel 
—are sold for profit. India is also a leading 
exporter of hair, a market worth almost 
US$400 million. Many Hindus have their 
hair cut in temples to demonstrate devotion, 
and much of the waste hair is sent to China 
to be made into wigs. 

Doron and Jeffrey analyse the iso- 
lated, small-scale attempts of large Indian 
companies such as ITC and the Ramky 
Group to recycle waste profitably as well 
as hygienically, through state-of-the-art 
containment, neutralization and disposal 
technologies. For instance, Ramky’s first 
project in 2000 was managing medical 
wastes for disposal at government-approved 
centres. By 2016, the country had just 198 
approved disposal centres for more than 
169,000 hospitals and clinics. 

The authors rightly call for a sustainable 
system. To be practical, this must be 
motivated by profit, discipline, need, pride 
or better still, a combination of these. 
In 2013, China signed up to a ‘circular 
economy’ model devoted to recycling as 
much as possible. This is one approach to 
sustainability. But India has, as Waste of a 
Nation emphasizes, other strengths that 
could unite municipalities and individu- 
als. One is its 40,000 civic organizations and 
action groups that could catalyse coalitions 
between kabaadiwalas, professionals, 
scientists, engineers, ethical businesses and, 
importantly, politicians. = 


Subhra Priyadarshini is chief editor of 
Nature India. 
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The film imagines Otzi setting out on a fatal mission to avenge the slaughter of his relatives. 


PALAEONTOLOGY 


A big-screen requiem for 
Otzi the Iceman 


Josie Glausiusz is gripped by a portrayal of the Neolithic 
man whose mummified body was found in the Alps. 


uddled in a gloomy cave, a small 
Hee of people wearing hides, 

their hair bedraggled, mourn a 
woman who has died in childbirth. “Pitamei, 
Pitamos,’ intones Kelab, a bearded, 
weather-beaten elder, sprinkling herbs 
over the body. “Bala,” the group responds, 
as Kelab’s partner Kisis clasps the dead 
woman's bundled baby. 

That funeral is one of many moments 
of tenderness in Der Mann aus dem Eis 
(Iceman). This extraordinary film imagines 
the life of Otzi (renamed Kelab), the man 
whose frozen, mummified, 5,300-year-old 
corpse was found in 1991 in a mountain 
pass in the Otztal Alps, a range that runs 
along the border between Austria and Italy. 
All was not altruistic in this world, however, 
as Berlin-based film-maker Felix Randau 
emphasizes. In 2001, researchers revealed 
that Otzi had been killed when the sub- 
clavian artery in his left shoulder was severed 
by an arrow; and the film features many 
scenes of horrific violence. The visceral mix 
of contrasting behaviours humanizes the 
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protagonists. Randau’s feat is to put flesh 
and blood and feelings into this ancient, 
frozen human, recreating a society and even 
a language that are long gone. 

Iceman takes us into the stunning beauty 
of the South Tyrol a few kilometres from 
where Otzi was found. His refrigerated 
mummy is now preserved in the South Tyrol 
Museum of Archaeology in Bolzano, Italy. 
For more than two decades, scientists have 
analysed Otzi’s bones, teeth, blood, DNA, 
stomach contents, intestinal parasites, 
clothing, shoes, tools and tattoos. 

They know his height and weight, 
that he lived during the Copper Age in 
the late Neolithic era, owned a valuable 
copper axe, and was about 45 when he 
was murdered. In addition to his fatal 

arrow injury, and a 


=a ou ausdem severe head injury 
ne pcemal. that might indicate 
DIRECTOR: FELIX fall, he had a di 
RANDAU eter nad a OCP 
Port Au Prince Film unhealed cut on one 
& Kultur Produktion: hand; this suggests 
2018. that shortly before his 


death, he fended off an attacker who was 
wielding an axe or knife. 

The film sticks closely to archaeological 
details. Kelab (Jiirgen Vogel) lives in a ham- 
let with Kisis (Susanne Wiist) and other 
members of his clan, who tend domesticated 
pigs and goats. He wears a bearskin cap 

and goat-leather 


“Randau’s feat leggings. In the 
is to put flesh tranquillity of 
and blood and fens ee 
feelingsinto suddenly appeat.. 
this ancient, They rape and 
Frozen human, kill Kisis, slaugh- 
recreating a ter the rest of the 
societyandeven inhabitants and 
alanguagethat burn the village, 


are long gone.” stealing, as they 


leave, the group’s 
sacred totem (a mirror in a wooden box). 
Kelab returns from hunting to find car- 
nage. Grief-stricken, he conducts funeral 
rites for Kisis and goes away, leading a 
goat, bent on revenge and carrying his 
orphaned baby in a makeshift sling. 

The film's minimal dialogue is conducted 
in reconstructed Rhaetic, a language 
spoken in the eastern Alps in pre-Roman 
and Roman times. But it’s the action — 
and Vogel’s wonderfully expressive face 
— that moves the story along. In pursuit 
of the marauders, he climbs snow-covered 
mountainsides in hay-stuffed shoes, and 
feeds the baby direct from the goat's teat. He 
later leaves the child with a young woman 
and her aged father. 

In its portrayal of women, however, the 
movie presents only a narrow picture of 
the known archaeological record. Women 
are mostly shown engaging in child-rearing 
and sex. Recent research suggests that 
Neolithic women were athletic and versa- 
tile, grinding grain and processing milk, 
meat, hides and wool. 

One study, led by Alison Macintosh at the 
University of Cambridge (A. Macintosh et 
al. Sci. Adv. 3, eaao3893; 2017), looked at 
the skeletal remains of women in Central 
Europe from about 5,300Bc to AD850. The 
researchers found that the arm bones of the 
Neolithic women were 11-16% stronger for 
their size than those of top female rowers 
today. But the film’s depiction of rape as a 
weapon of war remains tragically resonant. 

Writing about Otzi for Discover magazine 
in early 2002 (see go.nature.com/2fdjtoj), 
I developed an affinity for this messenger 
from a distant time. As I watched him in the 
film, dying in the deep snow, I felt a twinge 
of sadness. Pitamei, Pitamos, I wanted to 
say. Bala. m 


Josie Glausiusz is a science journalist in 
Israel. Twitter: @josiegz 
e-mail: josiegz@gmail.com 
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Social justice in the 
Belt and Road plan 


Guo Huadong outlines proposals 
to share big data on Earth 
observations across Asia, the 
Middle East and East Africa to 
ensure that China's Belt and Road 
Initiative (BRI) will contribute to 
sustainability (Nature 554, 25-27; 
2018). Sustainability also includes 
issues of social justice and so, on 
the basis of the United Nations 
Sustainable Development Goals, 
the BRI should include respect 
for human rights as well, so that 
everyone benefits. 

In our view, the BRI could 
achieve this social sustainability 
by including bottom-up 
participation in all countries 
involved. China should do more 
to encourage European countries 
to sign up to the BRI and enhance 
the balance of views. 

Transnational ‘digital 
democracy’ should reach beyond 
the exchange of goods, services 
and investments by empowering 
citizens, increasing opportunities 
for all and promoting peace 
(D. Helbing and P. Seele Nature 
549, 458; 2017). 

Peter Seele University of Lugano 
(USD), Lugano, Switzerland. 
Dirk Helbing ETH Zurich, 
Switzerland. 

peter.seele@usi.ch 


Grounding ME/CFS 
therapies in science 


I welcome the suggestion 
that patients with myalgic 
encephalomyelitis (also known 
as chronic fatigue syndrome; 
ME/CES) should not be dismissed 
(M. Sharpe et al. Nature 554, 31; 
2018). However, as someone who 
has been diagnosed with ME/CFS 
for 25 years, I contend that this 
argument should not be misused 
to perpetuate ineffective therapies 
that could raise false hopes and 
might amount to mistreatment. 
As you point out (Nature 553, 
14-17; 2018), the PACE trial 
authors (including two co-authors 
of Sharpe et al. in Nature) 
and others promote a form of 


cognitive behavioural therapy that 
assumes ME/CFS symptoms can 
be reversed by teaching people to 
think differently, and a prescribed 
form of graded exercise that might 
be harmful. 

Sharpe and colleagues urge 
readers not to reject scientific 
evidence that supports the use 
of such approaches. However, 
the Cochrane Reviews they 
cite rely on the results of the 
disputed PACE trial and several 
other studies that have similar 
methodological flaws. It is 
also notable that Sharpe and 
colleagues concluded: “There 
was little evidence of differences 
in outcomes between the 
randomised treatment groups 
at long-term follow-up” (see 
M. Sharpe et al. Lancet Psychiatry 
2, 1067-1074; 2015). 

The returns might be some 
way off; but the latest moves to 
pursue the growing evidence that 
ME/CES symptoms are rooted in 
pathology is the proper approach 
(see, for example, go.nature. 
com/2fimftx). 

Robert Saunders Balcombe, 
West Sussex, UK. 
rhsaunders@gmail.com 


Bring supplementary 
citations into view 


As David Shotton argues, 
all publishers should make 
bibliometric citations free 
to access, analyse and reuse 
(Nature 553, 129; 2018). I was 
disappointed, therefore, to find 
that references in online-only 
supplements in Nature can still 
be invisible, even though the 
problem was raised ten years ago 
(E. Seeber Nature 451, 887; 2008). 
The use of online-only 
supplements and the number of 
citations they host has been rising 
steeply. For example, a highly 
cited paper entitled “Worldwide 
acceleration of mountain 
erosion under a cooling climate’ 
(FE. Herman et al. Nature 504, 
423-426; 2013) uses a global 
data set compiled by mining data 
from more than 400 publications. 
These references are listed only 


in the paper’s Supplementary 
Information and are invisible 

to Google Scholar and other 
citation-metric websites. One of 
those publications was mine. 

As long as citation metrics are 
used for performance evaluation 
and to measure impact, lost 
bibliographic information is 
damaging — especially for early- 
career researchers. It is high 
time that Nature implemented 
measures to ensure the 
transparency Shotton advocates. 
Kalin T. McDannell Geological 
Survey of Canada, Calgary, Canada. 
kalin.mcdannell@canada.ca 


Editor’s note — Nature has now 
instigated a review of referencing 
practices, with the intention 

that all citations should be 
appropriately visible and indexed. 


Nobel nominations 
reveal a way to win 


We analysed hundreds of 
nominations for the Nobel Prize 
in Physiology or Medicine for the 
period 1901-66 to gain insight 
into how Nobel committees 
judged scientific research as 
worthy of this ultimate accolade. 

Nomination letters become 
public 50 years after the award. 
Some simply highlight their 
nominees lifetime achievements 
and portray individuals as world- 
leading scholars in their field. 
The (unsuccessful) nomination 
letters for antiseptics pioneer 
Joseph Lister, for instance, stated 
that he had “done more for the 
good of humanity than any other 
[living] member of the medical 
profession”. 

Others focus on discoveries 
that could open up new research 
areas. The sponsors of physician 
Charles Huggins, for example, 
argued that his “visionary” work 
meant that cancer was no longer 
perceived as an insurmountable 
problem. Huggins was awarded 
the Nobel in 1966 for his work 
on the hormonal treatment of 
prostate cancer. 

The outcome of the 
nominations we studied 


suggested to us that Nobel 
committees awarding this prize 
over the period in question 

were motivated by the potential 
research impact ofa single 
innovation, rather than bya 
distinguished research record. 
This might explain why the 
pioneers of anaesthesia did not 
get the award (N. Hansson et al. 
Anesthesiology 125, 34-38; 2016). 
Nils Hansson, Thorsten 
Halling, Heiner Fangerau 
Medical Faculty, Heinrich Heine 
University Diisseldorf, Germany. 
nils. hansson@hhu.de 


Peer-review panels 
can be a wolf pack 


Iagree with Gemma Derrick that 
grant-review panels should be 
more collaborative so that they 
benefit from all the expertise 
around the table (Nature 554, 

7; 2018). What I’ve seen of how 
these panels are conducted 
brings to mind a predatory wolf 
pack, rather than the tug of 

war between alliances that she 
describes. 

My experience over the years 
is that one or two internationally 
eminent alpha personalities lead 
the room with their views on 
the applicant’s kudos and calibre 
and whether this is sufficient to 
warrant consideration. The group 
dynamic then shifts palpably as 
panellists fall into line to concur. 
Individuals who would normally 
review work in their field 
confidently and independently 
start to act as a mob. 

This unproductive behaviour 
would be alleviated if panels 
required all members to make 
their own initial assessment of 
proposals ahead of the meeting 
and to submit a voice message 
summarizing their appraisal to 
the chair. Final scoring could 
then be based on a composite 
of the raw scores by individual 
panel members, further informed 
by any extra insights arising from 
the subsequent group discussion. 
Daniel Altmann Imperial 
College London, UK. 
d.altmann@lms.mrc.ac.uk 
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Oxidation softens mantle rocks 


Seismic waves that propagate through a layer of Earth’s upper mantle are highly attenuated. Contrary to general thinking, 
this attenuation seems to be strongly affected by oxidation conditions, rather than by water content. SEE LETTER P.355 


TETSUO IRIFUNE & TOMOHIRO OHUCHI 


he outermost layer of the solid Earth is 
[Tessa into tectonic plates that move 

around ona region of the upper mantle 
called the asthenosphere. Seismic waves from 
earthquakes travel through the asthenosphere 
at relatively low speeds, and are highly attenu- 
ated asa result of energy dissipation, a property 
known as anelastic behaviour’. These seismic 
characteristics are usually associated with low 
viscosity (a ‘softening’) in the mantle rock 
peridotite. On page 355, Cline et al.” demon- 
strate for the first time that this softening is 
influenced by oxidation conditions — a result 
that could have major implications for our 
understanding of the upper mantle. 

The softening of peridotite in the astheno- 
sphere was initially thought to be caused 
by small amounts of melted material’. Such 
material would act as a lubricant between 
crystals of the mineral olivine that are abun- 
dant in peridotite (Fig. 1). However, in the 
1990s, it was shown that this effect is limited 
to particularly warm regions of the mantle, 
such as beneath the volcanoes that occur along 
mid-ocean ridges, where melted material is 
abundant enough to form interconnected 
networks*”. 

Over the past two decades, the consensus 
has been that the presence of water leads to 
substantial softening of peridotite®. Experi- 
ments that measure the deformation of olivine 
crystals under large strains’ ° have shown that 
small amounts of water can enhance both 
the sliding of grain boundaries (the inter- 
faces between crystals) and the deformation 
of individual crystals. However, the absence of 
appropriate equipment and techniques has 
meant that there have been no experiments 
to assess the anelastic behaviour of peridotite 
when it has a realistic water content (up toa 
few hundred parts per million’*) and is under 
the small strains associated with seismic-wave 
propagation. 

Cline and colleagues used a sophisticated 
method” to subject aggregates of olivine to 
high temperatures and pressures, and to oscil- 
lations that mimic seismic waves known as 
shear waves. The authors considered aggre- 
gates that had a range of water contents and 
oxidation states, similar to those expected 


Figure 1 | Mantle peridotite from San Carlos, Arizona. Peridotite is the dominant rock in the upper 

part of Earth’s mantle. It consists mainly of the mineral olivine (light green), with smaller amounts of other 
minerals such as pyroxene, spinel and garnet (darker colours). Cline et al.” subjected aggregates of olivine to 
high temperatures and pressures, and to oscillations that mimic seismic waves known as shear waves. They 
discovered that the speed and attenuation of the waves were insensitive to the water content of olivine, but 
strongly dependent on oxidation conditions — findings that could reshape our view of the upper mantle. 


in the asthenosphere. They discovered that 
the speed and attenuation of the waves were 
insensitive to water content, in contrast to 
expectations from the results of the large- 
strain deformation experiments’ °. 

Instead, Cline et al. found that the seismic 
properties of their olivine aggregates were 
markedly dependent on oxidation state: wave 
speed decreased and attenuation increased 
with increasing oxygen fugacity (degree of 
oxidation). This finding could imply that the 
low speeds and high attenuation of seismic 
waves in the asthenosphere, particularly above 
sinking (subducting) tectonic plates, are partly 
caused by the highly oxidized conditions that 
are expected in such regions. 

To explain their results, the authors suggest 
that ferric iron (Fe**) and associated metal- 
ion vacancies that exist in olivine become 
stabilized under oxidized conditions, yielding 
high concentrations of crystal defects and/or 
a modified grain-boundary structure. Such 
changes are expected to enhance the rate at 
which defects diffuse through the crystals, 
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leading to the observed anelastic behaviour. 

Because olivine is the most common mineral 
throughout the upper mantle, Cline and col- 
leagues’ findings could have implications for 
the oxygen fugacity and water content of not 
only the asthenosphere but also the entire 
upper mantle. For instance, if oxygen fugac- 
ity were entirely responsible for the seismic 
attenuation, it would have to fall by a factor of 
about 100 between the asthenosphere and the 
underlying part of the upper mantle to account 
for the observed decrease in attenuation’. Such 
a drop is consistent with petrological data from 
deeper regions of the upper mantle’*”’. 

By contrast, if attenuation were attributable 
to water alone, water content would need to 
decrease by a factor of about 100 between the 
asthenosphere and the underlying layer, on the 
basis of an earlier model’ and observations’, 
and peridotite at the base of the upper mantle 
would be almost completely dry. This predic- 
tion conflicts with observations of the mantle’s 
electrical conductivity, which is sensitive to 
water content. Electrical-conductivity profiles 


TETSUO IRIFUNE 


are either roughly constant or increase with 
depth throughout the upper mantle below the 
asthenosphere’*"®, suggesting that water con- 
tent should follow similar trends. This enigma 
can be solved if water is not the primary cause 
of seismic attenuation, as shown by Cline and 
colleagues. 

Nevertheless, there are some issues regard- 
ing the applicability of Cline and colleagues’ 
results to the actual mantle. For instance, the 
authors artificially increased the water content 
of some of their olivine aggregates using a tech- 
nique called doping, in which a trace amount 
of one element is substituted for another. This 
process introduced artificial crystal defects 
whose mobility might differ from the defects 
intrinsic to olivine — although the authors 
argue that these artificial defects do not affect 
their conclusions. The effect of oxygen fugac- 
ity on the mobility of these different types of 
defect is also unknown. 

Future studies on the seismic properties 
of olivine could avoid the need for doping 
by subjecting aggregates to higher pressures 
than those used by Cline and colleagues. For 
example, measurements could be made using 
an oscillation technique that combines a large- 
volume press and X-ray observations”. Future 


experiments should include wider ranges of 
oxidation conditions and olivine grain sizes 
than those considered by Cline et al., to con- 
firm the dominance of oxygen fugacity over 
other causes of anelastic behaviour. 

Although some petrological evidence 
suggests that oxygen fugacity in the mantle 
generally decreases with depth”, it has been 
difficult to evaluate how such oxidation states 
vary laterally. The probable link between oxy- 
gen fugacity and attenuation of seismic waves 
in peridotite could enable 3D mapping of oxi- 
dation states in the deep mantle, using data 
obtained with an imaging technique called 
seismic tomography. Meanwhile, the lack of 
correlation between water content in mantle 
olivine and seismic attenuation, if confirmed 
by independent studies at higher pressures, 
might require scientists to reconsider the 
role of water in the softening of mantle rocks, 
and the distribution and circulation of water 
throughout the deep Earth. m 


Tetsuo Irifune and Tomohiro Ohuchi are 
in the Geodynamics Research Center, Ehime 
University, Matsuyama 790-8577, Japan. 
T.L is also at the Earth Life Science Institute, 
Tokyo Institute of Technology. 


Questioning human 
neurogenesis 


Neurons are born in the brain’s hippocampus throughout adulthood in mammals, 
contributing to the region’s functions in memory and mood. But a study now 
questions whether this phenomenon really extends to humans. SEE LETTER P.377 


JASON S. SNYDER 


ick up any article on neuronal 
Piteeepmen in adulthood, and there 

is a good chance you will read that the 
birth of new neurons has been observed in 
the hippocampal region of the brain in every 
mammalian species examined, including 
humans. This idea underlies the view — wide- 
spread among neuroscientists — that analysis 
of such neurogenesis in animals can benefit 
our understanding of learning, emotional 
disorders and neurodegenerative disease in 
humans. But Sorrells et al.’ report on page 377 
that, unlike in other mammals, the last new 
neurons in the human hippocampus are gener- 
ated in childhood. These findings are certain 
to stir up controversy. 

Today, it is common knowledge that the 
brain can change according to needs and 
demands. But it was not always so. In the 
1960s, biologist Joseph Altman reported 


that new neurons are generated in the adult 
brain, specifically in a hippocampal subregion 
called the dentate gyrus, which is now known 
to be crucial for memory’. Further research 
languished, however, owing to scepticism 
about the brain’s capacity for such dramatic 
plasticity. It wasn’t until the 1990s, with the 
development of improved techniques for 
visualizing brain cells, that acceptance of adult 
neurogenesis became widespread’. 

Although the scope and function of neuro- 
genesis remain debatable, there has been a 
general consensus that the hippocampus is 
one region in which adult neurogenesis exists 
in humans as it does in animals. This is based 
on several studies. For example, one study in 
patients given a synthetic nucleoside molecule 
called bromodeoxyuridine (BrdU) showed that 
it had been incorporated into the DNA of divid- 
ing cells in the dentate gyrus’. Another found 
that protein markers of neurogenesis in animals 
were present in post-mortem human brain 
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tissue’, and a third used radiocarbon dating to 
identify hippocampal-neuron turnover*. How- 
ever, methodological challenges make human 
studies difficult to interpret, and more are 
required to make definitive conclusions. 

Sorrells et al. set out to address this need 
using classic immunohistochemical techniques 
in which specific antibodies are bound to pro- 
teins of interest, revealing their locations in 
tissue. The authors used this strategy to count 
neural precursor cells, proliferating cells and 
immature neurons in samples from 59 human 
subjects, spanning fetal development through 
to old age (Fig. 1). They found streams of all 
three cell types migrating from an embryonic 
‘germinal zone’ to the developing dentate gyrus 
at 14 weeks of gestation. By 22 weeks, migra- 
tion was reduced, and immature neurons were 
largely restricted to the dentate gyrus. And 
there were many fewer immature neurons 
at one year of life than at earlier stages. The 
oldest sample containing immature neurons 
was taken from a 13-year-old individual. These 
findings are in stark contrast to the prevailing 
view that human hippocampal neurogenesis 
extends throughout adult life. 

Is it possible to reconcile the findings with 
previous human data? Although direct com- 
parisons are difficult, Sorrells et al. offer some 
explanations. For example, they find that DCX 
and PSA-NCAM, two proteins that reliably 
mark immature neurons in animals, can label 
mature neurons and non-neuronal glial cells in 
humans. Indeed, the authors show that these 
two markers unambiguously identify imma- 
ture neurons only if both are expressed in a 
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Figure 1 | Decreasing neurogenesis with age. Sorrells et al.' examined slices 
of the hippocampus from human brains at various stages of life, to investigate 
when new neurons are generated. Green indicates the location of the protein 
DCX, which is produced in new neurons; red indicates the protein NeuN, 


cell. Similarly, the group demonstrated that 
it is possible to obtain BrdU-like immuno- 
histochemical labelling in tissue that did not 
actually contain BrdU. Nonspecific labelling 
could therefore have led to false-positive 
results in previous studies. 

The researchers’ careful approach also 
speaks to the challenges of performing neuro- 
genesis work in humans. Animal studies have 
shown that PSA-NCAM is modified by previ- 
ous experiences’ and that DCX degrades if tis- 
sue is not rapidly preserved®. An apparent loss 
of neurogenesis could therefore reflect changes 
in marker expression, especially if stringent 
criteria are used to define new neurons. Given 
that there are debates about hippocampal pre- 
cursor-cell identity even in rodents’, it is also 
possible that we simply do not know what to 
look for in humans. 

Sorrells et al. minimized these issues in 
several ways. First, they observed neurogenesis 
in the hippocampus of infants and children, 
which served as a positive control. Second, 
they used a variety of adult samples to mini- 
mize the possibility that problems with tissue 
health or preservation could confound their 
results. Third, they used diverse markers of 
neurogenesis to gain multiple lines of evidence. 
Nonetheless, further investigation will be 
needed to see whether Sorrells and colleagues’ 
conclusions will stand the test of time. 

How do the authors’ findings fit with the 
animal literature? With a bit of conceptual 
recalibration, they might fit quite well. Rodents 
are born with relatively immature nervous sys- 
tems, so adult rodent neurogenesis could be a 
decent model of neurogenesis in children or 
adolescents. Given that depression, schizo- 
phrenia and Alzheimer’s disease are rooted 
in early hippocampal defects, even neurons 
generated in childhood could have a key role 
in the aetiology of disease in humans. In addi- 
tion, primate data’ suggest that new neurons 
in humans could go through an extended 
period of maturation (years or even decades) 


hippocampus. 


relative to what occurs in rodents, during 
which time they might have enhanced plastic- 
ity and important functional properties. Thus, 
whereas the continual addition of new neurons 
might provide plasticity in adult rodents, the 
prolonged development of neurons could pro- 
vide a similar plasticity in adult humans. 

At the other end of the developmental 
spectrum, even in rodents, neurogenesis is 
very low by middle age*. Thus, Sorrells and 
colleagues’ human data again are not wholly 
inconsistent with the animal literature. If 
the focus of rodent studies were shifted to 
identifying the mechanisms by which neuro- 
genesis diminishes over time, and to how 
neurogenesis can be enhanced to offset pathol- 
ogy caused by age and disease, we just might be 
able to translate the authors’ sobering findings 
into discoveries that improve human health. m 


CANCER GENOMICS 


which is produced in mature neurons; blue indicates a fluorescent marker 
called DAPI, which stains all cell nuclei. a, At birth, many new neurons can 
be seen. b, By contrast, the authors observed no new neurons in the adult 
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Landscapes of 
childhood tumours 


Two analyses of the genetic alterations that characterize paediatric cancers reveal 
key differences from adult cancers, and point to ways of optimizing therapeutic 
approaches to combating cancer in children. SEE ARTICLE P.321 & LETTER P.371 


PRATITI BANDOPADHAYAY 
& MATTHEW MEYERSON 


he mapping of the human genome, 
followed by the explosion in next- 
generation genome sequencing, has 
revolutionized our understanding of cancer. 
These advances have paved the way for pre- 
cision-medicine approaches to treating adult 
cancers. Two papers in Nature report the first 
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pan-cancer genomic analyses in children. In 
the first, Grébner et al.’ (page 321) analysed 
sequences of whole exomes (all the protein- 
coding regions in the genome) or whole 
genomes for 961 cancers across 24 tumour 
types, with an emphasis on tumours of the 
central nervous system. In the second, Ma 
et al.* (page 371) used similar analyses to 
characterize 1,699 cancers across 6 types 
of cancer tissue, particularly leukaemias. 


S. SORELLS ET AL./NATURE 


The findings provide valuable insights into 
the mechanisms that shape the genomes of 
childhood cancers. 

Adult cancers frequently involve multiple 
genetic alterations that together drive cancer 
progression, including small mutations of 
one or a few DNA bases, and larger changes 
called structural variants that span more than 
1,000 bases. Such drivers can be shared across 
cancer types’. One of the most meaningful out- 
comes of the current studies is their confirma- 
tion that the genomic landscape of childhood 
cancers differs from this picture. Previous 
studies of individual paediatric cancer types*’ 
have revealed that they have fewer mutations 
and structural variants, on average, than do 
adult cancers**, but the current pan-cancer 
analyses take this further, systematically 
highlighting several key differences between 
childhood and adult cancer genomes (see “The 
differing genomic landscapes of childhood and 
adult cancers’). 

First, there are fewer mutations and 
structural variants in paediatric cancers than 
in adult cancers. For instance, Grobner et al. 
report a mutation rate 14 times lower for child- 
hood than for adult cancers. Furthermore, both 
groups find that the total number of mutations 
in paediatric-cancer genomes correlates signifi- 
cantly with age — consistent with the idea that 
cells accumulate mutations with age. 

Second, paediatric cancers are frequently 
defined by a single driver gene. For instance, 
57% of the cancers in Grobner and colleagues’ 
analysis harboured single driver mutations. 
These authors also highlight the fact that 
germline mutations, which are inherited from 
parents and are present in all cells of the body, 
are a causative factor in childhood cancers — 
7.6% of cancers in the authors’ cohort are 
associated with detectable germline muta- 
tions. Furthermore, paediatric cancers tend to 
be enriched in either mutations or structural 
variants, rather than a mixture of the two. 
Indeed, the group observes enrichment of 
germline mutations involved in a DNA-repair 
pathway called mismatch repair in cancers 
defined by mutations, and germline mutations 
in atumour-suppressor gene, TP53, in cancers 
characterized by structural variants. These 
differences highlight potential mechanisms 
by which different paediatric cancer genomes 
are shaped. 

Third, different genes are mutated in 
paediatric compared with adult cancers. 
Only 30% of significantly mutated genes 
identified by Grébner and co-workers 
(those that have acquired more mutations 
than would have been expected to occur 
by chance, and so are likely to be involved 
in cancer progression), and only 45% of 
those reported by Ma and colleagues, over- 
lap with adult pan-cancer analyses. These 
differences are borne out in the groups’ 
mutation-signature analyses, which provide 
information about the mutational processes 
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THE DIFFERING GENOMIC LANDSCAPES OF CHILDHOOD AND ADULT CANCERS 


Two studies! have analysed genome sequences from a range of childhood cancers, and uncovered key 


differences from adult cancers. 


Feature Childhood 


Mutation rate Lower 


Cancer-driving mutations 


Mutation specificity 


that lead to a particular pattern of mutations. 
Fourth, and perhaps most intriguingly, driver 
mutations tend to be specific to individual 
paediatric cancer types, with minimal over- 
lap across diseases. This is in contrast to adult 
cancers, which more frequently share 
mutations across types, according to Grobner 
and colleagues’ analysis. This finding by the 
current studies might reflect the differing 
paths to cancer development between adult 
and paediatric cancers. Adult cancers often 
arise through a multiple-hit process in which 
alterations in genes generally beneficial to cell 
survival accumulate as cells become cancer- 
ous’. By contrast, a model of paediatric cancers 
posits that, in some cases, a single, specific 
driver alteration might promote cancer devel- 
opment in certain cell lineages, if it results in 
aberrant gene expres- 
sion during a crucial 


“Different genes 

Ws cebelet period of develop- 
E diatri ment®. Indeed, a 
sail Sata tatric study in mice has 
compared with also highlighted 


» 
adult cancers. the importance of 


developmental con- 
text and the timing of genomic perturbation in 
tumour development”. 

The insights gleaned from the current 
analyses have implications for precision- 
medicine approaches for childhood cancers. 
Grébner et al. found that about 50% of the 
tumours that they profiled harbour genomic 
alterations that can be targeted (directly or 
indirectly) by drugs that are available or under 
development. This number, which is consist- 
ent with previous reports'””’, is a cause for 
optimism. The findings also provide insights 
into how clinical assays could be designed to 
ensure robust detection of alterations specific 
to paediatric tumours. Assays must profile 
genes that are significantly mutated across 
childhood cancers, with sufficient sensitiv- 
ity to detect single driver alterations in an 
individual’s genome, and must be specifically 
designed to include mutations and struc- 
tural variants in both coding and non-coding 
regions of the genome. 

Furthermore, the studies reinforce the need 
for paediatric oncologists to consider the 
high incidence of germline mutations in their 
patients. Clinicians should offer genetic coun- 
selling (in which patients are advised about 
risks and management options for genetic 
disorders), testing for germline alterations 
and appropriate screening for families who are 


Frequently single 


Disease-specific 


Adult 
Higher 
Multiple 
Shared 


found to harbour germline mutations. 

Although the current studies provide 
valuable insights, much work is still required 
to complete the picture. Grébner and 
colleagues were unable to identify driver alter- 
ations in 10% of tumours, and neither group 
analysed enough samples in a specific cancer 
type to detect infrequent mutations. Child- 
hood cancers are, by definition, rare tumours. 
Continued collaboration and data-sharing are 
required to amass information from enough 
tumours of each type to comprehensively 
identify recurrent driver alterations. Fur- 
thermore, given that both groups identified 
structural variants, which often occur in non- 
coding regions, whole-genome sequencing 
is needed to detect drivers outside coding 
regions. Data from both studies are avail- 
able for review — Grébner and colleagues’ 
at go.nature.com/2bq3oyh, and Ma and col- 
leagues’ at go.nature.com/2svr9hbh. This 
is a key step in paving the way for further 
analytical efforts across large cohorts of 
paediatric tumours. 

Last but not least, it will be necessary to 
elucidate the mechanisms by which the 
identified genetic alterations drive childhood 
cancer. This will improve our ability to target 
these alterations therapeutically. = 
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CONDENSED-MATTER PHYSICS 


Waves cornered 


The experimental discovery of materials known as higher-order topological 
insulators corroborates theoretical predictions and expands the toolbox for 
integrated optics and mechanical devices. SEE LETTERS P.342 & P.346 


MICHEL FRUCHART & VINCENZO VITELLI 


hen waves encounter an obstacle, 
they are typically scattered in all 
directions. But at the edges of 


materials called topological insulators, waves 
are topologically protected, which means 
that they can propagate in spite of structural 
imperfections. Two papers in Nature, by 
Serra-Garcia et al.' (page 342) and Peterson 
et al.’ (page 346), anda third published on the 
arXiv preprint server by Imhof et al.*, now 
report experimental evidence for a new type of 
topological insulator that supports protected 
waves at its corners, rather than at its edges. 
Such materials could find applications in the 
design of waveguides (structures that restrict 
wave propagation) and in integrated optics 
and mechanics. More importantly, they are 
the first confirmation of a theoretical descrip- 
tion that could unify observations previously 
thought to be unrelated in condensed-matter 
physics’. 

A good chocolate is hard on the outside, 
but soft on the inside. Topological insulators 


a First order d=1 


b Second order 


© Third order 


Ze 


are the opposite. The d-dimensional interior 
(bulk) ofa topological insulator is ‘hard’ in the 
sense that it will not react to external stimuli at 
certain frequencies: there is a range of frequen- 
cies, known as a gap, at which waves cannot 
propagate. By contrast, the (d—1)-dimensional 
boundaries not only allow wave propagation, 
but also guarantee the existence of topologi- 
cally protected oscillations (modes) at the gap 
frequencies. Such oscillations are localized in 
dimension d= 1, for which the boundaries are 
points, and propagate along the boundaries 
ind>1 (Fig. la). 

Crucially, the existence of these protected 
edge modes can be traced to the physics of the 
bulk material. One can summarize the mathe- 
matical description of wave propagation inside 
a topological insulator as an intricate knot and 
that outside it as a simple loop. The knot must 
be cut at the edges to match the ‘untwisted’ 
wave propagation outside. Cutting the knot 
allows modes that have otherwise forbidden 
frequencies to be present. 

In 2017, the theory of topological insula- 
tors was extended” to include higher-order 


Quadrupole 


Octupole 


Figure 1 | Types of topological insulator. Materials known as topological insulators consist of a 
d-dimensional interior (grey) whose boundaries can host oscillations called topologically protected 
modes (red and blue; the two colours correspond to opposite electric charges). a, In first-order 
topological insulators, modes are localized in dimension d= 1 (dipole topological insulators), travel 
along one-dimensional channels in d=2 and exist on surfaces in d= 3. b, Three papers'~ report evidence 
for second-order topological insulators in d=2 (quadrupole systems), for which modes are localized to 
corners. Second-order topological insulators do not exist in d= 1, and modes are supported along one- 
dimensional hinges in d=3.c, At third order, the minimum dimension is d=3, for which modes exist on 


corners (octupole topological insulators). 
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examples’ ”’, such that ordinary topological 
insulators appear at the first order. A higher- 
order insulator can be thought of as having 
a nested topological structure. For example, 
in second-order topological insulators, the 
properties of the bulk cause the (d— 1)-dimen- 
sional boundaries to have frequency gaps. 
However, the boundaries themselves are 
topological insulators — protected modes 
are supported on (d—2)-dimensional cor- 
ners or hinges (Fig. 1b). In third-order insu- 
lators, the boundaries of the boundaries are 
topological insulators, and protected modes 
exist on (d — 3)-dimensional corners (Fig. 1c). 
The result of this hierarchical process is 
more subtle than merely adding together topo- 
logically protected edges without the bulk ofa 
higher-order insulator. For instance, in a quad- 
rupole topological insulator (a second-order 
insulator in dimension d= 2), there is only one 
mode in each corner, yet each mode is shared 
between two edges. 

The three current papers report experi- 
mental evidence for higher-order topological 
insulators. More specifically, they identify the 
topologically protected corner modes associ- 
ated with quadrupole insulators. The authors 
achieved this feat using artificial structures 
called metamaterials, which are engineered to 
have properties not found in nature”. 

Serra-Garcia et al. obtained the required 
topological structure by tuning the vibra- 
tional excitations of connected vibrating 
plates. Peterson et al. used coupled light-trap- 
ping devices known as microwave resonators. 
Finally, Imhof et al. used a network of electri- 
cal components (capacitors and inductors) 
that were linked to one other. All three teams 
showed that the corner modes of their topo- 
logical insulators exist at frequencies not per- 
mitted in the bulk — a clear indication that 
such modes originate from the bulk’s topology. 
Peterson and colleagues went a step further by 
explicitly demonstrating the robustness of the 
corner modes to deformation of the edges. 

The theoretical prediction of higher-order 
systems rests on a generalization of electric 
dipole moments to multipole moments that 
are quantized (having only specific discrete 
values)”. Whereas conventional topologi- 
cal insulators are related to dipoles, higher- 
order insulators are related to quadrupoles, 
octupoles, and so on. This theory has been 
corroborated by the authors’ experimental 
realizations of quadrupole systems. However, 
the experiments did not directly measure 
the responses of the topological insulators to 
electromagnetic fields, which would prove 
whether or not a quantized quadrupole 
moment is present. Such higher-order-bulk 
responses could be measured in electronic 
systems, in which higher-order insulators were 
demonstrated earlier this year*. Future work 
could also extend the theoretical formalism 
to general external fields, rather than solely 
electromagnetic fields. 


In terms of potential applications, it is not 
yet clear whether higher-order topological 
modes localized to corners or hinges have 
practical advantages over their conventional 
counterparts. For instance, higher-order 
topological insulators rely on the existence 
of crystal symmetries that typically limit the 
robustness of the edge modes. Moreover, it has 
been shown that protected modes can also be 
localized to points or lines of dimensionality 
lower than (d- 1) in ordinary topological insu- 
lators that have material defects. 

Finally, one can speculate about such systems 
beyond third order — in other words, beyond 
the octupole moment. However, these are diffi- 
cult to realize because of the unfortunate lack of 
spatial dimensions in our everyday world. Pos- 
sible ways of overcoming this difficulty include 
resorting to ‘synthetic dimensions provided by 
internal degrees of freedom (such as the oscil- 
lation modes of a resonator), or artificially 
enhancing the connectivity of crystal lattices 
using long-range links”. 

The authors’ experimental evidence for 
higher-order topological insulators illustrates 
the rapid transition from theoretical propos- 
als to experimental realizations in current 
research on topological materials. We expect 
the next few years will be the time for such 
materials to prove their engineering worth. = 
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Melanin triggers 
antifungal defences 


Melanins are enigmatic pigments that have many roles, and the melanin in 
pathogenic fungi can aid host infection. Identification of a mammalian protein that 
recognizes melanin now reveals an antifungal defence pathway. SEE LETTER P.382 


ARTURO CASADEVALL 


ost organisms produce numerous 
Mees of the highly diverse dark 

pigments known as melanins, 
which are among the last remaining bio- 
logical frontiers with the unknown. These 
polymer molecules can act in protective 
or harmful ways, in biological functions as 
diverse as providing protection against DNA- 
damaging ultraviolet radiation’ to bolstering 
fungal cell-wall strength’. Melanins bolster 
microbial virulence’, including that of many 
disease-causing fungi. The presence of mela- 
nin can trigger an immune response in the 
infected organism’, but how this occurs was 
unknown. On page 382, Stappers et al.° report 
the identification of a protein that can recog- 
nize a type of melanin produced by the fungus 
Aspergillus fumigatus. Their finding illuminates 


the immune-system response to a fungal 
infection that can be lethal in people who have 
a suppressed immune system, such as those 
who have undergone transplantation surgery’. 

Melanin pigments are stable free radicals, 
and, in animals and fungi, they are produced in 
membrane-bound organelles known as mela- 
nosomes, which shield the cell cytoplasm from 
the potentially damaging free-radical reac- 
tion needed for melanin production. They are 
insoluble and resistant to degradation by acids. 
These striking characteristics probably explain 
why their structures are difficult to analyse 
and are not fully understood. Host immune 
cells can trigger potentially damaging cell- 
signalling pathways in fungi. But such attacks 
can be neutralized by fungal melanin, which 
also reduces susceptibility to antifungal drugs’. 

Human disease caused by fungi of the 
genus Aspergillus is called aspergillosis. Ifa 
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50 Years Ago 


Like many other museums of its 
type, the Museum of Comparative 
Zoology has teaching and curatorial 
responsibilities, expeditions are 
organized to build up collections, 
and staff travel to study collections in 
other museums. Research conducted 
in the museum covers a wide range 
of topics — evolution, behaviour, 
ecology, zoogeography, physiology 
and biochemistry and taxonomy. 
Almost all the research produces 
results of interest to the evolutionist. 
One interesting find during the year 
was the discovery of a fossil insect 
from Cretaceous amber from New 
Jersey. This is the oldest known ant 
and is apparently virtually a missing 
link between ants and wasps. The 
presence of worker characteristics 
in these insects is evidence of the 
existence of social Hymenoptera as 
far back as about 100 million years. 
From Nature 16 March 1968 


100 Years Ago 


Anannouncement in the daily 
Press states that whale-meat 
furnished the principal article of 
food at a luncheon given in New 
York by the American Museum of 
Natural History to demonstrate 

the possibilities of whale-meat for 
home consumption, in order that 
the beef thus saved might be sent 

by America to relieve the scarcity 
prevailing among the Allies in 
Europe ... Unfortunately, we can do 
little to assist in this saving, for the 
whales in our home-waters cannot 
be “fished”; since neither ships nor 
men are available for the purpose ... 
It is to be hoped, however, that the 
fullest possible use will be made of 
the carcasses of the various species of 
Cetacea stranded around our coasts. 
Ofcourse, no great quantity of meat 
would thus be obtained, but locally 
it should form avery welcome 
addition to the scanty meat rations 
now of necessity prevailing. 

From Nature 14 March 1918 
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Figure 1 | A receptor that recognizes melanin and triggers antifungal defences. a, Infection by the 
fungus Aspergillus fumigatus can be lethal to certain people with weakened immune systems®, and many 
aspects of the body’s immune response to such infections are unknown. A. fumigatus spores contain 
melanin and can infect air-filled sacs in the lungs called alveoli. Using mice, Stappers et al.” investigated 
a protein family linked to antifungal defences* called C-lectins, and found evidence that one of these 
proteins, named MelLec by the authors, can bind a type of melanin pigment present in fungi. Melanin 
pigment can be sensed by MelLec in cells lining blood vessels, but how melanin reaches MelLec is 
unknown. b, As infection progresses, the germinating spores form cellular protrusions. Melanin 
recognition by MelLec triggers the synthesis of cytokine molecules that can attract immune cells called 
neutrophils. Neutrophils can then enter the alveolus and target the infection. 


lung infection takes hold in someone who has 
inhaled A. fumigatus spores, it can result in an 
infection that spreads elsewhere in the body. 
When A. fumigatus infects the lungs, host cells 
can trigger a cellular-degradation pathway 
called autophagy that aids fungal destruc- 
tion. However, fungal melanin can inhibit 
autophagy’. Moreover, melanin is linked to 
inflammation. 

The ability of melanin to target host 
defences, and the molecule’s role in fungal 
virulence, raises the question of whether mam- 
malian cells can recognize melanin. Stappers 
and colleagues investigated this by studying 
members of the C-type lectin protein fam- 
ily, which has previously been identified* as 
being involved in antifungal defence. Using 
an in vitro biochemical approach, the authors 
tested whether any C-type lectins from mice 
can bind fungal spores from A. fumigatus. 
One of the proteins they tested could do so, 
and they named it MelLec. 

The authors tested strains of A. fumigatus 
containing mutations that block steps in the 
melanin-synthesis pathway, and found that 
MelLec recognizes 1,8-dihydroxynaphthalene 
melanin. MelLec did not recognize other 
tested forms of melanin that are associated 
with fungal disease. 

The authors found that mouse MelLec is 
expressed in the endothelial cells that line 
the surface of vessels forming the circulatory 
system. This suggests that it responds to infec- 
tion after A. fumigatus has breached the lung 
defences in air-filled sacs called alveoli and 
moved farther into the body to reach the cir- 
culatory system (Fig. 1). In humans, MelLec is 
expressed in endothelial cells and in a type of 
immune cell known asa myeloid cell’. 

The authors genetically engineered mice that 
lacked MelLec. These mice seemed normal, 


but after treatment with molecules to induce 
immunosuppression and the injection of 
A. fumigatus spores into their bloodstream, they 
were more susceptible to infection than wild- 
type counterparts that had undergone the same 
treatment. Direct introduction of A. fumigatus 
into the lungs of mice lacking MelLec resulted in 
fewer immune cells called neutrophils entering 
the animals’ lungs than was the case for wild- 
type mice, suggesting that melanin recognition 
by MelLec aids neutrophil recruitment to sites 
of infection. The authors found that the reduced 
neutrophil recruitment in mice lacking MelLec 
was linked to lower expression of neutrophil- 
attracting molecules called cytokines. 

Although A. fumigatus is ubiquitous in the 
environment, not everyone with impaired 
immunity develops aspergillosis, suggesting 
that some individuals might be particularly 
vulnerable to the infection. To investigate 
this, Stappers and colleagues studied peo- 
ple who were in an immunosuppressed state 
following transplantation. Those who had a 
mutant version of MelLec in which a specific 
glycine amino-acid residue was replaced by 
alanine were more susceptible to infection by 
A. fumigatus than those who had the normal 
version of the protein. In vitro analysis of 
human cells revealed that this mutation is 
associated with decreased cytokine produc- 
tion in response to fungal exposure compared 
with cytokine production in cells containing 
the normal version of MelLec. 

The identification of a MelLec mutation 
linked to susceptibility to fungal infection 
suggests an immediate clinical application in 
identifying patients at high risk of developing 
Aspergillus infections and who might benefit 
the most from antifungal treatments. More- 
over, individuals with a functioning immune 
system can develop a hypersensitive reaction 
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to Aspergillus, a condition known as allergic 
pulmonary aspergillosis, and other MelLec 
mutations might be responsible for this 
predisposition. 

As with all good scientific studies, the answer 
to the question of whether the body can sense 
melanin raises many additional questions. 
For example, how does melanin pigment on 
spores in the alveoli reach MelLec on cells 
located more internally? Perhaps when spores 
germinate and form cellular protrusions, these 
damage alveolar integrity and enable the spores 
to reach blood vessels. Another possibility is 
that spores are ingested and transported by 
macrophage cells of the immune system”. 

Stapper and colleagues’ work might mark 
the beginning of an era in which additional 
melanin-binding molecules are discovered. 
L-Dopa melanin and other types of melanin 
are pro-inflammatory’, so it seems reasonable 
to speculate that they are recognized by as-yet- 
unknown host proteins. Furthermore, MelLec 
offers a target for drug development because 
drugs that enhance its activity might boost 
immune responses to Aspergillus infection. 

Like the discovery of the Toll-like receptor 
proteins that sense microbial infection in the 
fruit fly Drosophila melanogaster, Stapper and 
colleagues’ identification of this first known 
melanin receptor arose from fungal-infection 
studies in model animals. At a time when 
researchers are increasingly urged to focus 
on studies with immediate clinical relevance, 
it is important to remember that transforma- 
tive work often begins with model systems. 
Given that fungi are major pathogens target- 
ing invertebrates, perhaps MelLec homologues 
exist in animal models such as D. melanogaster 
and the worm Caenorhabditis elegans, open- 
ing the door to the use of these organisms for 
additional investigation of this phenomenon. 
These and other studies building on the work 
of Stapper and colleagues might further our 
understanding of host-defence mechanisms. = 
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The landscape of genomic alterations 
across childhood cancers 


A list of authors and affiliations appears at the end of the paper. 


Pan-cancer analyses that examine commonalities and differences among various cancer types have emerged as a powerful 
way to obtain novel insights into cancer biology. Here we present a comprehensive analysis of genetic alterations in a 
pan-cancer cohort including 961 tumours from children, adolescents, and young adults, comprising 24 distinct molecular 
types of cancer. Using a standardized workflow, we identified marked differences in terms of mutation frequency and 
significantly mutated genes in comparison to previously analysed adult cancers. Genetic alterations in 149 putative cancer 
driver genes separate the tumours into two classes: small mutation and structural/copy-number variant (correlating 
with germline variants). Structural variants, hyperdiploidy, and chromothripsis are linked to TP53 mutation status and 
mutational signatures. Our data suggest that 7-8° of the children in this cohort carry an unambiguous predisposing 
germline variant and that nearly 50% of paediatric neoplasms harbour a potentially druggable event, which is highly 


relevant for the design of future clinical trials. 


Cure rates for childhood cancers have increased to about 80% in recent 
decades, but cancer is still the leading cause of death by disease in the 
developed world among children over one year of age!”. Furthermore, 
many children who survive cancer suffer from long-term sequelae of 
surgery, cytotoxic chemotherapy, and radiotherapy, including mental 
disabilities, organ toxicities, and secondary cancers’. A crucial step in 
developing more specific and less damaging therapies is the unravelling 
of the complete genetic repertoire of paediatric malignancies, which 
differ from adult malignancies in terms of their histopathological 
entities and molecular subtypes*. Over the past few years, many entity- 
specific sequencing efforts have been launched, but the few paediatric 
pan-cancer studies thus far have focused only on mutation frequencies, 
germline predisposition, and alterations in epigenetic regulators*®. 

We have carried out a broad exploration of cancers in children, 
adolescents, and young adults, by incorporating small mutations and 
copy-number or structural variants on somatic and germline levels, 
and by identifying putative cancer genes and comparing them to those 
previously reported in adult cancers by The Cancer Genome Atlas 
(TCGA)’. We have also examined mutational signatures and potential 
drug targets. The compendium of genetic alterations presented here is 
available to the scientific community at http://www.pedpancan.com. 

This integrative analysis includes 24 types of cancer and covers all 
major childhood cancer entities, many of which occur exclusively in 
children’ (Fig. 1, Supplementary Table 1). Ninety-five per cent of the 
patients in this study were diagnosed during childhood or adolescence 
(aged 18 years or younger) and 5% as young adults (up to 25 years) 
(Extended Data Fig. 1a). This study is biased towards central nervous 
system tumours, and is complemented by an additional study of a 
non-overlapping paediatric cohort with mainly leukaemias and extra- 
cranial solid tumours’. 

We compiled paired-end Illumina-based sequencing data for 961 
tumours (914 individual patients) from previous cancer-type spe- 
cific studies (see Methods and Supplementary Note 1) including 547 
whole-genome sequences (WGS, median coverage 37x) and 414 
whole-exome sequences (WES, 121) partially complemented by 
low-coverage whole genomes (Supplementary Tables 1, 2). Tumour 
and matched germline samples were processed with standardized pipe- 
lines to detect single nucleotide variants (SNVs), short insertions and 


deletions (indels), copy-number variants (CNVs) and other structural 
variants. Secondary (relapse) tumours (n = 82, including 47 matched 
to primaries) were analysed separately from the main primary cohort 
(n=879). 


Mutation frequencies across cancer types 

Coding somatic SNV (93%) and indel (7%) counts correlated across all 
samples (n =879) (R=0.27, P=9.1 x 10°; Extended Data Fig. 1b, c). 
Mutation frequencies varied between cancer types (0.02-0.49 muta- 
tions per Mb) and were overall 14 times lower than in adult cancers’ 
(0.13 versus 1.8 mutations per Mb, TCGA data; Fig. 1, Extended Data 
Fig. 1c, Supplementary Table 3). Relapse tumours harboured signifi- 
cantly more mutations than primary tumours (P= 0.0015, excluding 
highly mutated tumours; Extended Data Fig. 1d). 

Tumours with more than 10 mutations per Mb have been referred 
to as ‘hypermutators, and are often related to deficiencies in mismatch 
repair (MMR)!%!!. In this cohort, hypermutation occurred exclu- 
sively in H3.3 or H3.1 K27-wildtype (K27wt) high-grade gliomas with 
biallelic germline mutations in MSH6 or PMS2, with an extremely 
high mutational burden similar to the highest among adult tumours 
(in POLE- or POLQ-mutated carcinomas)”!? (Fig. 1). Some paediatric 
tumours had a mutational burden below this threshold, but markedly 
above average (2-10 mutations per Mb, referred to as ‘paediatric highly 
mutated’), including several K27wt high-grade gliomas with monoal- 
lelic germline variants in MSH2, MSH6 or PMS2 (Fig. 1). Whether these 
highly mutated tumours respond to immune checkpoint inhibitors, as 
described for paediatric glioblastoma, should be of clinical interest!>, 

As in previous reports, the somatic mutation burden increased with 
patient age (R= 0.39, P=2.9 x 10~°), except in Burkitt's lymphoma 
(immunoglobulin hypermutation) and tumours with ‘kataegis’ events of 
localized hypermutation at double-stranded breakpoints'*!° (Extended 
Data Fig. le, f). Both SNVs (R=0.37, P=1.0 x 10~5) and indels 
(R=0.27, P=5.4 x 10~*) correlated with patient age overall, although 
within some cancers (for example, acute lymphoblastic leukaeumia 
(ALL), Ewing’s sarcoma, and rhabdomyosarcoma), we observed almost 
random mutational loads (R < 0.2). Rhabdomyosarcomas were largely 
dominated by embryonal tumours with more mutations than the few 
alveolar cases (median 0.27 versus 0.12 mutations per Mb, P=0.002). 


A list of authors and affiliations appears at the end of the paper. 
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Mutational processes in childhood cancers 

Most cancer types predominantly harboured C > T transitions 
(>30% of SNVs in two-thirds of cancer types) linked to mutational 
signature 1, whose previously described age-association occurred 
in some paediatric brain tumours!*!® (P < 0.05; Extended Data 
Figs 1g, 2a-c). Mutational signatures, possibly reflecting biochemical 
cellular processes, have previously been investigated for many, mainly 
adult, cancers". In this paediatric cohort (WGS, n = 503), we found 
evidence for major contributions of 16 out of 30 published signa- 
tures and also identified one new signature’® (Fig. 2, Extended Data 
Fig. 2a, Supplementary Table 4). This ‘signature P1; which is distinct 
from any previously documented signatures and harbours elevated 
C>T mutations in a CCC/CCT context, occurred in several atypi- 
cal teratoid rhabdoid tumours (ATRTs) and one ependymoma (Fig. 2, 
Extended Data Fig. 2d, Supplementary Table 5). Its activity correlated 
with ‘multiple nucleotide variants’ (MNVs; R=0.87, P=1.1 x 10-), 
but no particular loci or genes were mutually altered in the affected 
tumours (Extended Data Fig. 2d). Notably, all ATRTs with signature 
P1 were in the recently defined subgroup ‘SHH; and even within one 
proposed methylation subset of these!” (P= 0.003, Wilcoxon rank-sum 
test; Extended Data Fig. 2d). Signatures 16 and 18 were heterogene- 
ously represented within several cancer types, with signature 16 being 
most prominent in pilocytic astrocytomas, and signature 18, previously 
proposed to be associated with oxidative DNA damage and related 
to C>A transversions, in neuroblastomas, rhabdomyosarcomas, and 
other tumours with multiple structural variants'*'® (Extended Data 
Figs 1g, 2a, c, 3a). 

Signature 3, the ‘canonical’ double-stranded break signature linked 
to mutations in BRCA1 or BRCA2 or to a ‘BRCAness’ phenotype, and 
signatures 8 (recently linked to BRCA2 or PALB2 germline mutations 
in medulloblastomas; S$. M. Waszak et al., personal communication) 
and 13 were linked to chromothripsis and TP53 mutations. This was 
particularly true for TP53 germline-mutated SHH medulloblastomas, 


Paediatric pan-cancer cohort 


© Highly mutated samples 
—— Median paediatric 
—— Median adult 


and similarly for adrenocortical carcinomas and rhabdomyosarcomas 
(Extended Data Fig. 3b, c). Overall, signatures 3, 8, and 13 were more 
pronounced in cancer types with higher genomic instability (that is, 
structural variants; Extended Data Fig. 2e). 


Germline variants in cancer predisposition genes 

A recent study of more than 1,000 patients estimated that about 8% of 
children with cancer harbour a hereditary predisposition’. Accordingly, 
in our cohort (n = 914 individual patients, about 25% of samples over- 
lapping with the previous study), 7.6% of samples were determined 
as being likely to be associated with a pathogenic germline variant™'® 
(162 genes investigated; Supplementary Tables 6, 7). No general age- 
of-onset bias was observed in patients with a predisposition; however, 
onset was later in germline MMR- deficient patients (P= 0.0001), even 
within the high-grade glioma sub-cohort (P=0.001). 

Hereditary predisposition was most common in adrenocortical 
carcinomas (50%) and hypodiploid B-ALL (28%), followed by K27wt 
high-grade gliomas, ATRTs, SHH medulloblastomas, and retinoblas- 
tomas (15-25% each; Fig. 3a). Compared to the previous study, LZTR1, 
TSC2, and CHEK2 emerged as new putative predisposition genes, and 
possible new associations, such as SDHA with medulloblastoma, were 
detected5 (Fig. 3b). 

Most germline variants were related to DNA repair genes from 
mismatch (MSH2, MSH6, PMS2) and double-stranded break (TP53, 
BRCA2, CHEK2) repair (Fig. 3b, c). Both groups are clinically rele- 
vant: patients with constitutional MMR deficiency could be candidates 
for immune checkpoint inhibition’ (Figs 1, 3b, c). Carriers of TP53 
germline mutations (Li-Fraumeni syndrome), here most common in 
adrenocortical carcinomas, hypodiploid B-ALL, SHH medulloblasto- 
mas, and K27wt high-grade gliomas, are at a 50% risk for early-onset 
cancer compared to 1% overall, and are susceptible to treatment- 
induced secondary oncogenesis””°-* (Fig. 3b). Correcting the predis- 
position frequency of 7.6% in this cohort for the relative incidence of 
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Molecular cancer types in paediatric pan-cancer cohort 

1) Hepatoblastoma (HB) (n = 16) 

{mal} Pilocytic astrocytoma (PA) (n = 105) 

1) Retinoblastoma (RB) (n = 36) 

WW) Ependymoma supratentorial (EPDg;) (n = 15) 

Wi Acute myeloid leukaemia (AML) (n = 30) 

|] B-cell acute lymphoblastic leukaemia, 
non-hypodiploid (B-ALL ,1n.,) (2 = 61) 

WB Wilms tumour (WT) (n = 51) 

i | Ependymoma infratentorial (EPD,;) (n = 55) 

QBATRT (rn = 19) 
B-cell acute lymphoblastic leukaemia, 
hypodiploid (B-ALLjyypo) (n = 20) 

|| Medulloblastoma Group 4 (MBgpa) (n = 107) 

Hl Ewing's sarcoma (EWS) (n = 24) 


(T-ALL) (n= 19 


Figure 1 | Somatic mutations in the paediatric pan-cancer cohort. 
Somatic coding mutation frequencies in 24 paediatric (n = 879 primary 
tumours) and 11 adult (n = 3,281) cancer types (TCGA)’. Hypermutated 
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( ETMR (ETMR) (n = 11) 
ledulloblastoma Group (n= 
Medullobl Group 3 (MBgpg) (n = 60) 
HB Medulloblastoma WNT (MByyyyr) (7 = 21) 
my Tcell acute lymphoblastic leukaemia 


Neuoeeeome (NB) (n = 59) 
Hi Medulloblastoma SHH (MBgyy) (n = 42) 
Bl Adrenocortical carcinoma (ACC) (n = 8) 
I Rhabdomyosarcoma (RMS) (n = 21) 
BB High-grade glioma K27wt (HGG, 
Il Osteosarcoma (OS) (n = 42) 
Ml High-grade glioma K27M (HGGyo7y) (n = 57) 
Hi Burkitt’s lymphoma (BL) (n = 15) 


Adult cancer types (TCGA) 

M) Acute myeloid leukaemia (LAML) 

il Breast adenocarcinoma (BRCA) 

Hl Ovarian serous carcinoma (OV) 

Wi Kidney renal clear cell carcinoma (KIRC) 

BB Glioblastoma (GBM) 

Hl Uterine corpus endometrial carcinoma (UCEC) 

Mi Colon/rectal carcinoma (COAD/READ) 

Mi) Head and neck squamous carcinoma (HNSC) 
Bladder urothelial carcinoma (BLCA) 

Hl Lung adenocarcinoma (LUAD) 
Lung squamous cell carcinoma (LUSC) 


) (n = 67) 


‘other/ 


and highly mutated samples are separated by dashed grey lines and 
highlighted with black squares. Median mutation loads are shown as solid 
lines (black, cancer types; purple, all paediatric; green, all adult). 
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Figure 2 | Mutational processes active in paediatric cancers. 
Contributions of thirty known and one novel mutational signature to the 
somatic mutations for the ten most frequently mutated samples per cancer 
type; each bar represents one individual tumour. 


cancer types as a whole, we find that approximately 6% of all childhood 
cancer patients may carry a causative germline variant (Fig. 3d). 


Significance analysis identifies cancer driver genes 
Genome-wide analysis for significant mutation clusters (n = 538, 
WGS excluding hypermutators) identified non-coding mutations in 
the TERT promoter in 2.5% of tumours (Extended Data Fig. 4a, b, 
Supplementary Table 8). Further high-confidence clusters corre- 
sponded to coding mutations in frequently mutated genes (TP53, 
H3F3A, CTNNB1), and to localized hypermutation at the rearranged 
MYC locus in Burkitt’s lymphoma, while the bulk were classified as 
likely technical artefacts’* (Extended Data Fig. 4b). 

MuSiC identified 77 significantly mutated genes (SMGs), which were 
ranked according to their pan-cancer mutation frequency” (Fig. 4, 
Supplementary Tables 9, 10). Most SMGs were mutually exclusively 
mutated across cancer types, demonstrating specificity of single puta- 
tive driver genes in childhood cancers as compared to more frequent 
co-mutation in adult cancers in the TCGA study” (Extended Data 
Fig. 4c-e). None of the SMGs showed a bias towards samples with 
higher mutation frequencies. The allele frequencies of mutations in 
SMGs were higher than in non-SMGs, and ranked higher in individual 
tumours, suggesting an early clonal occurrence of these likely driver 
events (Extended Data Fig. 4f). Two additional SMGs emerged from 
analysis of the relapse tumours (1 = 82): PRPS1 and NT5C2, both of 
which have been previously implicated in disease progression and 
chemotherapy resistance”>”® (Extended Data Fig. 4g). 

Genes linked to epigenetic modification emerged as the most 
common (25% of tumours, 23 of 24 cancer types) and the largest (20%) 
group of SMGs (Extended Data Fig. 5a). Compared to a previous study’, 
for example, we also detected ARIDIA and BCOR. Transcriptional 
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Figure 3 | Germline mutations in cancer predisposition genes. 

a, Frequency of patients with a pathogenic germline mutation per 

cancer type (n= 914 tumours). b, Mutated genes sorted by number of 
affected samples (del, copy-number alterations; others, SNVs/indels). 

c, Cellular processes associated with cancer predisposition genes. 

d, Frequency of germline mutations adjusted for incidence and estimated 
total proportion of childhood cancers likely to be linked to hereditary 
predisposition. 


regulators and MAP-kinase-associated genes accounted for 12-15% 
of SMGs. TP53 was the only DNA repair gene among somatic SMGs, 
in contrast to the multiple DNA repair-related germline mutations, 
and also in contrast to adult cancers (9% of SMGs, TCGA)’. PI3K- 
associated SMGs are the most commonly altered (31%) genes in adult 
cancers, compared to only 3% in paediatric cancers, which could be 
related to their often late occurrence in the evolution of multi-hit adult 
cancers”’ (Extended Data Fig. 5a). 

Forty-seven per cent of paediatric tumours harboured at least one 
SMG mutation, with most tumours (57%) having only one. SMG muta- 
tions were rare (<15%) in ependymomas, hepatoblastomas, Ewing’s 
sarcomas (driven by EWSR1 fusions instead of by point mutations”*), 
and pilocytic astrocytomas, and common (>90%) in K27M high- 
grade gliomas, WNT medulloblastomas, and Burkitt’s lymphomas. 
By contrast, 93% of adult cancers harbour at least one mutation in an 
(adult cancer-related) SMG and 76% in multiple SMGs’ (Extended 
Data Fig. 5b). In line with the accompanying paediatric pan-cancer 
study’, only around 30% of paediatric SMGs overlapped with adult 
SMGs (Extended Data Fig. 5c). On the basis of incidence-normalized 
mutation frequencies, TP53 is predicted to be the most common 
somatically mutated gene (4% of childhood tumours), followed by 
KRAS, ATRX, NF1, and RB1 (1-2% of tumours); in adult cancers, with 
similarly normalized data, TP53 is also the most commonly mutated 
gene, albeit ten times more frequently (Extended Data Fig. 5d). 

Assessment of high functional impact mutations (OncodriveFM 
revealed well-known tumour suppressor genes (TSGs) such as TP53, 
ATRX, SMARCA4, and RB1, and further putative TSGs, including 
FMR1 in SHH/WNT medulloblastomas and MALRDI1 (also known 
as C10orf112) in rhabdomyosarcomas (Extended Data Fig. 6a). Locally 
clustered ‘hotspot mutations’ (OncodriveClust)*””? identified known 
oncogenes, such as CTNNB1, PIK3CA, KRAS, and BRAF, proposed 
oncogenes (ACVR1, KBTBD4, TBR1), and possible new candidates, 
such as SF3B1, in Group 4 medulloblastomas (Extended Data Fig. 6b). 


9 


Recurrent structural and copy-number variants 

The degree of genomic instability (that is, the number of structural 
variants, including insertions, deletions, translocations, and inver- 
sions), varied substantially (median 1-434 structural variants) across 
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Figure 4 | Significantly mutated genes in paediatric compared to adult cancer types. Percentage of tumours with non-silent mutations in 77 SMGs for 


24 paediatric tumour types (m = 879 tumours) and the pan-cancer cohort. 


cancer types (WGS, n= 539), with more than 1,000 structural variants 
in individual samples of adrenocortical carcinoma and osteosarcoma 
(Fig. 5a, Supplementary Table 11). Genomic instability correlated with 
germline (P=3 x 107!) and somatic (P=2 x 10~*) TP53 mutations 
across all samples, but differed markedly between cancer types—again 
suggesting cancer type-specific effects of DNA repair (Fig. 5b, Extended 
Data Figs 3b, 7a). 

Genomically unstable cancers were also more often hyperdiploid*! 
(Supplementary Table 12). Twelve per cent of tumours had a ploidy of 
four or more, 72% retained a near-diploid state (ploidy 1.5-2.5), and 
hypodiploidy was observed mainly in hypodiploid B-ALLs (Extended 
Data Fig. 7b). Hyperdiploidy was associated with somatic (P=0.005) 
and germline (P=0.003) TP53 mutations, in line with a role for mutant 
TP53 in the bypassing of the G1 tetraploidy checkpoint*” (Extended 
Data Fig. 7c-e). Chromothripsis was also often observed in hyper- 
diploid cancers and co-occurred with somatic (P=2.3 x 10-1°) and 
germline TP53 (P=5 x 10-8) mutations in 50% and 66% of these 
tumours, compared to 8% in TP53 wild-type tumours**-*> (Extended 
Data Fig. 7f-h, Supplementary Table 13). 

Thirty-four regions recurrently altered by copy-number changes 
(17 amplified, 17 deleted) were identified using GISTIC2.0 (WGS, 
n=516)**; candidate driver genes were assigned to each based on 
known cancer genes and literature review (Fig. 5c, Extended Data 
Fig. 8a, b, Supplementary Tables 14-17). Alterations per cancer type 
are summarized in Extended Data Fig. 9. 

Recurrently amplified regions contained known oncogenes, 
including MYC, MYCN, or GLI2, with 11 regions involving high- 
level amplifications (at least 5-fold gain) (Extended Data Fig. 8b). 
Further interesting regions included 17q11.2 with 61 genes, contain- 
ing NCOR1 as a potential candidate, and a region on 12q24.31 near 
(~0.1 Mb) the proposed oncogene KDM2B*””*, Recurrently deleted 
regions were predominantly associated with epigenetic or cell cycle 
regulators, most commonly TP53, PTEN, SETD2, and CDKN2A or 
CDKN2B. Further potential tumour suppressors included RAD51D 
on 17q12 and FOXFI on 16q24.1, with significant loss across the 
cohort®?. 

As evidenced by recurrent structural variation outside genes (based 
on breakpoint clusters in 10-kb windows), rearrangements linked to 
enhancer hijacking were also found, involving GFI1B and DDX31 
in medulloblastomas and TERT in neuroblastomas***!. Together 
with genes directly affected by breakpoints, in total 70 structural 
variant-related putative cancer genes were found, many associ- 
ated with cell cycle or growth (for example, the tumour suppressor 
PTPRD) or epigenetic regulators (such as SUZ12)*”"8 (Extended Data 
Fig. 8c, Supplementary Tables 18, 19). Cancer type-specific events that 
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occurred together with high expression (data derived from Northcott 
et al.“*) included alterations of RIMS2*. 

The analysed genomic alterations were combined into 166 
‘likely functional events’ (LFEs) affecting 149 genes, classified as 
M-(mutation)-type or as SC-(structural/copy-number variant) -type 
(Extended Data Fig. 10a, Supplementary Table 20). Along the ‘cancer 
genome hyperbola, individual tumours (WGS, n = 539) differenti- 
ated between an M-class (more M-type LFEs) and an SC-class (more 
SC-type LFEs)*° (Extended Data Fig. 10b, Supplementary Table 21). 
Fifty-five per cent of tumours were exclusive to one class, 27% were 
mixed but dominated by one type of LFE, 8% were ambiguous, and 
10% had no LFEs (which may be of particular interest in assessing 
other tumour-driving events at the epigenetic or transcriptomic level). 
Germline MMR mutations were enriched in the M-class, and germline 
TP53 mutations in the SC-class (P= 0.0003 and P= 0.05, respectively, 
Fisher’s exact test; Extended Data Fig. 10c). Individual cancer types 
displayed varying relative distributions of mutation classes (Extended 
Data Fig. 10d). 


Drug targets in childhood cancers 

To assess the status of druggability of childhood cancers, the cohort 
(n= 675 with full genomic information; WES-only, n = 39; see 
Methods) was screened for potentially druggable events’? (PDEs, that is, 
alterations in 179 genes with a directly or indirectly targeted treatment 
currently available or under development; Supplementary Table 22). 
This analysis revealed 453 PDEs in 59 genes, including 3% germline 
events (Supplementary Table 23). Most cancer types had tumours with 
PDEs related to both M- and SC-type (Fig. 6a). Most commonly, PDEs 
occurred in Burkitt's lymphomas and pilocytic astrocytomas, while 
none were detected in ependymomas or hepatoblastomas (although 
the latter lacked information regarding CNVs or structural variants). 
Associated pathways included RTK/MAPK signalling, transcriptional 
regulation, cell cycle control, and DNA repair (Fig. 6a). 

When the data are normalized for relative cancer incidence, 52% 
of all primary paediatric tumours may harbour a PDE (Fig. 6b); this 
might be an underestimate, given that some structural variants may 
not have been detected by this approach (for example, the common 
MYC translocations in Burkitt’s ly mphoma)”’. After incidence adjust- 
ment, MAPK signalling and cell cycle control were most commonly 
affected. Notably, the PDEs often varied between primary and relapse 
tumours from one patient (n =41): only 37% of primary tumours 
with PDEs retained these upon progression, while most of them par- 
tially or completely gained or lost events. This highlights the need 
for profiling of the current tumour when considering personalized 
therapy. 
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Figure 5 | Genomic instability and recurrent copy-number alterations. 
a, Frequency of structural variants (SVs) across cancer types (n = 539 
tumours). b, Structural variant load from a across all tumours in relation 
to TP53 mutations (generalized linear model, confidence interval 0.95). 
a, b, Quartiles, range of whiskers: 1.5 x interquartile range. c, Genomic 
regions with significant copy-number changes (red, gains 

or amplifications; blue, deletions; n = 516 tumours). 


Discussion 

Our analysis of this pan-cancer compendium outlines the landscape of 
genomic alterations across multiple childhood cancer types. Although 
some alteration types and rarer entities are still under-represented 
and significance analyses are probably limited, this dataset of nearly 
1,000 tumours (which can be explored at http://www.pedpancan. 
com) provides an unprecedented data resource for paediatric cancer 
research, further complemented by the accompanying pan-cancer 
study” (https://pecan.stjude.org/proteinpaint/study/pan-target). The 
multiple differences found compared to previous studies of adult 
tumours emphasize the need to consider paediatric cancers separately, 
further demonstrating a need for mechanism-of-action driven drug 
development for paediatric indications”. 

The predicted frequency of pathogenic germline variants in 6% of 
patients, together with previous findings, demonstrates the relevance of 
genetic predisposition in childhood cancer®. Germline TP53 variants, 
which are clinically highly important, are estimated for 1.5% of children 
with cancer, and for more than 10% within individual cancer types. 
Genetic counselling should thus be systematically considered, particu- 
larly for patients with indicated high-risk entities. 

Although stratified targeted treatment is currently incorporated 
only rarely into first-line therapy for paediatric cancer patients, 
our finding that nearly 50% of primary childhood tumours har- 
bour a potentially targetable genetic event is encouraging. It also 
highlights the need for personalized profiling for each patient, 
both to increase diagnostic accuracy and to exploit the potential 
for potentially more effective and less harmful precision therapies. 
This may also transcend the direct targeting of genes or pathways, 
for example, through immune checkpoint inhibition in hypermu- 
tated tumours’? or through PARP inhibition in genomically unsta- 
ble (BRCAness’) tumours“®. It is hoped that ongoing personalized 
medicine approaches for patients at relapse will give initial infor- 
mation on the use and effectiveness of such targeted drugs (for 
example, in the clinical trials pedMATCH-NCT03155620; eSMART- 
NCT02813135; INFORM?’?). Additional longitudinal monitoring, 
for example using serial liquid biopsies, may further improve our 
understanding of tumour biology and the development of resistance 
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Figure 6 | Potentially druggable events in paediatric cancers. 

a, Proportion of primary tumours with potentially druggable events and 
associated biological pathways, per cancer type (n = 675 tumours with 
complete genomic information). NA, not available. b, Proportion of 
patients with potentially druggable events, projected after normalization 
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mechanisms, and shed light on therapeutic challenges such as tumour 
heterogeneity. 

In summary, this multi-faceted pan-cancer analysis provides a 
valuable resource for assessing genomic alterations across the spectrum 
of paediatric tumours. While there are undoubtedly more discoveries 
to come in terms of expanded cohorts and whole-genome and tran- 
scriptome analysis, we believe that this study provides a strong basis for 
functional follow-up and investigation of potential therapeutic targets 
in this specific patient population. 


Online Content Methods, along with any additional Extended Data display items and 
Source Data, are available in the online version of the paper; references unique to 
these sections appear only in the online paper. 
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METHODS 


Samples. The cohort analysed in this study is a compilation of individual sequencing 
datasets from various sources: the International Cancer Genome Consortium 
(ICGC) - Pedbrain Tumor and MMML-seq (http://www.icgc.org), the German 
Cancer Consortium (DKTK) (https://dktk.dkfz.de/en/home), the Pediatric Cancer 
Genome Project (PCGP) (http://explore.pediatriccancergenomeproject.org/), 
the Heidelberg Institute for Personalized Oncology (HIPO) (http://www.dkfz.de/ 
en/hipo), the Individualized Therapy For Relapsed Malignancies in Childhood 
(INFORM) registry (www.dkfz.de/en/inform), and other previously published 
datasets (listed below). For all included tumours, matched germline control tissue 
was available. Ninety-five per cent of the patients were under 18 years of age (or age 
unspecified but confirmed age group paediatric), but available data were included 
for patients up to 25 years, as these were considered relevant for cancer types that 
typically peak at a young age. All centres have approved data access and informed 
consent had been obtained from all patients. 

External data were downloaded from the European Genome-Phenome 
Archive (EGA; https://www.ebi.ac.uk/ega/home) using the accession numbers 
EGAD00001000085, EGAD00001000135, EGAD00001000159, 
EGAD00001000160, EGAD00001000161, EGAD00001000162, 
EGAD00001000163, EGAD00001000164, EGAD00001000165, 
EGAD00001000259, EGAD00001000260, EGAD00001000261, 
EGAD00001000268, and EGAD00001000269*"*; internal datasets are related to 
previous PMIDs 27748748, 27479119, 26923874, 25670083, 25253770, 24972766, 
24553142, 25135868, 26632267, 26179511, 24651015, 28726821, 23817572, 
25962120, 26294725!71944°3-74 (Supplementary Note 1). 

The final cohort included 914 individual patients of no more than 25 years of 
age including primary tumours for 879 patients with 47 matched relapsed tumours, 
and an additional 35 independent relapsed tumours (Supplementary Tables 1, 2). 
Deep-sequencing (~30x ) whole-genome data (WGS) were available for 547 
samples with matched control, whole-exome sequencing (WES) for 414, and 
low-coverage whole-genome sequencing (IcWGS) for an additional 54 germline 
and 186 tumour samples. Depending on the requirements of each sub-analysis, 
we used WES and WGS, WGS only (excluding Ewing’s sarcoma, Wilms tumour, 
hepatoblastoma, and T-ALL), or WES, WGS and IcWGS (germline excluding 
Ewing's sarcoma, Wilms tumour and hepatoblastoma; tumours excluding Ewing's 
sarcoma and hepatoblastoma) were used (Supplementary Table 24). ‘Subgroups’ of 
cancer types were considered as separate entities if there was considerable evidence 
of differences in terms of clinical and molecular behaviours, if sub-cohort sizes 
were substantial, and if full annotation of all samples was available. All samples 
had been sequenced using Illumina technology and 99% of samples were paired- 
end sequences with 100 bp read length. Ninety-eight per cent of exome sequences 
are covered with at least 30x, 94% with at least 60 x, and the total median exome 
coverage is 121 x. The whole-genome sequenced samples have a median coverage 
of 37 x and 94% of samples are covered with at least 30 x. Information on coverage 
and other metrics for all samples are provided in Supplementary Table 2. 

Cancer type incidence. Information on incidence of cancer types in the popula- 
tion was derived from the SEER database (Surveillance, Epidemiology, and End 
Results program)*; further detailed information on different subgroups of cancer 
types (central nervous system tumours and subgroups of medulloblastoma, epend- 
ymoma, and ALL) was transferred from cancer type-specific publications’>””. 
Survival data are based on information from the German Childhood Cancer 
Registry*°. Incidence rates of adult cancers were taken from information in the 
German GEKID database (http://www.gekid.de/, 2003-2012). 

Data preprocessing. All data were processed using a standardized alignment 
and variant calling pipeline, which was developed in the context of the ICGC 
Pan-Cancer project (https://dockstore.org/containers/quay.io/pancancer/pcawg- 
dkfz-workflow)*!. 

Alignments. Datasets were available in either raw FASTQ or aligned BAM format. 
To allow standardized processing for all included samples, BAM files were sorted 
by read name using sambamba (v.0.4.6) and converted to a raw-like FASTQ 
format using SamToFastq (v.1.61). Reads were then aligned to the phase II reference 
human genome assembly of the 1000 Genomes Project including decoy sequences 
(ftp://ftp.1000genomes.ebi.ac.uk/vol1/ftp/technical/reference/phase2_reference_ 
assembly_sequence/hs37d5.fa.gz) using BWA-MEM (v.0.7.8 using default settings 
except ‘-T 0’). Matching genotypes of tumour and control samples were confirmed 
by calculating pairwise DNA sequence similarities at 1,000 reference SNPs (dbSNP 
v.138)°?, 

Mutation calling. SNVs were called with the previously described samtools-based 
DKFZ pipeline adjusted for ICGC Pan-Cancer settings, and short indels were called 
using Platypus (v.0.7.4)’4*°. Variants were first identified in the tumour sample and 
germline or somatic origin was determined based on their presence or absence in 
the matched control tissue. Functional effects were annotated using ANNOVAR 
and GENCODE19 (http://www.gencodegenes.org/releases/19.html)™*. 


Somatic structural variant discovery. Somatic structural variant discovery 
was pursued across all whole-genome sequenced samples (high-quality struc- 
tural variants available for n= 539 primary tumours) using the DELLY ICGC 
Pan-Cancer analysis workflow (https://github.com/ICGC-TCGA-PanCancer/ 
pcawg_delly_workflow)*°. A high-stringency structural variant set was obtained 
by additionally filtering somatic structural variants detected in 1% or more of a 
set of 1,105 germline samples from healthy individuals belonging to phase I of the 
1000 Genomes Project and by removing somatic structural variants present in 
any of the paediatric germline samples of this study®*. High-stringency structural 
variants were further required to have at least four supporting read pairs with a 
minimum mapping quality of 20 and were restricted to somatic structural variant 
sizes from 300 bp to 500 Mb. 

Copy-number calling. Copy numbers were estimated using ACEseq (allele- 
specific copy-number estimation from sequencing) (K. Kleinheinz et al., unpub- 
lished data), using a binned tumour-control coverage ratio and B-allele frequency 
(BAF). Allele frequencies were obtained for all single nucleotide polymorphism 
(SNP) positions recorded in dbSNP version 135°”. To improve sensitivity with 
regard to imbalanced and balanced regions, SNP positions in the control were 
phased with impute2*”. Additionally, the coverage for 10-kb windows with suffi- 
cient mapping quality and read density was recorded and subsequently corrected 
for GC content and replication timing. 

The genome was segmented using the PSCBS package incorporating structural 
variant breakpoints defined by DELLY***?. Segments were clustered based on 
coverage ratio and BAF using k-means and neighbouring segments in the same 
cluster were joined; focal segments (<9 Mb) were stitched to the more similar 
neighbour. Tumour cell content and ploidy were estimated by testing how well 
different combinations of both explain the data. Segments with balanced BAF were 
assigned to even-numbered copy-number states, whereas unbalanced segments 
were allowed to match with uneven numbers as well. Finally, estimated tumour cell 
content and ploidy were used to compute the total and allele-specific copy-number 
for each segment. High-quality copy-number calls were available for n= 516 of 
the WGS samples. 

Mutation statistics. The frequency of somatic mutations in coding regions was 
determined for each sample individually by normalizing the total number of 
coding mutations for the number of sufficiently covered (>6 x) coding bases to 
account (determined using MuSiC-bmr) for different data types (WGS/WES) and 
for different exome target enrichment kits”4, Mutation spectra were obtained by 
categorizing observed SNVs into base substitution types in pyrimidine context. 
Spearman’s rank correlation test was applied to infer correlations between different 
types of mutation counts or between mutation counts and age. Generalized linear 
models were used to fit regression lines. Clusters of localized hypermutation were 
identified using a previously presented approach adjusted for mutation rates in 
human paediatric cancers”. 

Deciphering mutation signatures. Exome-sequenced tumours, except for hyper- 
mutator cases, were excluded from signature analysis owing to their low numbers 
of mutations. In brief, signatures are represented as probability distributions of 
substitution types of SNVs in pyrimidine context. Considering the immediate 
sequence context of each SNV, this results in 96 possible mutation types with 
directly adjacent mutations (multiple nucleotide variants, MNVs) being excluded, 
which are counted per tumour to compile its mutational profile. 

As proposed by Alexandrov et al.°!, the mutational profile of a tumour 
is expected to reflect a superposition of mutational processes (signatures) 
acting on its genome, where each mutational process has a different intensity 
(exposure). For a cohort of tumour genomes, this is modelled as a system of 
matrices for signatures (P) and exposures (E) defining the observed mutational 
catalogue (M)*!: M=P x E. 

De novo deciphering of signatures was done as described”! based on the muta- 
tional catalogues of all cancer types and of the pan-cancer cohort. All resulting 
signatures were compared to published signatures (available in the COSMIC 
database, http://cancer.sanger.ac.uk/cosmic/signatures) based on their cosine 
similarity’’. Signatures that did not correspond to any of the previously known 
signatures (cosine similarity <0.85) were further analysed to examine their 
relevance for modelling the cancer genomes. First, linear independence from 
the known set of signatures was confirmed. Second, for each potentially novel 
signature, we examined whether the modelling of mutation profiles improved when 
compared to having used the set of known signatures: for each sample, the observed 
mutational profile was compared to the theoretical profiles calculated using the 
set of known signatures only, and using the extended set including the new 
candidate signature. Here, only samples with a total number of mutations over 200 
were considered. Reconstruction was calculated as the difference between cosine 
similarity of the modelled profile and the observed profile. On the basis of the 
resulting distribution of similarities in both alternatives, a signature was considered 
to have a relevant contribution to the model, and thus a potential new signature, 
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if both of the following conditions were fulfilled: the reconstruction (measured as 
the difference of similarities) of at least one sample increased by 0.02 and that sample 
had a reconstruction accuracy of <0.9 based on the known set of signatures only. 

This procedure resulted in one new candidate signature, signature P1, which was 
added to the set of reference signatures. In order to achieve maximum resolution 
per sample, a sample-wise re-extraction of exposures from the mutational profiles 
was performed using quadratic programming with the reference signature set used 
for P and the exposures in E as unknown variables. Samples with a reconstruction 
accuracy below 0.5 were excluded (resulting in n = 503 tumours with high-quality 
signature information), as these samples would not be correctly accounted for by 
the model, which might be due to quality issues or to contributions of unknown 
signatures that are not present at intensities sufficient to be identified by a de novo 
approach. The resulting exposures were used for further downstream analyses 
and visualization. Previously published signatures without validation were first 
included to model the mutational catalogues as precisely as possible, but then 
summarized as ‘other’ for representation. 

Spearman’s rank correlation and two-sided Kolmogorov-Smirnov tests were 

used to associate exposure of signatures with numerical and categorical variables, 
respectively. Exposures to signatures across multiple groups were compared using 
ANOVA and the post hoc Tukey’s test. 
Identifying mutations in genes predisposing to cancers. To identify germline 
variants with a high likelihood of being implicated in cancer development, we 
investigated 162 candidate genes adapted from ref. 19 (110 genes regarded as 
following a dominant inheritance pattern and 52 genes with recessive inheritance) 
(Supplementary Table 6). 

Germline SNVs and indels were subjected to a stepwise filtering approach 
to eventually classify them into five categories: benign, likely benign, uncertain 
significance, likely pathogenic, and pathogenic. First, variants reported in both 
the 1000 Genomes (release November 2010) and dbSNP (v.141) databases were 
excluded. High-quality variant calls were selected by including only positions 
with >15x coverage, a germline allele frequency of >0.2, and a phred-based 
quality score of >10. Variants with a population frequency >0.01 reported in 
additional common databases (esp6500siv2, X1000g2015, and exac03 included in 
ANNOVAR (http://annovar.openbioinformatics.org)) or with ClinVar (ftp://ftp. 
ncbi.nlm.nih.gov/pub/clinvar/) annotations of ‘benign, ‘likely benign’ or ‘uncertain 
significance’ were removed. 

Furthermore, variants with a phred-scaled CADD score >15 (http://cadd. 

gs.washington.edu/info) and with Mutation Assessor (http://mutationassessor. 
org/r3/) categories ‘medium and ‘high; or no available annotation, were included. 
Variants with a dbSNP classification of ‘precious’ were not subject to these two 
filtering steps. As indel calling is more prone to alignment and calling errors, 
potentially deleterious indels were manually investigated for artefacts. For recessive 
tumour genes, variants were included only with an allele frequency of one or with 
two compound heterozygous mutations of the same gene in the same patient. 
In total, the filtering steps narrowed down the number of potentially pathogenic 
mutations to n = 433. Every variant was then manually checked and scored 
by the use of varied, mainly gene-specific online databases (http://p53.iarc. 
fr/, http://www.lovd.nl/3.0/home, https://www.ncbi.nlm.nih.gov/clinvar/, and 
others). Only likely pathogenic and pathogenic mutations were considered as 
cancer-relevant and used for representation in Fig. 3. Additionally, whole-genome 
sequenced samples were manually screened for copy-number losses in 13 tumour 
suppressor genes of the candidate list, which are known to occasionally harbour 
germline focal deletions (MLH1, MSH2, MSH6, NF1, PMS2, PRKARIA, PTCH1, 
PTEN, RB1, SMARCA4, SMARCB1, SUFU, TP53). 
Detecting genome-wide mutation clusters. To identify genomic regions with single 
or clusters of recurrent mutations, the human genome was binned into non-overlap- 
ping windows of various sizes (50-500 bp) and compared the observed mutations to 
a background model (V. A. Rudneva et al., unpublished data) which was estimated 
using the ‘global’ model: the genome was stratified into 25 evenly sized groups of 
genomic windows based on the combined vector of five genetic and epigenetic 
features (replication timing, gene expression level, GC content, H3K9me3, and open 
versus closed chromatin conformation). For each region an enrichment score, bino- 
mial P value, and negative binomial test P value were computed. 

Cross-validations were used to determine the significance cut-off that would 
provide reproducible results (with samples segregated by subgroup). A combi- 
nation of the window size (500 bp), test statistics (enrichment score, mutational 
recurrence, binomial test P value, and gamma Poisson test P value), and a cut-off 
value that ensured high precision and recall values based on the precision-recall 
analysis (P= 10°) were chosen (Extended Data Fig. 4a). Recall was calculated 
as the number of regions that satisfied the cut-off in results obtained on both 
halves of the dataset; precision was calculated as a fraction of the recalled regions 
to the total number of regions that satisfied the cut-off in each of the datasets. 
The chosen parameters were then used to run the pipeline on the complete dataset 
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and then the mutations in the resulting regions were further examined manually 
for potential false positives in order to identify high-confidence candidate regions 
(Extended Data Fig. 4b). 

Significantly mutated genes. Significantly mutated genes based on somatic 
SNVs and indels were identified with the SMG module of the MuSiC tools suite” 
separately from all cancer types and from the pan-cancer cohort, and then merged. 

This kind of significance analysis often produces false positive hits (for example, 
very large genes), despite normalization procedures, and thus several filters 
were applied to the raw output”®. First, all genes of >30,000 bp exonic length or 
> 10,000 bp with additional replication timing >800 were excluded (Cancer 
Cell Line Encyclopedia; CCLE)®. Genes that scored significant in three or 
more cancer types, or that were recurrently mutated at the same position, were 
manually inspected for artefacts from ambiguous alignments (for example, 
repetitive sequence regions). Also, genes that are probably not associated with 
tumour development but rather represent non-neoplastic somatic hypermutation 
processes in the context of immune function were removed. Furthermore, genes 
mutated in <2% of the cohort were included only if they had a secondary signal 
from either functional impact or from localized clustering bias (Intogen modules 
OncodriveFM and OncodriveClust v. 3.0 beta) or from being among known 
cancer genes”””?, Mutation needle plots were generated using MutationMapper™’. 
Biological processes were assigned to the significantly mutated genes mostly exclu- 
sively, except for a few genes with high relevance for multiple processes, as specified 
in Supplementary Table 9. 

Genome instability. Occurrence of chromothripsis was determined by manual 
inspection of coverage ratio plots (tumour/control) for WGS samples based on 
previously proposed guidelines”®: at least ten copy-number switches on one 
chromosome, oscillating copy-number variation (usually with changes of +1 
or —1, but also between other levels where additional large-scale copy-number 
changes interfere), and many more of such copy-number variations in one chro- 
mosome or chromosome arm compared to the remaining genome. In samples 
with an exceptionally high degree of structural variation, several chromosomes 
could be affected, and some samples showed an ‘amplifier’ type of chromothripsis, 
which was classified as several high-level focal amplifications on exactly the same 
copy-number level that are thus likely to be connected to one single event. 
Generation of copy-number profiles. Copy-number calls reported by ACEseq 
were converted to the ‘SEG’ segmentation format, similar to the output of the 
circular binary segmentation algorithm based on chromosomal segment borders 
as pseudo marker positions”. All possible marker positions were determined from 
the whole cohort before assessing sample-wise copy-number profiles per marker 
in order to achieve identical resolution for all samples. Owing to sparse and highly 
oscillating sequencing coverage at centromeres, centromeric coordinates (+3 Mb 
around the centre of annotated centromeres) were excluded from whole-genome 
segmentation, as were two likely artefact regions on chromosomes 7 and 14 with 
nonspecific occurrences of relative copy-number gains and losses in 28% and 30% 
of all analysed samples in 17 of 19 entities (14q11.2, 7p14.1), which were identified 
using GISTIC2.0 (as described below) with +1 Mb. 

Identifying recurrent copy-number/structural variations. GISTIC2.0 (v.2.0.22, 
gene-gistic default parameter settings) was applied to the segmented copy-number 
data (per cancer type and pan-cancer) to identify significant copy-number 
alterations*®. The resulting peaks were filtered for significance (q < 0.1) and size 
(<10 Mb). Compared to array-based data, which commonly serve as inputs for 
copy-number significance analysis, sequencing-based copy-number profiles are 
more prone to artefact copy-number variations, for example, due to repetitive 
regions leading to ambiguous alignments. Thus, several filtering steps were used 
to eliminate false-positive GISTIC peak calls and to discover potentially cancer- 
relevant copy-number alterations: first, peaks overlapping with common fragile 
genomic sites were excluded, as these are likely to be consequences of genomic 
instability rather than cancer-driving events’; next, peaks overlapping within 
1 Mb of chromosomal ends were removed, as here sequencing coverage tends to 
vary frequently; and last, peaks overlapping with copy-number variable regions”® 
(regions ranked 1-100) were excluded. Additionally, some of the resulting peaks 
were classified as ‘passengers’ of variable regions that were called as separated peaks 
from most likely one event, for example, a peak with MYCNOS as passenger peak 
of MYCN amplification. For overlapping peaks called in multiple entities and/or 
pan-cancer, the final region was determined based on the analysis with highest 
significance for each peak, respectively. 

Genes with a breakpoint inside the gene borders were assumed to be altered by 
structural variation and considered as recurrently altered if they had breakpoints 
in >5 samples in total or in >2 samples of one cancer type (for samples without 
chromothripsis). For other samples, genes with breakpoints in >5 samples were 
included as candidates, but these were not used for further downstream analyses. 
Additionally, recurrent sites of structural variation outside of gene bodies by 
clustering breakpoints were determined in 10-kb windows. 
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Scoring of druggable mutations. To identify candidates for targeted therapy, 
somatic and germline mutations (SNV and indels) were screened for variants in 
genes that are directly or indirectly involved in pathways with matched drugs either 
approved or currently being investigated in clinical trials (Supplementary Table 22a, 
adapted from ref. 19). The mutations were then manually assessed by experts in 
translational oncology and prioritized according to an internal algorithm taking 
into account the type of alteration, the mechanism of action of potential drugs 
within the pathway, the level of evidence for the specific alteration, and its role in 
the present cancer type (Supplementary Table 22b, adapted from ref. 19). Only 
alterations scored ‘intermediate’ or ‘high were regarded as being relevant in terms 
of druggability. A clonality analysis was not performed owing to limited sequencing 
depth in whole-genome-sequenced tumours. 

Additionally, copy-number plots of whole-genome-sequenced data (including 
low-coverage WGS) were used to manually screen 52 druggable genes for amplifi- 
cations or deletions (Supplementary Table 22a). Only focal CNVs (<10 Mb) with 
at least 5 copies (log > 1.3) in the case of amplifications or the loss of > 1 copy 
(log. < —1) for deletions were included and subsequently prioritized as described 
for the SNVs/indels. The data representation includes all tumours with full 
genomic information (WES + lcWGS or WGS; n= 675) and, additionally, tumours 
analysed by WES only for cancer types without any whole-genome-sequenced 
tumours (T-ALL, Ewing’s sarcoma, HB; n = 39), but the latter were excluded from 
downstream analyses. 

Data availability. Mutation data have been deposited into commonly used public 
data portals and are accessible at http://pedpancan.com. They can be explored 
in and downloaded from the R2 Analysis and Genomics Platform, the PedcBio 
Portal for Cancer Visualization, and the TARGET Data Matrix. Sequencing 
data were obtained from previous studies as listed in Supplementary Note 1 
and include the following accession codes: RP012816, PRJEB11430 (European 
Nucleotide Archive); EGAS00001001139, EGAS00001001953, EGAS00001000607, 
EGAS00001000381, EGAS00001000906, EGAS00001001297, EGAS00001000443, 
EGAS00001000213, EGAS00001000263, EGAS00001000192, EGAS00001000255, 
EGAS00001000254, EGAS00001000253, EGAS00001000256, EGAS00001000246, 
EGAS00001000379, EGAS00001000380, EGAS00001000346, EGAS00001000349, 
EGAS00001000347, EGAS00001000192 (European Genome-Phenome Archive). 
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Extended Data Figure 2 | Mutational signatures in paediatric cancer 
types. a, Summarized contribution of signatures to mutational profiles 
per cancer type (proportion of mutations per signature and cancer type). 
Signatures with contributions of >5% in at least one cancer type are 
shown. The colour intensity reflects the relative activity of each signature 
per cancer type. b, Correlation of signature 1 with patient age per cancer 
type in this paediatric pan-cancer cohort (left, n = 503) compared to 
results from a global pan-cancer study on 30 cancer types (n =7,042)'°. 

c, Relative contributions of mutational signatures to somatic mutations per 


individual tumour, clustered within cancer types (n = 503). d, Correlation 
of signatures 3, 8, and 13 (somatic mutations) with genome instability 
(structural variants) per cancer type. e, Substitution type probabilities in 
trinucleotide context for the newly discovered mutational signature P1; 
contribution of signature P1 per tumour (n = 503); correlation of signature 
P1 with multiple nucleotide variants (MNVs); activity of signature 

P1 in ATRT subgroups (Wilcoxon rank-sum test, confidence interval 
0.95). b-d, Spearman’s correlation, confidence interval 0.95. 
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Extended Data Figure 3 | Association of mutational signatures with 
genomic instability. a, Correlation of signatures with the number 

of structural variants across all tumours and selected cancer types 
(Spearman's correlation, confidence interval 0.95). b, Association of 
signatures with chromothripsis across all tumours and within selected 
cancer types. T'P53 mutation status (germline/somatic) is highlighted 


(Kolmogorov-Smirnov test, confidence interval 0.95, range of whiskers: 
1.5 x interquartile range). c, Association of signatures with TP53 mutation 
status (germline/somatic/none) across all tumours and within selected 
cancer types (ANOVA and post hoc Tukey’s test, confidence interval 0.95, 
quartiles, range of whiskers: 1.5 x interquartile range). a~c, Cross-cohort 
n= 503, cancer types see Supplementary Tables 1, 4. 
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Extended Data Figure 4 | Characteristics of significantly mutated 
genomic regions and genes. a, Precision-recall curves (mean precision) 
for various binomial P value cut-offs for the identification of genome- 
wide mutation clusters. b, Manhattan plot for the test statistic of genomic 
windows. Dashed line indicates the P value cutoff from a. c, Significant 
co-occurrence/mutual exclusivity of SMGs in the pan-cancer dataset 


(n= 876). d, Most frequently mutated genes from c. e, Mutations in SMGs 
selected in d per cancer type. f, Allele frequencies of mutations in SMGs 
compared to mutations in non-SMGs in n = 876 tumours (two-sided t-test, 
confidence interval 0.95, quartiles, range of whiskers: 1.5 x interquartile 
range). g, SMGs identified from relapse tumours and representation in 
cancer types. 
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Extended Data Figure 5 | Significantly mutated genes across age 
groups. a, Cellular processes associated with paediatric (left) and adult 
(right) SMGs. b, Frequency of mutations in SMGs in paediatric (n = 879) 
compared to adult (n = 3,281) cancers. Top, percentage of SMG-mutated 
samples. Bottom, mutations in SMGs per sample (centre, median; range, 
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adult cancers. d, Projected mutation rates of SMGs based on normalization 
of the cohort frequencies for cancer type incidence among patients for 
paediatric and adult cancers. a—d, Information on adult SMGs is based on 
TCGA data and previous analysis’. 
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Extended Data Figure 7 | Genomic instability across paediatric 
cancer types. a, Structural variant load in relation to TP53 mutation 
status for individual cancer types (generalized linear model, confidence 
interval 0.95). b-h, Characteristics of genomic instability (left) and their 
associations with TP53 mutation status (right) (n.s., not significant). 

b, Genome ploidy; density of ploidy across all lineages is summarized on 
the right. c, Co-occurrence (Fisher’s exact test) of hyperdiploidy (cross- 
cohort, n= 516) and TP53 mutations (left, somatic; right, germline). 

d, Percentage of tumours per cancer type with hyper- (>1.5) and 


hypodiploid (<0.5) genomes. e, Rate of hypodiploidy in relation to TP53 
mutation status (left, cross-cohort; right, cancer type-specific (nsuH = 38) 
with co-occurrence highlighted as in b). f, Rate of chromothripsis 
(positive/negative). g, Rate of chromothripsis in relation to TP53 mutation 
status (left, cross-cohort; right, cancer type-specific (Msp = 38) with co- 
occurrence highlighted as in b). h, Cross-cohort (m= 516) co-occurrence 
of samples with chromothripsis and TP53 mutations (top, somatic; 
bottom, germline). 
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Extended Data Figure 8 | Recurrent CNVs and structural variations. 

a, Genome-wide copy-number profiles normalized for tumour ploidy 
(n=516). Cancer types are sorted by genome instability (Fig. 5a). Regions 
or genes with significant CNVs are indicated (blue, deleted; red, gained 

or amplified) (Fig. 5b). b, Relative copy-number status (normalized for 
tumour ploidy to baseline 1) for regions with significant copy-number 
changes (top, gains or amplifications; bottom, deletions) inn =516 
tumours. Thresholds (amplified: >1.4, deleted: <0.6) are based on the 


100 


overall copy-number distribution indicated on the right. c, Genes affected 
by breakpoints from structural variants and additional genes associated 
with clustered breakpoints (in square brackets). Samples are divided into 
sub-cohorts of tumours with (bottom, n = 73) and without (top, n = 455) 
chromothripsis. Genes overlapping (direct overlap or within +200 kb) 
with genes with significant copy-number changes from a (blue, deletions; 
red, amplifications). 
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Extended Data Figure 10 | Genetic events define mutation classes. 

a, Genes significantly or recurrently affected by mutations, amplification, 
deletions, and gene-disrupting structural variants (likely functional 
events, LFEs). Copy-number and structural variations are summarized 

as SC-class in contrast to mutations (SNVs or indels) as M-class. 

b, Number of SC-class (x-axis) and M-class (y-axis) alterations per tumour. 
c, Proportion of events from M-class and SC-class within each tumour. 
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Tumours with more than 50% (mixed) or 100% (unique) events from one 
category are considered to be members of the associated class; tumours 
with equal contributions from both categories are ‘ambiguous, and 
tumours without an LFE are assigned class ‘none’ (not shown). Colours 
indicate germline mutations per tumour. d, Fraction of tumours assigned 
to different classes per cancer type. 
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The atomic structure of a eukaryotic 
oligosaccharyltransferase complex 


Lin Bai!, Tong Wang’, Gongpu Zhao’, Amanda Kovach! & Huilin Li! 


N-glycosylation is a ubiquitous modification of eukaryotic secretory and membrane-bound proteins; about 90% of 
glycoproteins are N-glycosylated. The reaction is catalysed by an eight - protein oligosaccharyltransferase (OST) complex 
that is embedded in the endoplasmic reticulum membrane. Our understanding of eukaryotic protein N-glycosylation has 
been limited owing to the lack of high-resolution structures. Here we report a 3.5 A resolution cryo- electron microscopy 
structure of the Saccharomyces cerevisiae OST complex, revealing the structures of subunits Ostl-Ost5, Stt3, Wbp1 and 
Swpl. We found that seven phospholipids mediate many of the inter-subunit interactions, and an Stt3 N-glycan mediates 
interactions with Wbp1 and Swpl in the lumen. Ost3 was found to mediate the OST-Secé61 translocon interface, funnelling 
the acceptor peptide towards the OST catalytic site as the nascent peptide emerges from the translocon. The structure 
provides insights into co-translational protein N-glycosylation, and may facilitate the development of small-molecule 


inhibitors that target this process. 


N-glycosylation is a predominant modification of proteins in eukar- 
yotic organisms’. N-linked glycans serve many essential functions, 
affecting protein folding and sorting in the endoplasmic reticulum 
(ER) and mediating interactions of the cell or organism with its 
environment’. Proteins are N-glycosylated in the ER lumen by the 
oligosaccharyltransferase complex, which transfers a pre-formed 
14-sugar oligosaccharide from a dolichol-linked donor to selected 
asparagine residues within a conserved sequon, NXS/T (in which X 
can be any amino acid except proline)**. Almost two-thirds of proteins 
include the NXS/T sequon and 65-75% of them are glycoproteins””. 
Mutations in the OST proteins cause a family of diseases known as 
congenital disorders of glycosylation’. 

The prokaryotic OST complex is a single-subunit enzyme that is 
homologous to the eukaryotic catalytic subunit Stt3°. The structures 
of the bacterial PglB and the archaeal AgIB provided first insights 
into the glycosyl transfer reaction'-'%. However, prokaryotic protein 
N-glycosylation is simpler and occurs post-translationally. By contrast, 
most N-glycosylation in eukaryotes is co-translational'*. Eukaryotes 
have evolved a sophisticated machinery to cope with this complexity. 
Saccharomyces cerevisiae has two OST isoforms each with eight 
membrane proteins: the isoforms contain either Ost3 or Ost6 plus 
seven shared components: Ost1, Ost2, Ost4 and Ost5; Stt3; Wbp1; 
and Swp1!°. All of these subunits have homologues in the metazoan 
OST complex”: ribophorin I corresponds to yeast Ost1, DAD1 to Ost2, 
N33/MagT1 or DC2/KCP2 to Ost3/Ost6, OST4 to Ost4, TMEM258 
to Ost5, OST48 to Wbp1, STT3A/STT3B to Stt3, and ribophorin II 
to Swp1!°. Crystal structures of the Ost6 lumenal domain revealed 
a thioredoxin (TRX) fold!”!®. The structures of Ost4 were solved by 
NMR’°”°. Biochemical studies suggested that Ost and Wbp] recog- 
nize acceptor and donor substrates, respectively**!”. The structures 
of the eukaryotic OST complex have been limited to low-resolution 
electron microscopy reconstructions, hindering a mechanistic under- 
standing of protein N-glycosylation in eukaryotes”. 


Overall architecture of the OST 
OST was purified from yeast strain LY510 (Methods). Purified OST is 
mainly of isoform Ost3, as Ost6 was barely detectable (Extended Data 


Fig. 1). We determined a 3.5 A resolution cryo-electron microscopy 
(cryo-EM) three-dimensional map and built an atomic model (Fig. 
la-c, Extended Data Figs 2, 3, Extended Data Table 1, Supplementary 
Videos 1, 2). The model contains 4 out of the 5 lumenal domains, 26 
out of the 28 transmembrane helices (TMHs), 3 N-glycans at Asn336 
of Ost1p, Asn60 of Wbp1p, and Asn539 of Stt3p, and 8 phospholipids. 

All five OST soluble domains are in the ER lumen (Fig. 1b, c). The 
four well-resolved soluble domains are from Stt3, Ostl, Wbp1 and 
Swp1. The fifth domain is from Ost3, which has TRX activity and 
interacts with the nascent peptide!’. This domain is visible in one 3D 
class, indicating flexibility probably owing to the absence of the acceptor 
peptide (Extended Data Fig. 4). These domains are arranged in an 
intermediate layer proximal to the membrane and a top layer distal to 
the membrane. In the intermediate layer, the lumenal domain of Stt3 
binds tightly with the middle domain of Wbp1 and NTD2 of Ost1. By 
contrast, the three domains in the top layer, NTD of Wbp1, NTD1 of 
Ostl, and NTD of Swpl, are packed loosely. 

Notably, the transmembrane domain of the OST complex has a trian- 
gular shape in which Stt3 is in the centre, surrounded by all other sub- 
units (Extended Data Fig. 5a—c). TMH2-TMH4 of Ost3 pack against 
TMH10-TMH11 and TMH13 of Stt3, forming the top angle. At the 
lower right angle, TMH1-TMH3 of Ost2 directly interacts with TMH5 
and TMH7-TMH8 of Stt3, and TMH1 of Wbp1 and TMH1-TMH3 
of Swp1 are further out, interacting with Ost2. TMH1 of Ost1 and 
TMH1-THM2 of Ost5 are loosely organized and constitute the lower 
left angle. The two missing TMHs, TMH9 of Stt3 and TMH1 of Ost3, 
surround the lipid-linked oligosaccharide (LLO) docking site and are 
presumably flexible in the absence of the donor. 


The structure of Stt3 

The catalytic subunit Stt3 comprises 13 TMHs, a lumenal domain, and 
an a-helical accessory domain that is formed by external loop 1 (EL1) 
(Fig. 2a, b). The 13-TMH topology is consistent with a published char- 
acterization of yeast and mouse Stt3 and is similar to the prokaryotic 
homologues!>”, The Stt3 lumenal domain is a mixed «/$-fold, similar 
to the prokaryotic counterparts!® 38, but it is different from the NMR 
structure of the yeast Stt3 that was derived from proteins refolded in 


1Center for Epigenetics, Van Andel Research Institute, Grand Rapids, Michigan, USA. @Advanced Science Research Center at the Graduate Center of the City University of New York, New York, 
New York, USA. David Van Andel Advanced Cryo-Electron Microscopy Suite, Van Andel Research Institute, Grand Rapids, Michigan, USA. 
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Figure 1 | Subunit composition and atomic structure of the yeast 

OST complex. a, Cryo-EM 3D map is shown in front and back views 

and coloured by individual subunits. The shaded pale yellow rectangle 
represents the ER membrane. The three N-glycan densities are in red. 

b, Atomic structure is shown in cartoons. Three N-linked glycans are 
displayed as sticks. The grey dotted line separates the membrane proximal- 
and membrane-distal lumenal regions. c, The domain structures of the 
eight subunits. ‘N’ denotes the N terminus of Ost4. EL1 and EL5 mark the 
external loops 1 and 5 in the Stt3 transmembrane domain. Two flexible 
TMHs are highlighted by dotted squares. 


the presence of the denaturing sodium dodecyl sulfate”. The structural 
conservation between Stt3 and prokaryotic enzymes is remarkable, 
considering their approximately 20% sequence identity. The bacterial 
enzymes have an extended acceptor sequon of DXNXS/T°°. The —2 
position D is stabilized by R331 in the Pg|B crystal structure’?. PgIB 
R331 is replaced by D362 in yeast Stt3, explaining the shorter eukar- 
yotic sequon of NXS/T. Notably, the yeast Stt3 has a carboxyl terminal 
extension (CTE) that mediates the interaction between Wbp1 and Swp1 
(Fig. 2a, c, Extended Data Fig. 3). The Stt3 CTE is apparently a eukaryote- 
specific feature as it is absent in prokaryotes (Extended Data Figs 6, 7). 
The CTE of the metazoan STT3A is shorter than that of the STT3B. 
It would be interesting to investigate whether the longer CTE endows 
the STT3B isoform with the capacity to glycosylate post-translationally 
the extreme C-terminal acceptor sites of the nascent polypeptides that 
have been skipped by the STT3A isoform*". 
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There is a horizontal substrate-binding groove in Stt3 between the 
transmembrane domain and lumenal domain. The roof of the groove 
is lined by the highly conserved glycosylation-sequon-binding WWD 
motif. Compared with the periplasmic domain of PglB in complex with 
a peptide substrate, the Stt3 lumenal domain is shifted outwards by 3 A, 
leading to a widened groove (Fig. 2b), which may facilitate substrate 
binding. Relative to PglB, TMH1 and TMH13 in Stt3 move away from 
each other to accommodate the sole TMH of Ost4; in this regard, Ost4 
may be considered as an integral part of Stt3 (Extended Data Fig. 5c). 
TMH8-TMH9 slide by 25 A towards the LLO-binding surface, leaving 
a space for Ost2 TMH1-TMH2. Stt3 residues that are expected to 
coordinate Mn?* and LLO, such as Asp47, Asp166, Glu168, Trp208 
and Arg404, are superimposable with their respective counterparts in 
PglB (Fig. 2b, Extended Data Fig. 6b). 

The Stt3 N-glycan in the Asn539-Asn540-Asn541 sequon interacts 
with Asp320, Tyr322 and Arg349 of Wbp1 and with His182 in the 
linker loop of Swp1 (Fig. 2a, d), suggesting that the glycan stabilizes the 
complex by gluing these subunits together. A previous study showed 
that the Asn539Gln mutation is lethal, and the Thr541 Ala mutation is 
severely temperature-sensitive™. 


Ordered phospholipids mediate OST complex assembly 
The eight OST subunits can be grouped into three subcomplexes: 
Ost1-Ost5, Ost2-Swp1-Wbp1 and Stt3-Ost3-Ost4 (Fig. 3a, b). This 
architecture is consistent with a previous cross-linking study**. The 
interfaces among the three subcomplexes in the membrane region 
are loose, with only a few protein-protein interactions between Ost2 
and Stt3. We identified seven phospholipids (PL1-PL7) at the inter- 
faces of these subcomplexes, and an eighth phospholipid (PL8) at the 
donor-binding site in Stt3, to be described below; each of these lipid 
molecules has well-defined electron densities (Fig. 3c, d, Extended 
Data Fig. 3). PL1-PL3 filla 15 A gap at the interface between Stt3 and 
Ost1-Ost5. Their hydrophilic groups interact with Trp241, Gln250, 
Glu252, Asp301, Tyr303 and Tyr409 of Ostl, Arg112 and Asn113 
of Stt3, and Tyr85 of Ost5. The lipid tails contact hydrophobic resi- 
dues in TMH1-TMH2 of Stt3 and TMH2 of Ost5 (Fig. 3c). PL4-PL5 
mediate the interaction between Stt3 and Ost2-Swp1 (Fig. 3d). 
Their tails interact with hydrophobic residues of TMH3 of Ost2, 
TMH2-TMH3 of Swp1, TMH5 and EL] of Stt3, whereas the phos- 
phate groups directly hydrogen bond to the side chains of Asn380, 
Asp381 and Arg385 of Wbp1. PL6-PL7 stabilize the interface of Stt3 
and Ost2-Swp1. Many of these phospholipid-interacting residues 
are conserved (Extended Data Figs 7-9). Lipids are known to have 
important roles in membrane enzyme complexes***> and can mediate 
transient multimerization of membrane proteins**. A published 
cryo-EM structure showed that lipids are involved in the assembly of 
the heterotetrameric ~-secretase*”. 


Structures of the noncatalytic subunits 

In the Ost1-Ost5 subcomplex, the Ost1 contains two lumenal domains, 
NTD1 and NTD2; both are composed of a larger seven-stranded 
3-sheet with a smaller, four-stranded B-sheet attached at each end, and 
on the same face of, the larger sheet. NID1 and NTD2 are superim- 
posable with a root mean square deviation (r.m.s.d.) value of 2.8 A, 
despite their 9% sequence identity (Fig. 4a, b). This fold is similar to the 
noncatalytic domain of leukotriene A4 aminopeptidase (also known as 
leukotriene A4 hydrolase) (r.m.s.d. value of 2.9 A). Because Ost1 can 
bind the glycosylated, but not the unglycosylated, sequon”’, NTD1 and 
NTD2 may function to prevent the glycosylated peptide from sliding 
back to the catalytic site. Perhaps related to this function, the Ost1 
NTD2 has an extra conserved hydrophobic motif (relative to NTD1) 
that specifically binds to the Stt3 catalytic domain (Fig. 4b, Extended 
Data Fig. 8). Ost5 seems to be an accessary factor of Ost], as its two 
TMHs pack against the sole TMH of Ost1, and the N-terminal lume- 
nal 20 residues of Ost5 latches onto the Ostl NTD2, positioning Ost1 
NTD2 for an interaction with Stt3 (Figs 3, 4). 
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Figure 2 | The atomic structure of Stt3. a, Stt3 is shown as a cartoon. 
TMHs are in grey, CTD in cyan, EL1 in magenta, and CTE in red. The 
missing TMH9 is shown as a dotted black line. The green mesh is the 
N-glycan density of Asn539. The active site is highlighted by a dotted red 
square. The magenta dotted rectangle marks the Stt3 CTE interacting 
with Wbp1 and Swpl1, and the green dotted square marks the N-glycan 
interacting with Wbp1 and Swp1. b—d, Enlargements of the dotted boxes 
in a. The active site of Stt3 (b) is superimposed with the PglB structure 
(PDB code 50GL, light blue) in complex with Mn", a peptide (DQNATF), 
and LLO analogue ((wZZZ)-PPC-GIcNAc in yellow sticks). The red arrow 
indicates an outward shift of the Stt3 lumenal domain relative to that of 
PgIB. 


The Ost2-Swp1-Wbp1 subcomplex contains three soluble domains: 
the NTD and middle domain of Wbp1 and NTD of Swp!1 (Fig. 4c). 
The NTD and linker loop of Swp1 interact extensively with the NTD 
and middle domain of Wbp1. In the membrane region, four TMHs 
of Ost2 and three TMHs of Swp1 surround the sole TMH of Wbp1 
(Fig. 4c). The functions of these domains are largely unknown, except 
that Wbp1 contains a GIFT domain (for the bacterial gliding protein 
GldD, intraflagellar transport (IFT)) and therefore may be involved in 
LLO binding*®. The Wbp1 NTD is superimposable with the NTD of 
IFT52 (Fig. 4d; r.m.s.d. of 2.9 A), and that the middle domain of Wbp1 
is similar to amylase domain N (Fig. 4e; r.m.s.d. of 2.7 A), which has a 
pullulan-binding site. The Swp1 NTD resembles myeloid differentia- 
tion factor 1 (MD-1), a lipopolysaccharide (LPS)- and sugar-binding 
co-receptor of the RP105-MD-1 Toll-like receptor complex (Fig. 4f; 
rm.s.d. of 3.5 A). These results suggest that both Wbp1 and Swp1] are 
involved in recruiting LLO. Indeed, Wbp1 and its mammalian homo- 
logue OST48 were shown to cross-link with LLO?!?. 

In the Stt3-Ost4—Ost3 subcomplex, Ost4 stabilizes the Stt3 struc- 
ture (Extended Data Fig. 5a, b). Ost3 has three TMHs that inter- 
act with TMH10, TMH11 and TMH 13 of Stt3. TMH2 of Ost3 and 
TMH6 and TMH11 of Stt3 form a vertical groove that may function 
as LLO docking site (Fig. 5a, b). Consistent with this possibility, W208 
at the upper half of the groove, close to the catalytic centre (Figs 2b, 
5c), was previously shown to be lethal when mutated to alanine in 
Stt3*°. The corresponding Trp215Ala mutation in AgIB reduced the 
activity'!, and the PglB equivalent residue Tyr196 directly interact with 
LLO™. The lower half of this groove is lined with numerous hydro- 
phobic residues and is occupied by phospholipid PL8 in our structure 
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Figure 3 | Assembly of the OST complex. a, b, OST is shown as cartoon 

in a side view (a) and a top (lumenal) view (b). Subcomplexes Ost1-Ost5, 
Ost2-Swp1-Wbp1 and Stt3-Ost3-Ost4 are highlighted by transparent 
shapes. The phospholipids PL1-PL7 are shown in green sticks. c, Close-up 
view of the red box in a and b. PL1-PL3 mediate the interactions between 
Stt3 and Ost1-Ost5, filling a 15 A gap at the interface. d, Close-up view of 
the cyan box in a and b. PL4-PL6 mediate the interaction between Stt3 and 
Ost2-Swp1. PL6 in the lower leaflet of membrane is not visible here. 


(Fig. 5c). Superposition of the structure of the PglB bound to the 
acceptor peptide and donor analogue with the Stt3 structure showed 
that the acceptor fits right into the putative active site and LLO analogue 
fits in potential LLO-docking vertical groove in Stt3 (Figs 2b, 5c). 


The LLO entry route and lateral helix of Ost2 

The EL5 loop of PgIB is disordered in the absence of the donor, 
but becomes ordered when both donor and acceptor substrates are 
present!”!3! (Rig. 5d). It was previously proposed that EL5 disordering 
allows the donor to diffuse under it into the catalytic site!”. Eukaryotic 
LLO is much larger, both in the transmembrane dolichol region and 
the lumenal oligosaccharide region: the yeast dolichol contains 14-18 
repeating isoprene units, twice that of bacterial LLO”, and the yeast 
oligosaccharide contains 14 sugars compared with the 7-sugar bacterial 
oligosaccharide. As such, the donor docking and recognition mecha- 
nisms of PgIB and eukaryotic OST are probably different. Indeed, as 
described earlier, there is a large membrane-embedded pocket inside 
OST formed by TMH2 of Ost3 and TMH6, TMH8 and TMH11 of 
Stt3 (Fig. 5a, b). The disordered EL5 and TMH9 of Stt3 and TMH 1 of 
Ost3 enlarge the donor-binding pocket. Furthermore, the Stt3 TMHs 
8 and 9 slide towards the LLO-binding surface by about 25 A relative to 
that of PglB (as described earlier) and form a lumenally unobstructed 
10 A-wide gap. The yeast oligosaccharide is probably too large to dive 
under the disordered ELS to enter the catalytic site. We suggest that 
yeast LLO enters the catalytic site via the 10 A gap between TMH8 and 
TMH in Stt3. This route has the added advantage of being closer to 
the potential LLO recruiters Wbp1 and Swp] (Fig. 5a, b). Consistent 
with two distinct LLO access routes between OST and PgIB, the PgIB 
TMH8 and TMH9 are far from the LLO-binding site, tightly packed 
against other TMHs, and do not change their location whether the LLO 
is present or not (Fig. 5d, Extended Data Fig. 5c). 

Ost2 has a cytoplasmic lateral a-helix (Figs 1c, 5a, b). The lateral 
a-helix stabilizes the Stt3 TMH8-TMHg9 hairpin, and interacts 
with Swp1 TMH3 and WBP1 TMHI, both of which extend towards 
their respective lumenal domains. Because the Stt3 TMH9 is largely 
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Figure 4 | The atomic structures of the noncatalytic subunits. a, Cartoon 
representation of subcomplex Ost1-Ost5. NTD1 and NTD2 of Ost1 

are in green and magenta, respectively. Ost5 bridges Ost1 and Stt3. 

b, Superposition of NTD1 and NTD2 of Ost1 with the noncatalytic domain 
of human leukotriene A4 aminopeptidase. c, Cartoon representation of 
subcomplex Ost2-Wbp1-Swp1. The NTD and middle domain (MD) 

of Wbp1 and NTD of Swp1 are highlighted by three dotted squares. 

d, Superposition of the NTD of Wbp1 (blue) and the NTD of GIFT52 
(yellow). e, Superposition of the middle domain of Wbp1 (blue) and the 
domain N of amylase (yellow). f, Superposition of the Swp1 NTD (orange) 
and the MD-1 (yellow). The red sticks in e and f are substrates in the 
homologue crystal structures. 


disordered in the absence of donor, binding of dolichol will probably 
cause ordering of TMH9, which may be sensed by and communicated 
through the lateral «-helix to the lumenal domains of Swp1 and Wbp1 
via their respective TMH3 and TMH1. Because Swp1 and Wbp] are 
involved in oligosaccharide binding, such a relay mechanism via the 
lateral a-helix may lead to coordination between the binding of 
dolichol in the membrane and OS binding in the lumen. 


Ost3 mediates the OST-translocon interface 

OST and the Sec61 complex simultaneously bind to ribosomes 
in vitro’. Published cryo-electron tomographic studies showed the 
relative positions of mammalian translocons and OSTs bound to the 
ribosomes**”°, However, the detailed interface—that is, which subunits 
mediate the OST-translocon interaction—was unclear. We docked the 
yeast OST atomic model into the cryo-electron tomogram and found 
that it fit well into the mammalian OST density except for two extra den- 
sities (Fig. 6a). These densities are likely to belong to the NTD of mam- 
malian ribophorin II and CTD of ribophorin I, because only ribophorin 
I and II contain the extra sizable sequences (Extended Data Figs 8, 9). 
We further docked the crystal structure of a mammalian Sec61 into 
the tomogram and identified Ost3 as mediating the OST interaction 
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Figure 5 | A possible LLO entry route and allosteric coupling by Ost2 
lateral o-helix. a, The unresolved Stt3 TMH9 (grey dotted line) and 
Ost3 TMHI (magenta dotted line) are 10 A away from the central body 
of OST, forming an enlarged LLO-binding site. The gap between TMH8 
and TMH9 of Stt3 is probably the LLO entry gate. The red curve indicates 
a probable path for allostery mediated by the Ost2 lateral a-helix (LH). 
The purple rectangles, cyan circles and red hexagons represent dolichol, 
pyrophosphate and oligosaccharide, respectively. b, The top (lumenal) 
view of the LLO-binding site. c, The LLO-binding hydrophobic surface 
in OST. PL8 is the eighth phospholipid at the substrate-binding surface. 
Mn”** and the donor analogue in Pg|B structure are superimposed and 
shown in yellow spheres. d, Crystal structure of PglB (rainbow cartoon) 
in complex with LLO analogue (yellow spheres). Stt3 TMH8-TMH9 
(grey cartoon) are superimposed. 
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with the translocon (Supplementary Video 3). Specifically, the Ost3 
TMH3-TMH4 pack tightly with TMH1 of Sec6la, TMH2 of Sec618 
and the sole TMH of Sec614 (Fig. 6b). This finding explains why the 
two yeast OST isoforms are defined by the presence of either Ost3 or 
Ost6: they interact with the Sec61 and Ssh1 translocons, respectively». 
Our finding is also consistent with the finding that that DC2 and KCP2 
mediate the interaction between the human OST complex and trans- 
locon*, 

On the basis of these observations, we proposed a pathway for the 
nascent peptide during the co-translational N-glycosylation (Fig. 6b). 
Specifically, the nascent peptide emerging from the Sec61 translocon is 
first captured by the lumenal TRX of Ost3 and then is threaded through 
the Stt3 catalytic site for N-glycosylation. Finally, the glycosylated 
peptide is stabilized by the two lumenal domains of Ost1, perhaps to 
prevent its backtracking. 


Conclusion 

Our cryo-EM study of the eukaryotic OST complex provides the atomic 
models of all eight component membrane proteins, reveals how these 
subunits assemble into a functional complex and suggests functions for 
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Figure 6 | A model of the OST-translocon super-complex. 

a, Comparison of the yeast OST 3D map (right) with cryo-electron 
tomogram map of a mammalian OST (purple), which is in complex with 
translocon (blue), TRAP (translocon-associated protein) complex (green) 
and ribosome (not shown) (EMDB code EMD-3069). The mammalian 
OST complex has two extra domains: the cytosolic CTD in ribophorin I 
and lumenal NTD0 of ribophorin II. b, A model of the OST-translocon 
super-complex, derived from docking OST structure and Sec61 structure 
(PDB code 3JC2). The dashed curve denotes the potential pathway for 
nascent peptide. See text for details. 


many of the subunits. Given the crucial role of protein N-glycosylation 
in tumorigenesis and diagnosis*“®, the structure may serve as a plat- 
form for the development of small-molecule inhibitors that target the 
N-glycosylation-related diseases in humans. 


Online Content Methods, along with any additional Extended Data display items and 
Source Data, are available in the online version of the paper; references unique to 
these sections appear only in the online paper. 
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METHODS 


Purification of the OST complex. The OST complex was purified from the yeast 
strain LY500 as previously described”*. In brief, cells were lysed by French press 
at 103,000 kPa, and microsomes were collected by centrifugation. The membrane 
pellet was then resuspended and dissolved in buffer containing 10% glycerol, 
20mM Tris-HCl (pH 7.4), 1.5% digitonin, 0.5M NaCl, 1Mm MgCh, 1mM 
MnCl, 1mM EDTA and 1mM phenylmethylsulfonyl fluoride. After incubation 
for 30 min, the mixture was centrifuged for 30 min at 120,000, and the clarified 
supernatant was mixed with pre-washed anti-Flag (M2) affinity gel at 4°C over- 
night with shaking. The affinity gel was collected by centrifugation and washed 
three times in buffer A containing 0.2% digitonin, 150mM NaCl, 20 mM Tris- 
HCl (pH 7.4), 1 mM MgCh, 1mM MnCh,. Finally, the OST complex was eluted 
with buffer A containing 0.15 mg ml“! 3x Flag peptide, and further purified in a 
Superose 6 10/300 gel filtration column in buffer A. The quality of the final sample 
was confirmed by SDS-PAGE gel. To examine the presence of Ost3 and Ost6 in 
the purified complex, three bands around 30 kDa in the SDS-PAGE were cut out 
and identified by tryptic digestion and mass spectrometry. 

Cryo-electron microscopy. Aliquots of 3 ,1l of purified OST at a concentration 
of 5mg ml! were placed on glow-discharged holey carbon grids (Quantifoil Au 
R1.2/1.3, 300 mesh) and flash-frozen in liquid ethane using an FEI Vitrobot Mark IV. 
The grids were then loaded into an FEI Titan Krios electron microscope operated 
at a high tension of 300kV and images were collected automatically with EPU 
(FEI) at a nominal magnification of 130,000 in EFTEM mode and a pixel size of 
1.088 A per pixel with defocus values from —1.5 to —2.5 jum. A Gatan K2 Summit 
direct electron detector was used under super resolution counting mode for image 
recording. A BioQuantum energy filter installed in front of the K2 detector was 
operated in zero-energy-loss mode with an energy slit width of 20 eV. The dose 
rate was 10 electrons per A? per second, and the total exposure time was 6s. The 
total dose was divided into a 30-frame movie so each frame was exposed for 0.2s. 
Image processing. About 4,000 raw movie micrographs were collected and 
motion-corrected using the program MotionCorr 2.0*”. Contrast transfer func- 
tion parameters of each aligned micrograph were calculated using GCTE™. All 
the remaining steps, including particle auto selection, 2D classification, 3D classi- 
fication, 3D refinement and density map post-processing, were performed using 
RELION 2.0”. Templates for automatic picking were generated from 2D averages 
of about 10,000 manually picked particles. A total of 823,255 particles were picked 
automatically. 2D classification was then performed and particles in the classes 
with features unrecognizable by visual inspection were removed. A total of 369,452 
particles was used for further 3D classification, and 282,202 particles were selected 
for further 3D refinement and post-processing, resulting in the 3.5 A 3D density 
map. The resolution of the map was estimated by the gold-standard Fourier shell 
correlation at a correlation cut-off value of 0.143. 

Structural modelling, refinement and validation. The initial models of Stt3, 
the soluble domain of Ost1, and the NTD of Wbp1 were generated, respectively, 
from the crystal structures of Archaeoglobus fulgidus oligosaccharyltransferase 


(PDB code 3WAK), leukotriene A4 hydrolase (PDB code 5NI2), and IFT52 (PDB 
code 5FMS) using the online server SWISSMODEL (https://swissmodel.expasy. 
org). The model of Stt3 was split into a transmembrane domain and a periplasmic 
domain. These models were docked into the 3.5 A electron microscopy map in 
COOT and Chimera**". All other subunits of OST were manually built into the 
remaining density in the program COOT. Sequence assignment was guided by 
bulky residues such as Phe, Tyr, Trp and Arg. The entire OST model was then 
refined by rigid-body refinement of individual chains in the PHENIX program 
and subsequently was adjusted manually in COOT*’. There were densities for 
eight lipid molecules, each with well-defined densities for a head group and two 
tails. However, the precise chemical nature of the head group is unclear owing to 
the limited resolution. We modelled all lipids as a phosphatidylcholine, which is 
the most common lipid (approximately 60% phospholipid) in the ER membrane. 
The final model was also cross-validated as described before**. Using the PDB 
tools in Phenix, to the coordinates of the final model was first randomly added 
0.1 A noise, and then on this noise-added model was performed one round of 
refinement against the first half-map (half1) that was produced during 3D refine- 
ment by RELION. We then correlated the refined model with the 3D maps of the 
two half-maps (half and half2) to produce two Fourier shell correlation (FSC) 
curves: FSCwork (model versus halfl map) and FSCfe¢ (model versus half2 map). 
Additionally, we generated a third FSC curve using the final model and the final 
3.5 A-resolution density map produced from all particles. The general agreement 
of these curves was taken as an indication that the model was not over-fitted. 
Finally, the atomic model was validated using MolProbity™. Structural figures 
were prepared in Chimera and PyMOL (https://pymol.org/2/). 

Data availability. The cryo-EM 3D map of the S. cerevisiae OST complex has been 
deposited at the Electron Microscopy Data Bank (EMDB) database with accession 
code EMD-7336. The corresponding atomic model was deposited at the RCSB 
Protein Data Bank (PDB) database with accession code 6C26. 
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Extended Data Figure 1 | Identification of Ost3 and Ost6 by mass 
spectrometry. a, The Coomassie blue-stained SDS-PAGE gel of the 
purified OST complex. The small subunits Ost2, Ost4-Flag and Ost5 were 
not visible in this 12% acrylamide SDS-PAGE gel because of their weak 
density. b, Sequence coverage of tryptic digestion mass spectrometry of 
three bands at around 30 kDa that are labelled as Ost3, Ost6 and Swp1. 
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ARTICLE 


The detected peptides are highlighted in blue. The lower bars under 
the sequences indicate matched peptides. Darker blue indicates more 


overlaps of peptides detected. c, Ost2, Ost4—Flag and Ost5 were seen in the 
15% acrylamide SDS-PAGE gel that was run slower and stained longer. 
Experiments in a and ¢ were repeated more than three times with similar 
results. 
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Extended Data Figure 2 | Single-particle cryo-EM analysis of the OST 
complex. a, A representative electron micrograph of the OST complex 
imaged in the Titan Krios with a K2 detector. About 4,000 similar 
micrographs were recorded. b, Selected reference-free 2D class averages. 
c, 2D and 3D image classification procedure. d, Gold-standard Fourier 


\—— Model vs. Half-map2 


3.0 


2.0 


Resolution map (A) 


correlation of two independent half maps, and the validation correlation 
curves of the atomic model by comparing the model with the final map 
or with the two half maps. e, Local resolution map of the OST complex 
structure. 
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Extended Data Figure 3 | A gallery of selected regions in the OST structure, illustrating the fitting between the 3D density map and the atomic 


model. Selected regions in the structure of the OST complex include 26 TMHs, several regions in the lumenal domains, four selected lipids and two 
N-glycans. 
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N-glycan 


Detergent density 


Extended Data Figure 4 | Electron density map of the TRX domain of highlighted by a magenta disk and is visible in this low-threshold display. 


Ost3. a, b, From 3D classification, one class (class I) contained stronger The detergent densities that surround the transmembrane region of OST 
Ost3 TRX domain density than other classes. This map was further are visible at this threshold, and are coloured in cyan. The structure of 
refined to 4.4 A. Surface view of the map (left) and the corresponding the homologous Ost6 TRX (PDB code 3G7Y) is tentatively placed for the 
cartoon view of the atomic model (right), coloured by subunit, are shown purpose of domain location. 


in two orthogonal side views. The N-terminal TRX domain of Ost3 is 
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Cytosolic view 


10 


Extended Data Figure 5 | The transmembrane region of the OST 

complex. a, b, The TMHs of OST form a triangular shape and shown in 
cytoplasmic view (a) and lumenal view (b). The catalytic subunit Stt3 is 
in the centre, surrounded by the other subunits. There is a sizable cavity 
in the centre (red dotted circle). c, Superposition of the transmembrane 


LLO binding 
11 


ARTICLE 


Lumenal view 


Ost2 


region of Stt3 and PglB (PDB code 50GL) viewed from the cytoplasmic 
side. The Stt3 TMH8-9 (light grey ellipse) moves towards the LLO biding 
surface relative to the TMH8-9 of PgIB (light blue ellipse), creating space 
for the Ost2 TMHs. The Stt3 TMH1 and TMH13 also move apart, forming 
a space for the only TMH of Ost4. 
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Extended Data Figure 6 | Sequence alignments of S. cerevisiae Stt3 and 
A. fulgidus PglB. PglB does not have the CTE sequence (underscored) 
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Extended Data Figure 7 | Sequence alignment of selected eukaryotic Stt3. The CTE of human STT3A is shorter than those of STT3B and yeast Stt3. 
hs, Homo sapiens; sc, Saccharomyces cerevisiae. 
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mice and humans is not present in the yeast proteins (shaded grey). NTD1_ — dm, Drosophila melanogaster; pp, Pichia pastoris. 
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Extended Data Figure 9 | Sequence alignment of selected eukaryotic Swp1. Ribophorin II of complex eukaryotes has evolved an extra N-terminal 


domain (NTDO, shaded in light orange) in the lumen that is not present in the two yeast proteins. 
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Extended Data Table 1 | Cryo-EM data collection, refinement and validation statistics 


Data collection and processing 


Microscope 

Voltage (kV) 

Electron exposure (e—/A’) 
Defocus range (ttm) 

Pixel size (A) 

Symmetry imposed 

Initial particle images (no.) 
Final particle images (no.) 
Map resolution (A) 

FSC threshold 

Map resolution range (A) 


Refinement 

Map sharpening B factor (A*) 
Model composition 
Non-hydrogen atoms 
Protein residues 


Lipids 
N-glycans 

R.m.s. deviations 
Bond lengths (A) 
Bond angles (°) 

Validation 
MolProbity score 
Clashscore 


Poor rotamers (%) 
Ramachandran plot 
Favored (%) 
Allowed (%) 
Disallowed (%) 


S. cerevisiae OST complex 
(EMD-7336) 
(PDB 6C26) 


FEI Titan Krios 


144.159 


17202 
2039 
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Two chemically similar stellar overdensities on 


opposite sides of the plane 


of the Galactic disk 


Maria Bergemann!, Branimir Sesar?, Judith G. Cohen*, Aldo M. Serenelli*, Allyson Sheffield®, Ting S. Li’, Luca Casagrande®?, 
Kathryn V. Johnston!'®, Chervin F. P. Laporte!°, Adrian M. Price-Whelan", Ralph Schénrich”? & Andrew Gould!!3-4 


Our Galaxy is thought to have an active evolutionary history, 
dominated over the past ten billion years or so by star formation, 
the accretion of cold gas and, in particular, the merging of clumps 
of baryonic and dark matter!*. The stellar halo—the faint, 
roughly spherical component of the Galaxy—reveals rich ‘fossil’ 
evidence of these interactions, in the form of stellar streams, 
substructures and chemically distinct stellar components*>. The 
effects of interactions with dwarf galaxies on the content and 
morphology of the Galactic disk are still being explored. Recent 
studies have identified kinematically distinct stellar substructures 
and moving groups of stars in our Galaxy, which may have 
extragalactic origins®’. There is also mounting evidence that stellar 
overdensities (regions with greater-than-average stellar density) 
at the interface between the outer disk and the halo could have 
been caused by the interaction of a dwarf galaxy with the disk®*""°. 
Here we report a spectroscopic analysis of 14 stars from two stellar 
overdensities, each lying about five kiloparsecs above or below the 
Galactic plane—locations suggestive of an association with the 
stellar halo. We find that the chemical compositions of these two 
groups of stars are almost identical, both within and between these 
overdensities, and closely match the abundance patterns of stars 


in the Galactic disk. We conclude that these stars came from the 
disk, and that the overdensities that they are part of were created 
by tidal interactions of the disk with passing or merging dwarf 
galaxies!)!, 

We present the spectroscopic analysis of 14 stars from two dif- 
fuse structures in the Milky Way halo, separated vertically by 
more than 10 kpc: the Triangulum-Andromeda (TriAnd) and A13 
overdensities!?"!”, TriAnd and A13 are located towards the Galactic 
anti-centre (the point, from the perspective of an observer on Earth, 
that is in the opposite direction to the Galactic centre), at Galactic 
latitudes (b) between —35° and —15°, and between +25° and +40°, 
respectively. The age of stars in TriAnd is estimated from the colour- 
magnitude diagram to be 6-10 gigayears (Gyr)'>. Studies of the 
motions of stars in these two structures revealed that they are kine- 
matically associated'” and could be related to the Monoceros Ring—a 
ring-like stellar structure that twists around the Galaxy. However, the 
nature of the TriAnd and A13 structures remains hotly contested, with 
formation scenarios ranging from a disrupted dwarf galaxy to having 
their origin in the Galactic disk'®. 

We obtained high-resolution spectra of 14 stars using the Keck tele- 
scope and the Very Large Telescope (VLT; Extended Data Table 1). The 
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Figure 2 | Chemical abundances of the observed stars. a, b, Chemical 
abundance ratios [Na/Fe] (a) and [Ba/Fe] (b) versus metallicity ([Fe/H]) 
in: the TriAnd and A13 overdensities; the Milky Way disk and halo stars; 
the Fornax and Sagittarius dwarf spheroidal galaxies; open clusters in 
the Galactic outer disk; and globular clusters (with error bars reflecting 


stars are confirmed members of the A13 and TriAnd overdensities 
on the basis of their radial velocities, proper motions and photometry. 
We determined fundamental atmospheric parameters of the stars, as 
well as chemical abundances for oxygen, sodium, magnesium, titanium, 
iron, barium and europium, by combining analysis of their colours 
with standard spectroscopic methods (Methods). We derived stellar 
distances from 2MASS photometry and spectroscopic gravities, which 
place the TriAnd stars at a Galactocentric distance of rg¢ = 18 +2 kpc 
(where 2 kpc is roughly one standard deviation, 1), about 5 kpc below 
the Galactic disk plane, and A13 stars at rg¢ = 16+ 1 kpc, some 4 kpc 
above the plane (Fig. 1). The typical distance uncertainties are about 
1-2 kpc (Extended Data Table 2). From the same spectra, we deter- 
mine Ojs, the line-of-sight velocity dispersion of the sample of stars 
(see Methods), to be 27km s~1, markedly lower than that of the halo 
stars!*°, which have oj; values of about 100 km s~!. The rotational 
velocity for the stars in the sample is 195 +25km s |, consistent with 
the circular velocity in the outer disk. 

Our analysis shows that the abundance distribution in A13 and 
TriAnd is extremely compact, and that the spread is consistent with 
observational errors, which are about 0.15 dex. For the abundances, 
we use the notation [A/B], which refers to the logarithm of the 
abundance ratio of the chemical element A to the element B, scaled 
to the solar value. Our results for the mean abundance ratios in the 
overdensities are: ([Fe/H]) = —0.59 + 0.12 dex, ([O/Fe]) =0.24+ 
0.11 dex; ([Na/Fe]) =0.09 + 0.11 dex, ([Mg/Fe]) =0.20 + 0.03 dex, 
({Ti/Fe]) = 0.08 + 0.09 dex, ([Ba/Fe]) =0.14+0.13 dex, and 
([Eu/Fe]) =0.20 + 0.16 dex (Extended Data Table 3), where the spread 
is given by the sample standard deviation. We compare these abun- 
dance ratios with literature measurements of stars from the Galactic 
disk and halo, dwarf spheroidal galaxies and globular clusters, finding 
that our measurements are consistent with abundances in the ‘thir’ 
disk—the younger component of the Milky Way—but are inconsistent 
with all other stellar populations (Fig. 2 and Extended Data Fig. 1). All 
but one stars from the two overdensities lie directly on the metal-poor 
end of the thin-disk track, which represents stars in the outer disk 
of the Galaxy”®. The only TriAnd star with slightly lower metallicity, 
[Fe/H] ~ —0.9, resides on the canonical ‘thick-disk track which has 
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intracluster abundance variation, derived as the root-mean-square (r.m.s.) 
variance of the sample, with N= 13 for the M3 cluster and N= 25 for 
M71). Further details and references are provided in Methods, and source 
data are given in Extended Data Tables 2, 3. The typical uncertainty of the 
abundance measurements is 0.15 dex. 


higher [Ba/Fe] and lower [Na/Fe] ratios. The overdensity abundances 
are also consistent with those derived from stars in open clusters!” 
and with Cepheids”*4 at comparable Galactocentric distances, in the 
rec range 10-20 kpc. 

The similarity of abundances suggests that the TriAnd and A13 stars 
have a common origin. However, having their origin in a star cluster is 
very unlikely, as stellar clusters are compact in physical space, in sharp 
contrast to the overdensity stars. A tidal disruption of a globular cluster, 
as occurred for example with the Palomar 5 cluster?°, can cause indivi- 
dual stars to be strewn over large distances in one direction on the sky. 
However, unlike the overdensities, the tidal tails of Palomar 5 are thin 
in the directions transverse to the resulting stellar stream. Also, the A13 
and TriAnd stars do not exhibit the anti-correlation between sodium 
and oxygen abundances that is found in almost all globular clusters in 
the Milky Way”®. 

On the other hand, dwarf spheroidal galaxies—which can extend 
over several kiloparsecs, and can be disrupted to extend over tens of 
kiloparsecs—show a much larger scatter in abundance space (Fig. 2 
and Extended Data Fig. 1), which is thought to be due to multiple 
generations of star formation?’. Also, in contrast to the stars in the 
overdensities, dwarf spheroidal galaxies are known to extend to very 
low, typically sub-solar, [O/Fe], [Mg/Fe] and [Na/Fe] ratios at [Fe/H] 
ratios of about —0.5 dex. Fornax, the dwarf galaxy that is closest to 
TriAnd in metallicity, has an [Na/Fe] ratio of about —0.6 dex, which is 
almost one order of magnitude lower than the relative sodium abun- 
dance of the A13 overdensity stars. On the other hand, the relative 
barium abundance of the Fornax stars is a factor of ten higher than 
that of the A13 and TriAnd stars. 

The premise that the origin of the A13 and TriAnd stars is in the Milky 
Way disk is strongly supported by the stellar chemical abundances and 
motions. The key challenge to this hypothesis is that the stars are located 
very far away from the disk plane and at large Galactocentric distances 
of more than 15 kpc. A plausible scenario that may explain our obser- 
vations is related to a merger of a dwarf galaxy with the Milky Way disk. 
Simulations show that such mergers can trigger vertical oscillations and 
flaring in the pre-existing disk, which naturally explain the existence of 
stellar overdensities above and below the Galactic midplane®”®. To test 
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Figure 3 | Comparison of the positions of the observed stars with an 
N-body simulation. The locations of the observed A13 and TriAnd stars 
(yellow squares and purple triangles, respectively) are compared with 
two snapshots from an N-body model (represented in grey) that follows 
the interaction of the Sagittarius dwarf spheroidal galaxy with an initially 


stable Galactic disk’. a, Distribution of star particles at the beginning of 
the simulation. b, The final, present-day distribution, after 5.6 Gyr. Other 
confirmed members of the overdensities!>"’ are also shown, as small 
yellow and magenta dots. rpelio, heliocentric distance. 


this scenario, we compared the spatial locations of the TriAnd and Al3 —3._- Helmi, A., White, S. D. M., de Zeeuw, P. T. & Zhao, H. Debris streams in the solar 


stars with the predictions of an N-body model, which follows the inter- ieee as relicts from the formation of the Milky Way. Nature 402, 
action of the Sagittarius dwarf spheroidal galaxy with an initially stable 4. Bell, E. F. et al. The accretion origin of the Milky Way’s stellar halo. Astrophys. J. 


Galactic disk”? (Fig. 3). In this model, the initial dark-halo mass for 680, 295-311 (2008). 
the Sagittarius progenitor was about 104M. (where Mj isthe mass of 5: Nissen, P. E. & Schuster, W. J. Two distinct halo populations in the solar 


the Sun), which, after 5.57 Gyr of evolution, was stripped down to a bound peer ee Star Sb UNMEINGS FACS ene Hine MeN Cs ASHOP: 
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METHODS 


We acquired high-resolution spectra of 14 red giant branch (RGB) stars in the 
TriAnd and A13 overdensities!*'”. The stars are confirmed members of these 
overdensities on the basis of their photometry, radial velocities and proper 
motions. We chose the brightest members of both groups in order to achieve the 
highest possible signal-to-noise ratios within the time available to us at the Keck 
Observatory. Metallicity was not a selection criterion. The photometric properties 
of the observed stars are given in Extended Data Table 1. All observed stars are cool 
red giants on the upper part of the RGB, and their spectra are generally complex 
and display strong absorption features caused by molecules, circumstellar shells, 
and mass loss. 

Thirteen stars were observed with the HIRES-R spectrograph at the Keck-1 
telescope*” using a spectral resolution of 36,000; one star, TriAnd0_1, was observed 
using the UVES spectrograph (spectral resolution 47,000) at the VLT. The Keck 
spectra were taken on the night of 22 October 2016 with typical exposure times 
of 20-30 min through thin cirrus clouds. The UVES spectrum was taken on the 
night of 4 September 04, 2016 with a one-hour exposure. All Keck spectra cover 
the full optical region, from 4,800 A to 8,770 A, and the UVES spectrum covers 
the range from 4,800 A to 6,800 A. The signal-to-noise ratio of the HIRES spectra 
exceeds 200 per spectral resolution element near 5,200 A at the centre of the echelle 
order. For the UVES spectrum, the average signal-to-noise ratio at the order centre 
near 5,500 A is 50, and it increases to 85 at 6,700 A. We used the MAKEE pipeline, 
designed by T. Barlow, to reduce HIRES spectra following standard procedures 
(bias subtraction, flat fielding, sky subtraction, order extraction and wavelength 
calibration); we used the ESO Reflex*! pipeline to reduce the UVES spectrum. 

Detailed spectrum synthesis is essential for determining accurate chemical 
abundances. We used the MARCS* stellar model atmosphere grid, because it 
densely covers the parameter space of the stars that we are interested in. Moreover, 
it accounts for the necessary molecular opacities, such as MgH*’, that plague 
the spectra of cool RGB stars. The MARCS models are spherically symmetric 
for low-gravity giants and line blanketing is treated using the opacity sampling 
method. The models account for the radiation pressure on molecules, although this 
does not affect stars in the temperature range and evolutionary stage of our sample. 

We determined stellar atmospheric parameters using several techniques. We 
attempted to follow our own standard procedure*™ to derive the atmospheric 
parameters as closely as possible for the program RGB stars. For cool red giants, 
spectroscopic estimates based on the excitation-ionization equilibrium of iron 
provide a reliable indication of the gravity and metallicity. We used the infrared 
flux method*** to determine effective temperatures (To). Optical and infrared 
magnitudes were taken from APASS and 2MASS photometry and corrected for 
interstellar reddening*”. We determined surface gravities, metallicities and micro- 
turbulent velocities by means of the excitation and ionization balance of the Fe 1 
and Fe 1 lines. Non-local thermodynamic equilibrium (NLTE) corrections for 
those stars with surface gravities (log(g)) of about 1 dex and metallicities ([Fe/H]) 
above —1 dex are very small*®, and barely affect the estimates. The derived stellar 
parameters and their uncertainties are reported in Extended Data Table 2. We 
derived uncertainties in T.g using the standard approach**. Uncertainties in log(g) 
and [Fe/H] are 0.15 dex and 0.1 dex, respectively. They represent the total uncer- 
tainty of the method, including the systematic and random error components™. 

We computed abundances for the chemical elements O, Na, Mg, Ti, Fe, Ba 
and Eu, using the least-blended spectral lines that were detected in the observed 
spectra. Line fitting was done using spectral synthesis with the SME code’. For 
Mg we used two diagnostic lines, at 5,528 A and 5,711 A, adopting experimental 
data for atomic transitions?°. For Mg, the mean NLTE abundance corrections are 
—0.10 dex for the 5,711 A line and 0.02 dex for the 5,528 A line*®. The Fe line 
list contains 123 lines of Fe 1 and Fe 1 (ref. 41). Oxygen abundance was derived 
using the two forbidden [O 1] lines at 6,300 A and 6,363 A, with oscillator strengths 
log(gf) = —9.717 dex and —10.185 dex”, respectively. In the UVES spectrum, the 
6,300 A line is contaminated by telluric absorption lines, so the spectrum is first 
corrected using the ESO Molecfit package“. The combined effects of the depar- 
tures from the assumptions of one-dimensional hydrostatic equilibrium and local 
thermodynamic equilibrium (LTE) are negligible for the forbidden oxygen lines 
in our regime of stellar parameter space“. 

Na abundances are measured using the features at 5,682 A and 5,688 A (for 
six stars), or 6,154A and 6,160 A (seven stars). This is because slightly different 
settings are used for different Keck observations, and for a given setting one of 
the Na 1 doublets falls in the gap between spectral orders. However, all four Na 1 
features are available in the UVES spectrum of TriAnd0_1, and they give consist- 
ent abundances. We also used the 6,154 A and 6,160 A features to estimate the Na 
abundance in the Fornax dwarf spheroidal galaxy*’. The spectrum for one of the 
Keck targets is shown in Extended Data Fig. 2, with prominent lines in the region 
around the 6,154 A Nat line labelled. The NLTE corrections for Na I lines are 


about —0.12 dex for the 6,154 A and 6,160 A lines, and around —0.14 dex for the 
5,682 A and 5,688 A lines". 

For Ti, we used 23 lines, including 18 lines of Ti 1 and five lines of Ti 11, which 
are the least blended by molecular transitions (particularly the molecular transition 
of MgH, which is a major contaminating species at wavelengths below 6,000 A). 
We use LTE Ti abundances, because the NLTE Ti model does not give consistent 
solutions with one-dimensional hydrostatic models*’. 

We determined Ba abundances using the Ba 01 lines at 5,853 A, 6,141 A and 
6,496 A and applying NLTE corrections*®, which are in the range —0.03 dex to 
—0.05 dex. We also took into account isotopic shifts and hyperfine splitting??>!. 
The only Eu 1 line that can be measured in the spectra is the feature at 6,645 A, 
which is affected by isotopic and hyperfine splitting. The main isotopes are *!Eu 
and 'Eu, with solar abundances of 47.8% and 52.2%, respectively. The isotopic 
shifts and the hyperfine-splitting magnetic dipole and electric quadrupole con- 
stants are taken from experimental studies™**. Average solar-scaled abundance 
ratios are given in Extended Data Table 3. 

We made every effort to check the accuracy of each abundance measurement; 
we examined all spectral fits by eye. To estimate the uncertainties in the chemical 
abundances, we followed our standard procedure“. The typical measurement error 
is about 0.15 dex. Individual abundance errors are given in Extended Data Table 3. 
If the atomic lines of interest were contaminated by blends, we deemed the 
measurements unreliable and no abundance is listed. Furthermore, we determined 
solar abundances using the same line list as for our identified stars; our derived 
NLTE solar abundances are in very good agreement with reference estimates™. 
Our stellar abundances are taken relative to our solar abundances. 

We estimated the distances to the TriAnd and A13 stars by the Bayesian 
method”, using the 2MASS colours and spectroscopic stellar parameters (Fig. 1). 
The distances are the medians of the posterior probability distribution (PDF) 
functions, and uncertainties are estimated from the full PDF to a confidence 
level of 1 s.d. These new distances are about 30% shorter than those determined 
by our group previously!>!”, because that work used an approximate linear rela- 
tionship between the absolute magnitude and colour of a star, including a para- 
meterized metallicity term. The new distances are not crucial for the present work, 
because they apply to all stars in the overdensities and do not affect the stellar 
membership classification. Figure 1 also shows the average disk scale height 
profile for the low-a stellar population°®. We derived the line-of-sight velocity 
dispersion from the measured radial velocities (Extended Data Table 2), after 
correcting them for the Galactic standard of rest®’ and for the average motion 
of stars in the azimuthal direction (Extended Data Fig. 3). The raw data represent 
the measured radial velocities, from which we first subtract the line-of-sight 
motion to the Sun—that is, we show the estimated line-of-sight (los) velocity in 
the Galactic standard of rest (GSR), Vesr = Vios + Voun * (1 — sun), Where Vgun is 
the velocity of the Sun in the Galactic standard of rest*”, r is the position vector 
of the star, and rgun is the position vector of the Sun. In a second step, we correct 
for the projected rotation component of the stellar population: we define 
V' = Vesrt Voot * (1 — rsun), where V,ot is an estimate for the average motion in 
the azimuthal direction. 

We compare the abundances in Fig. 2 and in Extended Data Fig. 1 with abun- 

dances from the following: the Galactic disk and halo stars”; the Sagittarius 
dwarf spheroidal galaxy°*® (we show only abundances with uncertainties of less 
than 0.1 dex); the Fornax dwarf spheroidal galaxy*1-6 ; globular clusters (M3, 
ref. 64; and M71, ref. 65); and open clusters Be 25 and NGC 2243 in the outer 
disk of the Milky Way”!?. [Fe/H] and [Na/Fe] data for the Galactic disk were 
derived in NLTE. [Ba/Fe], [Ti/Fe] and [Mg/Fe] data for the Galactic disk stars are 
LTE estimates. All literature data for dwarf spheroidal systems, globular clusters 
and open clusters represent LTE estimates. The NLTE corrections tend to reduce 
[Ba/Fe] and [Na/Fe] ratios for red giants of sub-solar metallicity. For the dwarf 
stars, which constitute the comparison sample for the Milky Way disk, the [Ba/Fe] 
NLTE corrections are negligible, within —0.02 dex. The typical NLTE corrections 
for the Mg r lines in the spectra for dwarf spheroidal galaxies are about 0.15 dex, 
and for RGB stars are of the order of —0.10 dex (for the 5,711 A line) or close to 
zero (for the 5,528 A line). Therefore, our conclusions would not be affected by the 
fact that some abundances were derived using LTE. 
Data availability. All data relevant to the manuscript are available from the 
authors. The N-body simulation data shown in Fig. 3 are available on request. 
The data shown in Fig. 1 and in Extended Data Figs 2,3 are included with the 
paper as Source Data. The data shown in Fig. 2 and in Extended Data Fig. 1 are 
provided in Extended Data Tables 1-3. HIRES spectra are available at the Keck 
Observatory Archive, funded by NASA (https://www2.keck.hawaii.edu/koa/ 
public/koa.php). UVES data are available from the European Southern Observatory 
(ESO) Science Archive Facility at http://archive.eso.org/eso/eso_archive_main. 
html (identification 097.B-0770(A)). 
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Extended Data Figure 1 | Chemical abundances of the observed stars. 
a, b, Chemical abundance ratios [Mg/Fe] (a) and [Ti/Fe] (b), plotted 
against metallicity ([Fe/H]), in the TriAnd and A13 overdensities, as well 
as in Milky Way disk and halo stars; the Fornax and Sagittarius (Sgr) 
dwarf spheroidal galaxies (dSph); open clusters in the Galactic outer disk; 
and globular clusters (with error bars reflecting intracluster abundance 
variation, derived as the r.m.s. variance of the sample, with N= 13 for the 
M3 cluster and N= 25 for M71). Source data are provided in Extended 
Data Tables 1 and 3. 
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Extended Data Figure 2 | Comparison of the observed spectrum 

of elemental abundances and a model spectrum for a star in the 

A13 overdensity. Shown are the Keck spectrum of the star 2MASS 
07154242+6704006 (grey dots) and the best-fit model spectrum (red line). 
We used the Nat lines at 6,154 A and 6,160 A to determine the Na 
abundance of the star. 
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Extended Data Figure 3 | Line-of-sight velocities (vj9;) of the observed 


stars, plotted against Galactic longitude (I). GSR, Galactic standard of 
rest. See Methods for further details. 
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Extended Data Table 1 | Coordinates and 2MASS photometric magnitudes of the observed stars 


2MASS Name Name RA Dec I b J H Ks 
(deg) (deg) (deg) (deg) (mag) (mag) (mag) 
~ 01552443+4106144. ss TriAndS) =——(<Gsé28.8H2!_—is«41.104)=—s«135.70975 = -20.175032. 11.43. 10.58 = 10.38 
02354004+3629079 TriAnd3 38.917 36.486 145.29233 —21.819560 11.38 10.51 10.31 
07012973+6526355 A13-20 105.374 65.443 145.29233 25.529054 11.18 10.36 10.18 
07031762+6210186 <A13-21 105.823 62.172 153.92630 25.133876 11.00 10.21 10.01 
07154242+6704006 A13-29 108.927 67.067 148.75062 27.167882 11.09 10.29 10.12 
08141720+3952398 A13-05 123.572 39.878 181.02881 32.270140 11.27 10.45 10.29 
08182865+2435032 A13-31 124.619 24.584 198.55114 29.322847 11.17 10.34 10.16 
07492437+3811176 A13-04 117.352 38.188 181.74952 27.191316 11.21 10.42 10.20 
23554397+2901207 TriAnd4 358.933 29.022 108.51723 -32.285203 11.57 10.78 10.57 
23484978+4549245 TriAnd7 357.207 45.823 111.67115 -15.674754 10.90 10.01 9.76 
00523040+3933030 TriAnd13 13.127 39.551 123.15625 -23.320336 11.64 10.86 10.64 
01462028+3604397 TriAnd10 26.585 36.078 135.19653 -25.483016 11.51 10.68 10.47 
01540851+3820287 TriAnd2 28.535 38.341 136.23279 —22.905406 11.52 10.66 10.49 
23174139+3113043 TriAndO_1 349.422 31.218 100.37913 -27.515480 11.75 10.92 10.74 


RA, right ascension; Dec, declination; |, Galactic longitude; b, Galactic latitude; J, H and Ks, magnitudes in the 2MASS photometric filters. 
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Extended Data Table 2 | Radial velocities, stellar parameters and distances of the observed stars 


2MASS Name 


01552443+4106144 


02354004+3629079 


07012973+6526355 


07031762+6210186 


07154242+6704006 


08141720+3952398 


08182865+2435032 


07492437+3811176 


23554397+2901207 


23484978+4549245 


00523040+3933030 


01462028+3604397 


01540851+3820287 


23174139+3113043 


RV 
(kms*') 
-106.2 
-97.2 
—-55.7 
-36.7 
-15.6 
31.7 
77.3 
-38.2 
-154.1 
-107.3 
-139.1 
-107.4 
-79.0 


-94.4 


Thelio 
(kpc) 
13.73 
13.62 
9.30 
7.59 
8.91 
9.63 
9.29 
9.20 
13.54 
10.88 
13.84 
11.40 
12.03 


14.61 


1°) 
(kpc) 
2.6 
25 
1.8 
45 
1.7 
1.9 
1.9 
1.8 
oF 
1.6 
2.6 
2.0 
2.1 


2.3 


Tett 

(K) 

3824 
3785 
3927 
4029 
3998 
3982 
3938 
3930 
3985 
3628 
3888 
3852 
3864 


3909 


O(Tert) 
(K) 
140 
140 
90 
117 
103 
104 
85 
140 
133 
175 
115 
117 
95 


140 


log(g) 
(cgs) 
0.84 


0.81 


1.02 


[Fe/H] 
(dex) 

-0.63 
-0.55 
-0.52 
-0.55 
-0.70 
-0.62 
-0.46 
-0.46 
-0.63 
-0.66 
-0.44 
-0.56 
-0.60 


-0.93 


Vinic 
(kms*') 
1.8 
1.8 
1.7 
1.6 
1.7 
1.7 
1.7 
1.7 
1.7 
1.9 
1.8 
1.8 
1.8 


1.7 


RV, radial velocity; rhelio, heliocentric distance; cgs, units of surface gravity in the centimetre-gram-second system; E(B-V), extinction coefficient; Vmic, microturbulence. 
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Extended Data Table 3 | Chemical abundances of oxygen, magnesium, sodium, titanium, europium and barium in the observed stars 


~2MASSName =———s[O/Fe]_— [Mg/Fe] [Na/Fe] [Ti/Fe]  [Eu/Fe]  [Ba/Fe] _ 

~ 015524434+4106144. 0.200SCi—iO7—“‘<é«~C dC“ (<;$e:CiTs—C“(<ié—iS:Cti‘éi TC 
02354004+3629079 0.17 = 0.18——i—i (ssis—“‘iéi‘iCC«iA 
07012973+6526355 0.26 019 008 013 018 0.24 
07031762+6210186 0.28 ~— 0.21 0.10 008 - 2 
07154242+6704006 0.26 4«=60.26-— iH (tstCis—i—‘iBSCt~*«iAG 
08141720+3952308 0.29 ~~ 0.21 0.13 O13 O19 0.12 
08182865+2435032 0.18 «= 0.19 (si.14si——~—é«i AT 0.13 
074924374+3811176 012 0.22 009 0.01 0.12  -0.01 
23554397+2901207 0.31 : e165 = 0.10 0.18 
23484978+4549245 0.140.145 (ssi (assis (Gesii—s«éC 
00523040+3933030 0.13 = 0.21 0.08 -008 010 0.14 
01462028+36043970.264«=—(0.15—S—éiO=s TT 0.06 025 0.27 
01540851+3820287 0.26 0.22 003 0.11 0.19 0.16 
23174139+3113048 055 0.24 -030 033 068 0.31 


The total (statistical plus systematic) uncertainties in the abundance measurements are: 0.14 dex for Mg, 0.12 dex for Eu, 0.23 dex for Ti, 0.13 dex for Na, 0.18 dex for Ba and 0.21 dex for 0 
(see Methods). 
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Confocal non-line-of-sight imaging based on the 


light-cone transform 


Matthew O’Toole!, David B. Lindell! & Gordon Wetzstein! 


How to image objects that are hidden from a camera’s view is a 
problem of fundamental importance to many fields of research!~”®, 
with applications in robotic vision, defence, remote sensing, 
medical imaging and autonomous vehicles. Non-line-of-sight 
(NLOS) imaging at macroscopic scales has been demonstrated by 
scanning a visible surface with a pulsed laser and a time-resolved 
detector'*!°. Whereas light detection and ranging (LIDAR) systems 
use such measurements to recover the shape of visible objects from 
direct reflections?!-*4, NLOS imaging reconstructs the shape and 
albedo of hidden objects from multiply scattered light. Despite 
recent advances, NLOS imaging has remained impractical owing 
to the prohibitive memory and processing requirements of existing 
reconstruction algorithms, and the extremely weak signal of 
multiply scattered light. Here we show that a confocal scanning 
procedure can address these challenges by facilitating the derivation 
of the light-cone transform to solve the NLOS reconstruction 
problem. This method requires much smaller computational and 
memory resources than previous reconstruction methods do and 
images hidden objects at unprecedented resolution. Confocal 
scanning also provides a sizeable increase in signal and range when 
imaging retroreflective objects. We quantify the resolution bounds 
of NLOS imaging, demonstrate its potential for real-time tracking 
and derive efficient algorithms that incorporate image priors and a 
physically accurate noise model. Additionally, we describe successful 
outdoor experiments of NLOS imaging under indirect sunlight. 

LIDAR systems use time-resolved sensors to scan the three- 
dimensional (3D) geometry of objects’ 4. Such systems acquire range 
measurements by recording the time required for light to travel along a 
direct path from a source to a point on the object and back to a sensor. 
Recently, these types of sensors have also been used to perform NLOS 
tracking’*" or imaging'*” of objects ‘hidden around corners, where 
the position and shape of the objects are computed from indirect light 
paths. The light travelling along indirect paths scatters multiple times 
before reaching a sensor and may scatter off objects outside a camera’s 
direct line of sight (Fig. 1). Recovering images of hidden objects from 
indirect light paths involves a challenging inverse problem because 
there are infinitely many such paths to consider. With applications in 
remote sensing and machine vision, NLOS imaging could enable capa- 
bilities for a variety of imaging systems. 

The challenging task of imaging objects that are partially or fully 
obscured from view has been tackled with approaches based on time- 
gated imaging’, coherence gating’, speckle correlation*”, wavefront 
shaping’, ghost imaging”*, structured illumination’ and intensity 
imaging'™'!, At macroscopic scales, the most promising NLOS imaging 
systems rely on time-resolved detectors'*-”°. However, NLOS imaging 
with time-resolved systems remains a hard problem for three main 
reasons. First, the reconstruction step is prohibitively computationally 
demanding, in terms of both memory requirements and processing 
cycles. Second, the flux of multiply scattered light is extremely low, 
requiring either extensive acquisition times in dark environments or a 


sufficiently high-power laser to overcome the contribution of ambient 
light. Finally, NLOS imaging often requires a custom hardware system 
made with expensive components, thus preventing its widespread use. 

Confocal NLOS (C-NLOS) imaging aims to overcome these 
challenges. Whereas previous NLOS acquisition setups exhaustively illu- 
minate and image pairs of distinct points on a visible surface (such as a 
wall), the proposed system illuminates and images the same point (Fig. 1) 
and raster-scans this point across the wall to acquire a 3D transient 
(that is, time-resolved) image'*”*-*’, C-NLOS imaging offers several 
advantages over existing methods. First, it facilitates the derivation of 
a closed-form solution to the NLOS problem. The proposed NLOS 
reconstruction procedure is several orders of magnitude faster and 
more memory-efficient than previous approaches, and it also produces 
higher-quality reconstructions. Second, whereas indirectly scattered 
light remains extremely weak for diffuse objects, retroreflective objects 
(such as road signs, bicycle reflectors and high-visibility safety apparel) 
considerably increase the indirect signal by reflecting light back to its 
source with minimal scattering. This retroreflectance property can only 
be exploited by confocalized systems that simultaneously illuminate 
and image a common point and may be the enabling factor towards 
making NLOS imaging practical in certain applications (such as 
autonomous driving). Third, LIDAR systems already perform con- 
focal scanning to acquire point clouds from direct light paths. Our 
prototype system was built from the ground up, but commercial LIDAR 
systems may be capable of supporting the algorithms developed here 
with minimal hardware modifications. 

Similarly to other NLOS imaging approaches, our image formation 
model makes the following assumptions: there is only single scattering 
behind the wall (that is, no inter-reflections in the hidden part of the 
scene), light scatters isotropically (that is, the model ignores Lambert's 
cosine terms), and no occlusions occur within the hidden scene. Our 
approach also supports retroreflective materials through a minor 
modification of the image formation model. 

C-NLOS measurements consist of a two-dimensional set of temporal 
histograms, acquired by confocally scanning points x’, y’ on a planar 
wall at position z’ =0. This 3D volume of measurements, T, is given by 


T(x',y/,t)= 
Wye. plo y,2)6(24G" a+ —yP +z — te)dxdyde 
QF 


where c is the speed of light. Every measurement sample r (x’, y’, t) 
captures the photon flux at point (x’, y’) and time t relative to an 
incident pulse scattered by the same point at time t= 0. Here, 
the function p is the albedo of the hidden scene at each point (x, y, z) 
with z>0 in the 3D half-space 92. The Dirac delta function 
6 represents the surface of a spatio-temporal four-dimensional 
hypercone given by x*+y?+z?—(tc/2)?=0, which models 
light propagation from the wall to the object and back to the wall. It is 
also closely related to Minkowski’s light cone”®, which is a geometric 
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Figure 1 | Overview of confocal imaging hardware and measurements. 
a, A pulsed laser and time-resolved detector raster-scan a wall to record 
both the direct light reflecting off the wall and the indirect light from a 
hidden object. b, A histogram measured at a scanned point on the visible 
wall indicates the temporal precision of the detector. In this experiment, 
the hidden object is a 5cm x 5cm square made from retroreflective tape. 
The detection time of the indirect signal (t= 4.27 ns) relative to the direct 


representation of light propagation through space and time. We note 
that the function is shift-invariant in the x and y axes, but not in the 
z axis. A feature of this formulation is that the distance function 
r= V(x! x)? + (y'!—y)? +z? =tc/2 can be expressed in terms of 
the arrival time f; the radiometric term 1/ r* can thus be pulled out of 
the triple integral. Equation (1) can also be modified to model retro- 
reflective materials by replacing 1 /r 4 with 1/r?, which represents a large 
increase in the flux of the indirect light (see Supplementary Information 
for details). 

The most remarkable property of equation (1) is the fact that a 
change of variables in the integral by z= Ju, dz/du=1/(2-/m) and 
v =(tc/2)? results in 


vila(x!, y!, 2VV /c) = 
Rit} (xh y'v) 


II Sa Plt LA) Hx! =x) +p! =y)? Hus v) dedyd 


h(x!—x,y'—y,v—u) 


(2) 


Rp} (xsysu) 


which can be expressed as a straightforward 3D convolution, where 
Rt} =h« RAp}. Here, the function h is a shift-invariant 3D convo- 
lution kernel, the transform R., nonuniformly resamples and attenuates 
the elements of volume p along the z axis, and the transform R; non- 
uniformly resamples and attenuates the measurements 7 along the time 
axis. The inverses of both R, and R ; also have closed-form expressions. 
We refer to equation (2) as the light-cone transform (LCT). 

The image formation model can be discretized as Rxr = HR,p, where 
TER" is the vectorized representation of the measurements, and 
peR, 


AxNyNz 


is the vectorized volume of the albedos of the hidden 


, 


x 


Figure 2 | Overview of the reconstruction procedure. The confocal 
measurements of the wall 7 (a) are resampled and attenuated along the 
time axis, yielding R,7 (b). These measurements are then convolved with 
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signal (t= 0 ns) corresponds to twice the distance of the hidden object 
from the scanned point (r=0.64m). FWHM, full-width at half-maximum. 
c, Scanning a sequence of points along the wall produces a ‘streak image’ 
that captures the spatio-temporal geometry of indirect light transport. 
Each column in this image represents the histogram measured at a discrete 
point (x’,0) on a wall and contains the indirect light from the hidden 
square. 


surface. The process of discretizing each function involves defining a 
finite grid and integrating the function over each cell in the grid. The 
matrix H € R"?""""""*"»"" represents the shift-invariant 3D convolution 
operation, and the matrices R, € RY" "")"" and R, € RM 
represent the transformation operations applied to the temporal and 
spatial dimensions, respectively. We note that both transformation 
matrices are independently applied to their respective dimension and 
can therefore be applied to large-scale datasets in a computationally 
and memory-efficient way. Similarly, the 3D convolution operation H 
can be computed efficiently in the Fourier domain. Together, these 
matrices represent the discrete LCT. 

By treating NLOS imaging as a spatially invariant 3D deconvolution 
problem, a closed-form solution can be derived from the convolution 
theorem. The convolution operation is expressed as an element-wise 
multiplication in the Fourier domain and inverted according to 


1 |AP 
a FR+T (3) 
H |H| a ed 


p,=R,'F 


where Fis the 3D discrete Fourier transform, p is the estimated volume 
of the albedos of the hidden surface, H is a diagonal matrix containing 
the Fourier coefficients of the 3D convolution kernel, and a represents 
the frequency-dependent signal-to-noise ratio of the measurements. 
This approach is based on Wiener filtering”’, which minimizes the 
mean squared error between the reconstructed volume and the ground 
truth. As a approaches infinity, the formulation above becomes an 
inverse filter (that is, the filter applied in the frequency domain is 1/H) H). 

Similarly, the Fourier-domain filter in equation (3) could be replaced 
by H* to implement a backprojection reconstruction procedure. 


a Wiener filter to produce the volume R,p« (c), and the result is resampled 
and attenuated along the depth dimension to produce the hidden volume 
p« (d). Bunny model from the Stanford Computer Graphics Laboratory. 
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Figure 3 | NLOS reconstructions from SPAD measurements. a, Result 
for a hidden ‘Exit’ sign, obtained using the backprojection method. 

b, Result of the proposed LCT reconstruction procedure. c, The proposed 
method can also reconstruct the shape and albedo of objects outdoors, 


Wiener filtering with a constant a inaccurately assumes that the trans- 
formed measurements contain white noise. Therefore, we also derive 
an iterative reconstruction procedure that combines the LCT with a 
physically accurate Poisson noise model (Supplementary Information). 

Figure 2 illustrates the inverse LCT applied to indirect measurements 
of a bunny model simulated with a physically based ray tracer*’. The 
process involves evaluating equation (3) in three steps: (i) resampling 
and attenuating the measurements 7 with the transform R,, (ii) applying 
the Wiener filter to the result, and (iii) applying the inverse transform 
x to recover p. These three steps are efficient in terms of memory and 
number of operations required. The most costly step is the application 
of the Wiener filter, which requires O(N*logN) operations for the 3D 
fast-Fourier transforms and has memory requirements of O(N*), where 
Nis the maximum number of elements across all dimensions in space- 
time. In comparison, existing backprojection-type reconstructions'*'” 
require O(N°) operations, and methods based on inversion are much 
more costly both in their memory and processing 
requirements!”!80, 

In addition to improved runtime and memory efficiency, a primary 
benefit of the LCT over backprojection-based approaches is that 
the inverted solution is accurate. In Fig. 3, we compare the recon- 
struction quality of the backprojection algorithm and the LCT for 
a retroreflective traffic sign. The dimensions of the hidden sign are 
0.61 m x 0.61 m and the diffuse wall is sampled at 64 x 64 locations 
over a 0.8m x 0.8m region. The total exposure time is 6.8 min (that 
is, 0.1s per sample) and the runtime for MATLAB to recover a vol- 
ume of 64 x 64 x 512 voxels is 1s on a MacBook Pro (3.1-GHz Intel 
Core i7). To compare the reconstruction quality of the two methods, 
we compute the backprojection result using the LCT, which is just as 


b 


Figure 4 | Comparison between simulated C-NLOS reconstruction 
and ground-truth geometry. a, b, Rendered point clouds reconstructed 
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under indirect sunlight. The bottom right panel is a photograph of the 
experimental setup, which consists of a hidden ‘S’-shaped object, black 
cloth acting as an occluder and the confocal scanning prototype. 


efficient as inverting the problem with the LCT. Even though unfil- 
tered backprojection could be slightly sharpened by linear filters, such 
as a Laplacian’, backprojection methods do not solve the inverse 
problem (see Supplementary Information for detailed comparisons). 
In Supplementary Information, we also show a variety of reconstructed 
example scenes, as well as results for NLOS tracking! of retrore- 
flective objects in real time. 

Applying NLOS imaging outdoors requires the indirect light from 
the hidden object to be detected in the presence of strong ambient 
illumination. To accomplish this, C-NLOS imaging takes advantage 
of the high light throughput associated with retroreflective objects. 
Figure 3 presents an outdoor NLOS experiment under indirect sunlight 
(approximately 100 Ix). The dimensions of the hidden retroreflective 
object are 0.76 m x 0.51 m, with 32 x 32 sampled locations over a 
1m x 1m area. The exposure is 0.1 s per sample, with a total exposure 
time of 1.7 min. MATLAB reconstructs a volume of 32 x 32 x 1,024 
voxels in 0.5s. 

The fundamental bounds on the resolution of NLOS imaging 
approaches couple the full-width at half-maximum of the temporal 
resolution of the imaging system, represented by the scalar 7, to the 
smallest resolvable axial Az and lateral Ax spatial feature size as follows 


[2452 
Az> and Kyo Oe (4) 


2w 


where 2w is the sampled width or height of the visible wall (see 
Supplementary Information for details). 

To evaluate the limits of the reconstruction procedure, we simulate 
the acquisition of 1,024 x 1,024 points sampled over a 1m x 1m area 


c 1cm 


with the LCT (green) over the ground-truth geometry (grey). c, Pointwise 
difference between the surfaces along the z axis. 
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and 1,024 time bins with a temporal resolution of 8 ps per bin. We 
recover a volume containing 1,024 x 1,024 x 1,024 voxels. Figure 4 
shows the target geometry in grey and the recovered shape overlaid in 
green. The error map indicates a median absolute reconstruction error 
of 2.5mm (mean absolute error 15.1 mm, mean square error 2.7 mm). 
Occlusions and higher-order bounces of indirect illumination are not 
modelled by any existing NLOS imaging method, including ours, which 
may lead to violations in the image formation model and errors in 
the reconstructed volume. For example, the right ear of the bunny is 
not accurately recovered owing to self-occlusions by the left ear in the 
measurements. We note that the conventional approach of discretizing 
and inverting the image formation model at this resolution would 
require an excess of 9 petabytes of memory just to store a sparse 
representation of the linear system. 

The co-design of a confocal scanning technique and a computa- 
tionally efficient inverse method facilitates fast, high-quality recon- 
structions of hidden objects. To achieve real-time frame rates with 
C-NLOS imaging, three improvements to our current prototype are 
required. First, to reduce acquisition time, a more powerful laser is 
needed. For eye-safe operation, this laser may need to operate in the 
short-wave infrared regime! )!*??, Second, for retroreflective objects, 
the measurement of multiple histograms can be performed in parallel, 
with minimal crosstalk. This property could enable a single-photon 
avalanche diode (SPAD) array and a diffused laser source to acquire the 
full C-NLOS image in a single shot. Third, to improve the computation 
time, our highly parallelizable algorithm could be implemented in a 
graphics processing unit or a field-programmable gate array. 

The proposed technique thus enables NLOS imaging with con- 
ventional hardware at much higher speeds, with a smaller memory 
footprint and lower power consumption, over a longer range, under 
ambient lighting and at higher resolution than any existing approach 
of which we are aware. 


Data Availability The measured C-NLOS data and the LCT code supporting the 
findings of this study are available in the Supplementary Information. Additional 
data and code are available from the corresponding authors upon request. 
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Observation of a phononic quadrupole topological 


insulator 


Marc Serra-Garcia, Valerio Peri!*, Roman Stisstrunk!, Osama R. Bilal+?, Tom Larsen?, Luis Guillermo Villanueva? & 


Sebastian D. Huber! 


The modern theory of charge polarization in solids!” is based 
on a generalization of Berry’s phase*. The possibility of the 
quantization of this phase*® arising from parallel transport in 
momentum space is essential to our understanding of systems 
with topological band structures®!°. Although based on the 
concept of charge polarization, this same theory can also be used 
to characterize the Bloch bands of neutral bosonic systems such as 
photonic" or phononic crystals!*!3. The theory of this quantized 
polarization has recently been extended from the dipole moment 
to higher multipole moments". In particular, a two-dimensional 
quantized quadrupole insulator is predicted to have gapped yet 
topological one-dimensional edge modes, which stabilize zero- 
dimensional in-gap corner states!*. However, such a state of matter 
has not previously been observed experimentally. Here we report 
measurements of a phononic quadrupole topological insulator. We 
experimentally characterize the bulk, edge and corner physics of 
a mechanical metamaterial (a material with tailored mechanical 
properties) and find the predicted gapped edge and in-gap corner 
states. We corroborate our findings by comparing the mechanical 
properties of a topologically non-trivial system to samples in 
other phases that are predicted by the quadrupole theory. These 
topological corner states are an important stepping stone to the 
experimental realization of topologically protected wave guides'»"® 
in higher dimensions, and thereby open up a new path for the 
design of metamaterials'®!”. 

A non-vanishing dipole moment p in an insulator does not lead to 
any charge accumulation in the bulk. Instead, it manifests through 
uncompensated surface charges and hence induces potentially inter- 
esting surface physics (Fig. 1a). The dipole moment p is expressible 
through Berry’s phase’, which in turn can lead to the quantization 
of the dipole moment**!**!, All observed topological insulators fit 
into this framework of quantized dipole moments’, or mathematical 
generalizations thereof*!. For neutral systems, the abstract quantity 
p loses its electromagnetic content. However, it can equally well be used 
to predict band-structure effects such as stable surface modes. Whether 
higher-order moments, such as the quadrupole, can lead to distinctly 
new topological phases of matter has remained unclear. 

Recently, a theory for a quantized quadrupole insulator was put 
forward", based on its phenomenology: a bulk quadrupole moment in 
a finite two-dimensional sample gives rise to surface dipole moments 
on its one-dimensional edges and to uncompensated charges on the 
zero-dimensional corners (Fig. 1b). The former indicates gapped edge 
modes and the latter motivates the presence of in-gap corner excita- 
tions. This phenomenology also defines the key technological use of 
such a quadrupole insulator in mechanical or optical metamaterials: 
the localized corner modes can be used for acoustic or electromagnetic 
field enhancements in two dimensions”. Moreover, these states serve 
as a stepping stone towards topologically protected, one-dimensional 
channels in three dimensions: when appropriately stacked into three 


dimensions, the corner modes give rise to chiral one-dimensional 
modes along edges of the three-dimensional sample!”?*~**, 

The phenomenology of gapped edges and gapless corners can be 
formalized mathematically. Nested Wilson loops have been proposed'* 
as a way of obtaining a quantized quadrupole moment (see Methods 
for details): Wilson loop operators depend only on the bulk properties 
and encode the edge physics via their eigenvalues v(kq), a € {x, y}, 
which are known as Wannier bands?’. If these Wannier bands v+(k,) 
are gapped, then the eigenvectors of the Wilson loops can be used to 


Figure 1 | Quadrupole topological insulator. a, In a finite-sized system, a 
bulk dipole moment induces surface charges as illustrated by the spheres. 
The colours indicate the charges (positive or negative) of the dipole. 

The spheres on top illustrate the uncompensated surface charges ina 
finite system. b, A bulk quadrupole moment with its accompanying edge 
dipoles and corner charges, with the same colour coding as in a. ¢, A tight- 
binding model for a system with a non-vanishing quadrupole moment. 
Thin (thick) lines denote weak (strong) hoppings with strength y (\). 

The red (black) lines indicate a negative (positive) hopping amplitude. 
These amplitudes result in a x flux per plaquette. d, Metamaterial design 
that implements the model in c. The out-of-plane plate modes with two 
nodal lines (dashed white lines) are coupled via the bent beams. Beams 
connecting different sides of a nodal line (shaded red) mediate negative- 
coupling matrix elements. The grey areas in c and d mark the unit cell of 
the tight-binding model. 
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Figure 2 | Quadrupole in-gap states. a, Spectrum on a single plate, 
indicating the large separation between the targeted mode around 

73.5 kHz (shaded red) and the bands above and below. The left inset 
shows the mode profile measured on a single plate (the black dots mark 
the measurement points used for the interpolation); the right inset shows 
the numerically calculated mode profile. d, The response of all plates at 
an arbitrary frequency (72.0 kHz). These images are then multiplied by 
the binary filters shown below to determine the bulk, edge and corner 
response. Coloured filters are provided for visual identification of bulk, 


define the bulk-induced edge polarization p’” of the bands below the 
gap, where a denotes the direction of the polatization. In the same way 
as for conventional topological insulators*, symmetries are required for 
the quantization of p’”. In particular, the presence of inversion sym- 
metry Jand non-commuting mirror symmetries M, and M, leads to a 
well-defined and quantized p’” € {0,1 / 2}, and the sought- after quan- 


tized quadrupole phase is described by"# 
ie 1 1 
Pr |=[>5] (1) 


Because a corner terminates two edges, equation (1) could suggest 
that each of them supports two in-gap states. However, it is an impor- 
tant hallmark of the bulk nature of the quadrupole insulator that each 
corner hosts only one mode!# (Fig. 1b). 

A tight-binding model for a two-dimensional quantized quadrupole 
insulator! is shown in Fig. 1c. The dimerized hopping with amplitudes 
A and leads to a bandgap between two pairs of degenerate bands for 
A 7 (see Methods). The black (red) lines in Fig. 1c indicate positive 
(negative) hoppings, effectively emulating a magnetic 7 flux per 
plaquette. The x flux requires the mirror symmetry around the hori- 
zontal axis (M,) to be accompanied by a gauge transformation, leading 
to the non-commutation of M, and My. This model also has inversion 
Iand C4 ane symmetry (again up to a gauge transformation), 
which forces =p Moreover, the particle-hole symmetry fixes the 
corner modes to the middle of the gap. For y< A the topological phase 
satisfies equation (1), whereas for y> . the trivial phase (0, 0) is 
realized'*. Here, we seek a mechanical implementation of a quadrupole 
insulator with #;= Dyx> where the dynamical matrix Dj couples local 
degrees of freedom x; according to the model in Fig. 1c. 

We implement the quadrupole insulator using the concept of 
perturbative mechanical metamaterials**. The starting point is a 
single-crystal silicon plate with dimensions 5mm x 5mm x 0.364mm, 
the mechanical eigenmodes of which are described by the displacement 
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edge and corner responses in b and e. b, e, The resulting spectra for the 
trivial (b) and non-trivial (e) sample. For the trivial case (b), we see two 
bands (the grey areas indicate the theoretically predicated locations of the 
bands) and a central gap with no resonances. For all frequencies, the weights 
of the bulk (blue), edge (orange) and corner (green) responses are consistent 
with the fraction of bulk, edge and corner sites in the 10 x 10 system. The 
non-trivial case (e) shows bulk- and edge-dominated frequency regions 

and strong corner peaks in the middle of the gap. c, Photo of the set-up. 

The inset shows a close-up of a single plate. a.u., arbitrary units. 


field u(r). We work with the first non-rigid-body mode, which is 
characterized by two perpendicular nodal lines in the out-of-plane 
component of u(r) (Figs 1d, 2a). By spectrally separating this mode 
from the modes below and above it, we can describe the dynamics in 
some frequency range by specifying only the amplitude x; of the mode 
of interest of a given plate i. The hopping elements in Dj are then imple- 
mented by thin beams between neighbouring plates. The nodal struc- 
ture of the mode enables us to mediate couplings of either positive or 
negative sign, depending on which sides of the nodal lines are con- 
nected by the beams. Moreover, the distance to the nodal line controls 
the coupling strength that is mediated by a given beam. A combinatorial 
search”? followed by a gradient optimization”® leads to the design in 
Fig. 1d, which is characterized by a ratio of either |y/A|=0.28 or 
|A/7|= 0.28 (Methods). 

All measurements shown are performed using the same scheme. The 
plates are excited with an ultrasound air transducer. The transducer has 
a diameter of 5mm and is in close proximity to the sample, such that 
only a single plate is excited. We measure the response of the excited plate 
with a laser interferometer. In this way, we measure the out-of-plane 
vibration amplitude Az; xx 77, where wis the eigenmode at the meas- 
ured frequency (the excitation strength and the measurement both 
scale with 7). In the insets of Fig. 2a we show the local mode ofa single 
plate measured in this way. In all other figures where energy is shown, 
we display the mechanical energy ¢; « Az}. 

To identify the in-gap states we measure ¢{(v) as a function of 
frequency v on all plates i. We then apply the filters ¢,(v) = 0, €(v)Fi,a 
(shown in Fig. 2d) to separate the response of the bulk, the edges and 
the corners. In Fig. 2b, e we show the resulting spectra for two different 
samples (Methods). In the topologically trivial case with y> A (Fig. 2b), 
we observe two frequency bands in which the system absorbs energy 
(the theoretically predicted location of the bands is indicated in grey). 
Two features characterize this trivial phase. First, no frequency range 
is dominated by the edge or corner response. Moreover, the relative 
weight of the three curves is in accordance with the respective number 
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Figure 3 | Edge and corner modes. a—c, Normalized integrated weights of 
the response of the frequency regions in Fig. le in which bulk (a), edge (b) 
and corner (c) modes dominate. d, Spectral response of the four corner 
sites, shown in a clockwise arrangement starting from the top left corner. 
The combination of gapped edge modes on all four edges (b) and the 
single mode per corner (d) evidences the quadrupole nature of our 
metamaterial. e, Spectrum (right) and edge-dominated modes (left) of a 
system in the non-quadrupole phase [py P| = (1/2, 0), showing no 


corner states but surface modes on two of the four edges. 


of sites in the bulk, edges and corners. Second, no resonances appear 
in the gap between 72.92 kHz and 74.89 kHz. For the sample with y< 
(Fig. 2e), two key-features of the quantized quadrupole phase appear. 
Close to 72.92 kHz and 74.89 kHz, the response is dominated by the 
edges, indicative of the bulk-induced gapped edge modes. Sharp reso- 
nances at the corners appear in the gap region. A small mirror-symmetry 
breaking leads to the non-degeneracy of the in-gap states, which we 
discuss below. 

The spectra in Fig. 2b, e enable us to identify three frequency regions 
B, Eand C, in which the bulk (blue), edge (orange) or corner (green) 
response dominates. To establish the quadrupole nature of the meta- 
material, we analyse the site-dependent, frequency-integrated response 
€} =D cq Gil) With a €{B, E, C}. In Fig. 3a—c we show the resulting 
spatial profiles. Note that the bulk induces gapped edge modes on all 
four sides of the sample. 

The hallmark of the quadrupole phase lies in the counting of 
corner modes: each corner terminates two gapped edges, yet they all 
host only one in-gap mode”. In Fig. 3d, we show the response <(v) for 
the four corner plates. The resonances in the four corners are split by the 
presence of next-nearest-neighbour couplings that break the particle- 
hole symmetry. However, each corner hosts only one resonance peak. 
Measurements of the Greens functions for the edges further support 
this claim (Methods). 

To corroborate our claim of observing a quadrupole insulator, we 
explore the phase diagram of ref. 14. When the Cy symmetry is broken 
by allowing different hoppings in the x and y directions (Methods), the 


phase lee ; P| = (1/2,0) can be reached via a gap closing of the surface 
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Figure 4 | Reduced model and Wannier bands. a, Extracted reduced 
model for our design. Black (red) lines indicate positive (negative) 
couplings between the plate modes; the thickness of the lines encodes the 
hopping amplitude. The unwanted next-nearest-neighbour couplings arise 
from second-order effects that involve other plate modes, and break the 
My, and M, symmetries. b, Calculated Wannier bands from the model in a. 


modes. The (1/2, 0) phase is characterized by gapped edge spectra on 
two parallel edges and no emergent edge physics on the perpendicular 
surfaces’. Moreover, the induced edge modes are in a trivial state and 
no corner charges are induced. In Fig. 3e we show measurements on a 
sample in the (1/2, 0) phase: no in-gap states appear and the frequency 
region that is dominated by the edges draws its weight from only two 
surfaces. 

In addition to the experimental data presented above, we also vali- 
date our system using numerical calculations. The design process for 
the sample shown in Fig. 1d requires a finite-element simulation of the 
displacement fields u(r) on four unit cells, which contain a total of 
16 sites i. The modes obtained in this way can then be projected onto 
the basis of uncoupled plate modes u?(r). In this way, a reduced-order 
model Dj in the frequency range of the modes u?(r) is obtained®. In 
Fig. 4a we show the resulting model extended to a 10 x 10 system. The 
nearest-neighbour couplings indeed follow the blueprint of the target 
model shown in Fig. 1c. However, spurious long-range couplings medi- 
ated by off-resonant admixing of other single-plate modes induce a 
certain amount of mirror-symmetry breaking. This is most notable in 
the y direction, where negative next-nearest-neighbour couplings are 
mapped to positive ones, which is not corrected for in the gauge trans- 
formation in My. 

The reduced-order model Dj can also be used to calculate the topo- 
logical indices lee ; PY } The gapped Wannier bands v.(k,) and v.(k,) 


are shown in Fig. 4b. Note that the M, and M, symmetries imply that'* 
Vs(ky) + v_(ky) = 1/2 and v,(kx) + v_(kx) = 1/2, respectively. The 
absence of an exact My symmetry indeed leads to a breaking of this rule. 
This is also reflected in the value of the polarizations: lee ; PY 7 = (0.5, 0.56). 


As expected from the structure of D; shown in Fig. 4a the polarizations 
are not precisely quantized. However, in-gap corner modes are still 
observed because the symmetry-breaking terms do not lead to any gap 
closing, on the edge or in the bulk. 

The results presented here underline the power of perturbative 
metamaterials*®. We have used this technique to identify a quantized 
quadrupole insulator, which represents a new class of topological mate- 
rials. In addition, a continuous elastic system such as a silicon wafer 
provides a direct route to technological applications for any theoretical 
idea that can be represented by a tight-binding model. 

Note added in proof: Two preprints*”*! that report the observation of 
topological corner modes have appeared since our initial submission. 


Online Content Methods, along with any additional Extended Data display items and 
Source Data, are available in the online version of the paper; references unique to 
these sections appear only in the online paper. 
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METHODS 


Topological quantum number and nested Wilson loops. Here we use the lan- 
guage of fermions, where bands below a given gap can be ‘filled: For the phononic 
case, we have to replace ‘filled bands’ with ‘bands below the frequency of interest. 
Assuming two bands n = 1, 2 are filled, we can use the non-Abelian Berry phase 
At Ck) =i (Um(Kk)|Ok,|Un(k)) of the Bloch wavefunctions |u,(k)) to construct the 
Wilson-loop operators 


Wilky) = T exp (2) 


; f AX (ki) dk 


Here, T denotes the path ordering along a closed loop in the Brillouin zone. The 
eigenvalues U*(ky) of W,(ky) are in one-to-one correspondence with the spectrum 
of an edge perpendicular to the x coordinate”’ (or perpendicular to y when x and 
y are interchanged). If the edge modes are gapped, the eigenvectors Vi lky) of 
W,(k,) can be used to split the filled bands in a well-defined way: 


2 
|wi(k)) = S> vit(ky)|un(k)) 
n=1 


The nested polarization is then defined as 


1 
(21)? 


ge f Al(k)dk 


with A}(k) =i (wa(k)|Ox,|wa(k)). The presence of two mirror symmetries that 
do not commute (M, and M,) is a necessary requirement" for the nested polari- 
zations pe and py to be quantized to 0 or 1/2. 


Model. The model shown in Fig. 1c can be expressed using the I’ matrices’ 

[,=—-72®@ 0, and Py = —T) ® oo, where k € {1, 2, 3} and vr and o are the standard 
Pauli matrices: 

Dk, ky) = [% + Ax cos(ky) 4+ Ax sin(kx) B 

+ [y+ Ay cos(ky)]12+ Ay sin(ky) Li 


4 
= 1S dik) li 
i=1 


The C,-symmetric version of Fig. Ic is obtained by setting A, = A, and 7. =7y. The 
mirror symmetries are represented by D(—k,, ky) = m,D(kx, ky)mt and 
D(kx, — ky) = myDkx, ky)m},, with m,=T; ®03 and m,=7; ® 0}. The eigenvalues 
of D(k,, ky) are given by ¢=+|d(k)|, which leads to two doubly degenerate bands. 
Bulk gap closings occur when d(k) = 0, which happens for the Cy-symmetric case 
only at \=+7. The spectrum of the mechanical system is given byy = v9 + ¢ 
with a frequency offset vp. Finally, the eigenvectors|u,,(k)) of D(k,, ky) can be used 
to calculate the Wilson-loop operators of equation (2). The phase diagram and the 
evolution of the Wannier bands of the model in equation (3) are shown in Extended 
Data Fig. 1. 

The decay of the edge and corner states into the bulk is simple to derive by 
analogy with the Su-Schrieffer-Heeger model”, in which the wavefunction has a 
node on every other site and is exponentially decaying with a decay length of 
Ela = 2/log( | A/y|), where a is the site-to-site distance. For our ratio of 
7 0.28(see below), we obtain €/a~ 1.6. In other words, 1 — e~“/“~ 92% of the 
energy of an edge (corner) mode is stored on the outermost row (corner) site. 
Signal analysis. All measurements were performed with an interferome- 
ter (IDS3010 from attocube) after exciting with an ultrasound air transducer 
(SMATR300H19XDA from Steiner & Martins Inc.). All measurements were sub- 
ject to a systematic uncertainty of the interferometer of about 5 pm, and a statis- 
tical error determined by repeated measurements of about 10 pm, resulting in an 
error estimate on the displacements of around 11.2 pm. Error-propagation analysis 
results in error bars on all of the data presented in the figures that are smaller 
than the symbol size. The transducer has an essentially flat frequency response 
over the frequencies of interest (Extended Data Fig. 2; measured with a second air 
transducer). The 0.46 dB variations are negligible with respect to the variations in 
response of 80 dB. 

To remove variations in response due to slight misalignments of the measure- 
ment point, we normalize the local spectra by 


Azfv)dv « w?(v)dv 
J fe 


as required by the completeness of the eigenmodes. This method is valid only 
under the assumption that all modes suffer from the same loss or, equivalently, 
have the same quality factor Q~ 1,000 (determined from the width of the corner 
modes). This assumption is justified for the following reason. Dissipation arises 


from two main sources: the viscoelasticity of the sample and the dissipation into 
the surrounding air. For both cases, all disconnected plates suffer from the same 
damping. The perturbative nature of our beams (recall the bandwidth of about 
5 kHz around the centre frequency of about 74 kHz), restricts also the effects of the 
couplings on the dissipation. Our termination is such that all plates see identical 
surroundings, independent of their location in the bulk, along the edges or on the 
corners. Moreover, spectra based on data that are not normalized (not shown) are 
almost identical to those shown in this paper. In all figures where arbitrary units 
are indicated, we normalize to the maximal value shown in the respective figure. 

Because the bulk, edge and corner modes overlap spectrally, there is no unique 

way to separate them in our measurements. However, because the decay length 
is extremely short (£/a~ 1.6, see above), a separation using the filters shown in 
Fig. 2d, whereby we simply select sites in the interior, along the edge and at the 
corner sites, is well justified. 
Greens functions. In addition to the measurement of w7( v) by moving the exciter 
with the measurement point, we can also measure the Greens function ~(v)y(v) 
by fixing the exciter at site j and moving the measurement point i, while exciting 
at frequency v. We first measure the Greens function for the four individual corners 
at their respective frequencies (determined from Fig. 3d); we show the results in 
Extended Data Fig. 3. The density maps show the measured wave function ~(x, y) 
(x and y replace the site index i). The four panels demonstrate that the four corner 
modes are independent and that the spread in their frequencies does not arise from 
their hybridization. Along the edges we show the decay of the wavefunction and 
compare the envelope of the edges to the theoretical prediction with a decay length 
of €/a 1.6. 

In Extended Data Fig. 4 we display the analysis of the edge physics by exciting 
on the bottom left corner and measuring along the lines indicated in Extended 
Data Fig. 4a. The goal is to show that we can determine the sign of the cou- 
plings experimentally. To this end, we model our edge states by using a simple 
Su-Schrieffer-Heeger model: 


2 
D(k) = 4n?v5 + s dik)o; 
i=1 
where the o matrices encode the two sublattices, k is the momentum along 
the edge, and d;(k) =([|7| + |Ajcos(k)] and dx(k) =¢|Alsin(k). Along the hori- 
zontal edge, the couplings are positive ¢= 1, whereas along the vertical edge 


we have negative matrix elements ¢= —1. The spectrum is given by 
wa(k) = f4n2vg+¢ |d(k)|, with associated eigenvectors 
k +1 
valk) = ©} di(k) + iat) 
(k) =—— 
2 a) 


The highest-frequency modes below the bandgap are given by w_() for ¢>0 
and w(t) for ¢<0. For a finite edge, we can build eigenmodes from v(k) that 
fulfil the desired boundary conditions. Note that the +1 in the first component of 
vi(k) determines the relative sign between the modes inside one unit cell. Without 
specifying the exact boundary conditions, or using knowledge of the values of 
yand A, we cannot determine this relative sign. However, we can predict that it 
will be different on edges with ¢= +1. 

To find the frequency of the highest mode per edge below the gap, we show the 

integrated weight y? = SS v7) along the respective edge in Extended Data 
Fig. 4b. Fixing the excitation frequencies to the indicated values, we measure the 
edge wavefunction for these modes. The resulting sign change is indeed different 
(inside versus between unit cells) on the two edges. Finally, to further justify our 
filtering, we show that also the decay of the edge modes follows the expected decay 
with €/a~ 1.6. 
Sample design. The plate geometries that we investigated were obtained in the 
framework of perturbative metamaterials”® (Extended Data Fig. 5). We com- 
bine geometric elements (silicon plates, beams and holes) to create a mate- 
rial that reproduces the discrete model of ref. 14 over a range of frequencies. 
A perturbative metamaterial design consists of repeating basic resonating units 
(5mm x 5mm x 0.364mm silicon plates) that weakly interact with neighbour- 
ing resonant units. Here, this weak interaction is implemented using thin silicon 
beams. The weak interaction has two effects: first, the modes of isolated plates 
hybridize to Bloch bands of small bandwidth, preventing bands originating from 
unwanted modes to cross in frequency; and second, the weak interaction allows 
us to approximate the effect of different geometric elements by adding up indi- 
vidual contributions (see ref. 28 for details), resulting in a marked speedup of the 
calculation times. 

The design process starts by establishing a correspondence between the degrees 
of freedom in the metamaterial and those in the objective discrete model. This is 
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done by expressing the dynamic deformation of the basic resonant units (plates) 
of the metamaterial as a linear combination of free-plate eigenmodes (Extended 
Data Fig. 5b). For sufficiently good spectral separation and sufficiently weak inter- 
actions, a single-mode local basis is enough to capture the response of the material 
with high precision. Each degree of freedom in the objective model is mapped to 
a single plate, which is assumed to vibrate in its first non-rigid-body mode, which 
for our parameters has d,, symmetry. Then, we evaluate individual coupling-beam 
geometries to identify the most suitable designs and create a database relating 
beam geometry and coupling strength, obtained by simulating two-beam systems 
(Extended Data Fig. 5c). Geometries are evaluated according to three parameters: 
(i) the ability to attain a broad range of couplings, (ii) a low compressional strength 
to prevent the in-plane acoustic bands from reaching high frequencies where they 
could hybridize with the topological band and (iii) the absence of beam resonances 
in the frequency range of interest to exclude retardation effects in the couplings. 
Once the database has been assembled, we start a design by quickly constructing 
an approximate material geometry, and then refine it by performing a gradient 
optimization on a full model (Extended Data Fig. 5d) that accounts for the inter- 
actions between different geometric features. 

We extract the effective theory for our design by first calculating the vibrational 
eigenmodes of a test system (Extended Data Fig. 5c) using the commercial finite-el- 
ement method (FEM) package COMSOL Multiphysics. The displacements of the 
eigenmodes along the three axes u, v and w are then interpolated over a regularly 
spaced grid with a pitch of 0.05 mm. This interpolation is done for each mode i and 
plate j, and denoted by yj. A similar sampling is also performed for individual 
free-standing plates and denoted (y; (here, the index k labels the location and com- 
ponent of the displacement that is being interpolated). Once this information has 
been extracted from finite-element simulations, the displacements of each degree 
of freedom for each mode are obtained by projecting the test-system displacements 
into single-plate modes, aj= (gre) paebiin (repeated indices denote summation). 
After this procedure, the components of the matrix a contain the displacements 
of the first non-rigid-body mode of the jth plate for the ith eigenmode of the test 
system. The use of an interpolated grid enables us to use an individually optimized 
mesh for each finite-element problem while still being able to express the results 
of one finite-element simulation in terms of those of another. 

The dynamic matrix K that describes the effective theory for the test system is 
obtained from Kx = ag iO Here, 2 7 is a diagonal matrix the elements of 
which contain the square angular frequencies of the modes in the frequency range 
of interest, 2;7 = (2nf,)*. The resulting matrix K has the same eigenfrequencies 
and projected eigenmodes as the full system and therefore provides a good descrip- 
tion of the dynamics of the system. This is highlighted in Extended Data Fig. 5g, h, 
which presents a comparison between the dispersion relation obtained from the 
effective theory and that obtained by solving a full finite-element model under 
Bloch boundary conditions. 

Sample fabrication. The plate and beam geometry of Fig. 1d implements the 
sought-after weak and strong, positive and negative coupling-matrix elements. The 
definition of 7 as the hopping strength inside a unit cell and of \ as that between 
unit cells means that 7< is the non-trivial phase. Connected to this identification 
is the notion of how we are allowed to terminate the system: surfaces have to be 
compatible with the unit cells; that is, they are not allowed to cut through unit cells. 
In turn, this means that by using the design in Fig. 1d we can realize all phases 
shown in this paper by starting from a 10 x 10 sample in the (1/2, 1/2) phase, then 
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moving the cut in the y direction by one row of sites to reach the (1/2, 0) phase, 
and finally moving the termination one column and to end up in the (0, 0) phase. 
The coupling-matrix elements are given by the ratio of the effective mass density 
Perr of the mode that we use and the stiffness of the beam that connects two plates. 
We use a 364-|1m-thick Si wafer in the (100) orientation, where we align the x 
and y axes of our model with the in-plane crystalline axes. The mass density of 
Siis p=2,330kgm *, the Young’s moduli are E, = Ey = E,= 130 GPa, the Poisson 
ratios are Vy, = Vz = Vy = 0.28 and the shear moduli are Gyz= G,= Gyy = 79.6 GPa 
(ref. 33). This results in an offset frequency for our mode of 1 = 73.895 + 0.03 kHz 
and coupling-matrix elements of \= (6.69 + 0.17) x 10° (rads~!)? and y= (1.89+ 
0.07) x 10° (rads). The error estimate is detailed in the next paragraph. 

Our samples are fabricated out of double-side-polished 100 mm Si wafers. We 
measure the thickness of each wafer individually at several points across the wafer 
and confirm that the overall total thickness variation within each wafer that we use 
is at most 1 j1m. We fabricate plate and beam geometries as illustrated in Fig. 1d 
using standard micro-fabrication techniques. First, 1 jum of SiO. is grown on the 
wafers via wet thermal oxidation (to be used as an etch mask), and a 2-\um-thick 
layer of Al (that serves to protect the structure once the whole silicon has been 
removed) is deposited on the back side of the wafers using e-beam evaporation. 
A patterned, 5-\1m-thick photoresist is used as an etch mask when patterning the 
front side oxide in a reactive ion etching process. Using the remaining photoresist 
and the underlying oxide as etch masks, we etch through the wafer with a deep 
reactive ion etching following a Bosch process, alternating etching and passivation 
cycles. The ratio between both cycles is chosen to yield vertical side walls. This 
angle is characterized in several points of each wafer, confirming a variation in the 
angle of at most 2.5°. The Si etching terminates when the back side oxide is reached. 
The resulting oxide and aluminium membranes suspended between the beams and 
plates are removed by wet etching first the aluminium and then the oxide. This 
step also removes any oxide leftovers present on the front side. The main three 
sources of error in the targeted model that arise from the sample fabrication are as 
follows. The first source is the total thickness variation, which we characterize as 
being less than 1 j1m and so represents less than a 0.3% variation across the wafer. 
The second main source of error comes from different sidewall angles between 
different parts of the wafer, which we measure to be less than 2.5°. Hence, variation 
in feature sizes, when comparing front side to back side, may be up to 321m. For 
the width of the plates used, this corresponds to an error of 0.3%. The third source 
arises from the misalignment of the array with the material crystalline axis (100). 
This error has two sources: (a) wafer specifications indicate that the flap is located 
within +£0.5°; and (b) specifications of our machine state that the alignment during 
lithography is around +1°. In either case, this results in an overall error of less than 
0.1% in the Young’s modulus. These errors leads to the stated uncertainties in the 
local plate frequencies and couplings using standard elasticity theory. Finally, the 
wafers are clamped between two steel plates (each of 3mm thickness; Fig. 2c). The 
impedance mismatch between the steel plates and the wafer leads essentially to 
fixed boundary conditions Az=0. 

Data availability. The data that support the findings of this study are available 
from the corresponding author on reasonable request. 
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Extended Data Figure 1 | Phase diagram. a, Phase diagram of the model C4-symmetric line happen through bulk-induced edge transitions, where 
in equation (3). The brown area marks the quantized quadrupole phase no bulk gap is closing. b, The evolution of the Wannier bands in the x and 
(1/2, 1/2), whereas the orange areas are the (1/2, 0) and (0, 1/2) phases y directions along the path shown in a. The transition from the quadrupole 
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Extended Data Figure 2 | Transducer characterization. The sound 
pressure level (SPL) in the frequency response of the ultrasound 
transducer that we used over the frequency region of interest (shaded in 
grey). The 0.46 dB fluctuations are negligible with respect to the 80 dB 
variations in the measured response. 
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Extended Data Figure 3 | Corner Greens functions. a-d, The corner modes (black) is shown together with the theoretical prediction (orange). 
plates at (0, 9) (a), (9, 9) (b), (0, 0) (c) and (9, 0) (d) are excited at the Given the decay length €/a = 1.6, where a is the lattice constant, the 
respective edge-mode frequency. The response recorded (amplitude residual weight of at most 2% at the corners other than the one that is 
and phase) enables us to reconstruct the eigenfunctions ~(x, y) of the excited stems from spurious acoustic excitation rather than hybridization. 


individual corner modes. Along each edge, the measured decay of the 
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Extended Data Figure 5 | Perturbative design of a quadrupole 
topological insulator. a, The design approach is based on establishing 

a correspondence between elements of an objective model (left) and 
geometric features of the metamaterial (right). Each degree of freedom 

of the objective model is mapped into a single plate (yellow arrows) by 
expressing the displacement of each plate as a linear combination of 
free-plate modes. b, Here, only the first non-rigid-body mode, which has 
dx, symmetry, is used (top left). The other modes are the second, third and 
fourth non-rigid-body modes. c, Independent two-plate systems simulated 
to create an adequate initial guess for the geometry of the system. 
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d, Four-unit-cell design simulated during the final gradient optimization. 
e, The refined single-plate design removes material at the maximums of 
nearby higher-order modes. f, Small trenches at the junction between 
beams and plates. These trenches suppress the coupling to higher-order 
modes by avoiding regions where these modes have a large displacement. 
g, Dispersion along high-symmetry lines in the Brillouin zone calculated 
using the finite-element method. The bands that arise from the d,, 

mode are highlighted in colour. h, Detailed view of the spectrum in the 
frequency range of interest. The dots denote the full finite-element results 
whereas the lines are calculated from the extracted reduced-order model. 
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A quantized microwave quadrupole insulator with 
topologically protected corner states 


Christopher W. Peterson!, Wladimir A. Benalcazar’, Taylor L. Hughes? & Gaurav Bahl? 


The theory of electric polarization in crystals defines the dipole 
moment of an insulator in terms of a Berry phase (geometric 
phase) associated with its electronic ground state’”. This concept 
not only solves the long-standing puzzle of how to calculate dipole 
moments in crystals, but also explains topological band structures in 
insulators and superconductors, including the quantum anomalous 
Hall insulator** and the quantum spin Hall insulator*’, as well as 
quantized adiabatic pumping processes*"!°. A recent theoretical 
study has extended the Berry phase framework to also account 
for higher electric multipole moments", revealing the existence 
of higher-order topological phases that have not previously been 
observed. Here we demonstrate experimentally a member of this 
predicted class of materials—a quantized quadrupole topological 
insulator—produced using a gigahertz-frequency reconfigurable 
microwave circuit. We confirm the non-trivial topological phase 
using spectroscopic measurements and by identifying corner states 
that result from the bulk topology. In addition, we test the critical 
prediction that these corner states are protected by the topology of 
the bulk, and are not due to surface artefacts, by deforming the edges 
of the crystal lattice from the topological to the trivial regime. Our 
results provide conclusive evidence of a unique form of robustness 
against disorder and deformation, which is characteristic of higher- 
order topological insulators. 

The simplest model of a system with a quantized dipole moment 
is a one-dimensional two-band insulator'*. Owing to the presence 
of chiral or inversion symmetries'*"*, this system exhibits quantized 
fractional edge charges of -te/2, where e is the electron charge, when 
its band structure is topological. The fractional edge charges of the 
quantized dipole insulator are associated with a pair of edge-localized 
bound states of the Hamiltonian. These edge states have energies 
that lie within the bulk insulating gap and have been observed in 
one-dimensional lattices in systems of cold atoms!>'® and in several 
metamaterials!”-?°. However, the possible existence of quantized 
higher multipole moments protected by spatial symmetries in crystal- 
line insulators has remained an outstanding question for the past 25 
years. A recent theory addressing this issue!! proposes a pair of simple 
electronic two- and three-dimensional lattice models that exhibit the 
signatures of quantized electric quadrupole and octupole moments, 
respectively. A two-dimensional insulator with a quantized quadrupole 
moment q,y=e/2 generates edge-localized dipole moments tangent 
to the edge of the lattice and corner-localized charges, both of magni- 
tude e/2 (Fig. la). The corner charges are associated with four corner- 
localized modes that lie in the middle of the energy gap!!! (Fig. 1c). 
Although the edge-localized polarizations arise from the gapped, but 
topological, nature of the edge states, they do not have a spectroscopic 
manifestation. 

Metamaterial analogues of quantum Hall and quantum spin 
Hall topological insulators have previously been implemented in 
photonic””-*4 and phononic”>”° systems, as well as in electric circuits””. 
Here, we implement the two-dimensional quadrupole topological 


model from ref. 11. (Fig. 1b) in a metamaterial composed of coupled 
microwave resonators. Although edge polarizations and corner- 
localized, topologically protected modes are both signatures of the 
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Figure 1 | Quadrupole topological insulator. a, Two-dimensional bulk 


quadrupole topological insulator (blue square) with edge-localized 
topological dipoles (orange arrows) and corner-localized charges of 

+e/2 (red and blue dots). b, Tight-binding representation of a quadrupole 
topological insulator with four sites per unit cell. Red lines denote 
coupling between unit cells (coupling rate, \) and black lines represent 
couplings within unit cells (y). Dashed lines indicate a —1 phase factor on 
the coupling, a gauge choice for the creation of a synthetic magnetic flux 
of x per plaquette. The insulator is in the quadrupole topological phase 
for \ >and in the trivial phase for \ <7. c, Theoretically calculated 
density of states for the quantized quadrupole insulator (5 x 5 unit cells) 
shown in b with fully open boundaries. The lower and upper bands 

(blue) have eigenstates delocalized in the bulk, whereas the states in the 
middle of the gap (green) are confined to the corners, as shown in d. The 
energy is expressed in units of \. d, Theoretically calculated probability 
density functions (green circles; the areas of the circles correspond to 

the probability) of the four in-gap modes during reconfiguration of the 
lowest-edge unit cells from \-/7e= 4.5 (left) to Ae/Ye = 1 (centre) and to 
del Ye= 1/4.5 (right). Throughout the deformation, only 7, changes, while 
Ae= A= 1 and y= 1/4.5. Experimental test results of this deformation are 
shown in Fig. 4. 
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Figure 2 | Verification of microwave quadrupole lattice bulk topology. 
a, A unit cell of the quadrupole topological insulator (top left, photograph; 
top right, schematic) is composed of four H-shaped microstrip resonators 
that are capacitively coupled. Each resonator has a fundamental mode at 
fo = 2.08 GHz (colours represent normalized voltage amplitude; bottom 
left). The coupling between resonators R4 and R1 adds an extra phase 
shift of 1 (negative coupling), as shown in the detailed schematic (bottom 
right), to produce a 7 flux through the unit-cell plaquette. y+ 35 MHz. 

b, Eigenmode verification for the unit-cell plaquette. The resonator 
frequencies are shifted to about 2 GHz owing to capacitive loading from 
the coupling capacitors. The theoretical and measured eigenmodes are 


non-trivial topology of the bulk, we focus on the latter, as these modes 
can provide direct spectroscopic evidence of the existence of the 
non-trivial quadrupole topological phase. Specifically, we experimen- 
tally demonstrate the existence of mid-gap modes that are localized 
at the corners of the lattice (Fig. 1d, left). Furthermore, we provide 
evidence that these corner modes are not due to surface effects, but 
are required by the topological bulk phase. We accomplish this by 
deforming one of the edges of the lattice from the topological to the 
trivial regime, and we observe that the mid-gap corner modes are not 
destroyed; instead, they recede into the sample, towards the corners on 
the newly generated boundaries of the quadrupole topological phase 
(Fig. 1d). 

The microwave quadrupole topological insulator studied here 
consists of a square lattice of unit cells, in which each unit cell is com- 
posed of four identical resonators (Fig. 1b). The coupling rates 7 and 
A describe coupling between resonators within the same unit cell and 
between adjacent unit cells, respectively. Each plaquette, a square of 
any four adjacent resonators within or between unit cells, contains a 
single coupling term that carries an extra phase shift of 7 (dashed lines 
in Fig. 1b), which amounts to the generation of a synthetic magnetic 
1 flux threading the plaquette (equivalent to half the magnetic flux 
quantum, %® = h/(2e), where h is the Planck constant). The existence 
of this non-zero flux opens both the bulk and the edge spectral gaps, 
which are necessary to maintain the corner-localized mid-gap modes. 
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presented as phasor diagrams: the circle diameter corresponds to the 
magnitude of the resonator excitation, the line corresponds to the phase 
(0 is on the right and increases anticlockwise). When driving R4, R1 is 
in-phase, confirming the negative coupling between R1 and R4.c, A2 x 2 
test array of unit cells with 7 — 0. Negative coupling is set between R2 
and R3, as illustrated in the schematic on the right. \~ 150 MHz. 
d, The eigenmodes of a plaquette formed by the four central resonators of a 
2 x 2 array are similar to those of the unit cell because of the 7 flux. When 
driving R3, resonator R2 is in phase, confirming the negative coupling 
between these resonators. Here, the resonator frequencies are shifted to 
about 1.4 GHz owing to the greater capacitive loading than in the case of b. 


The resonators in our experimental array are H-shaped microstrip 
transmission lines that have a fundamental resonance at fy = 2.08 GHz, 
a typical linewidth of about 15 MHz and the spatial voltage distribution 
shown in Fig. 2a (bottom). At the centre of the cross-piece lies a voltage 
node and the end-points of the resonator are a quarter-wavelength away 
from the centre—they are therefore anti-nodes. Adjacent tips are sepa- 
rated by a half-wavelength and thus differ in phase by x. The resonators 
are designed so that anti-nodal points with opposite phases are physi- 
cally close to each other, which facilitates the coupling of adjacent 
resonators with either no extra phase shift or an additional phase shift 
of x (negative coupling). To produce the quadrupole topology, in each 
plaquette we arrange three couplings as positive and one coupling as 
negative, as shown in Fig. 2a. 

We experimentally confirm that a 7 flux threads each plaquette by 
examining the limiting cases of \ —- 0 and y — 0. This experimental 
verification is necessary to ensure that the spectral features that we 
measure are due to the bulk quadrupole topology, because corner 
modes—even topologically protected ones—are not unique to the 
quadrupole topological insulator?!*”’. In the \ — 0 limit, the array 
consists of isolated unit-cell plaquettes, as shown in Fig. 2a. The 
behaviour of the array can be predicted theoretically by a direct diag- 
onalization of the four-site Hamiltonian, a tight-binding representation 
of which is shown by the grey unit cell in Fig. 2a. For a coupling rate of 
7 between all resonators and a 7 flux threading the plaquette, the 
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Figure 3 | Demonstration of microwave quadrupole topological 
insulator. a, Photograph of the experimental array of coupled resonators 
that form a quadrupole lattice. The array has 5 x 5 unit cells (Fig. 2a). We 
set the couplings to a ratio \/y~ 4.3. The schematic on the right shows 
the connectivity of a bulk unit cell. b, Normalized average absorptance 
spectrum of all the resonators in the array (see Methods for details). We 
observe two large bands (blue) separated by a bandgap containing in- 
gap modes (green). c, Spatial distribution of absorptance summed over 
the lower frequency band indicated in b. Within this band, the response 


eigenfrequencies are + -/2 +, each of which is two-fold degenerate (see 
Methods). Because the non-trivial topology of the full array is clearly 
manifest in either the upper or the lower band (see Fig. 3b), we choose 
to characterize only the lower band, at — /2 ¥. 

The measured power absorptance spectrum (the ratio of absorbed 
power to incident power) ofan isolated unit cell is shown in Fig. 2b; see 
Methods for details on the measurement technique. As predicted by the 
Hamiltonian diagonalization, we find two pairs of nearly degenerate 
modes, separated by 88 MHz (measured on resonator R3) and 114MHz 
(measured on R4). The discrepancy in mode frequency is due to asym- 
metric capacitive loading, which was present throughout our experi- 
ments (see Methods). The spatial distribution of the lower pair of modes 
is measured through the voltage amplitude and phase response at each 
resonator in the plaquette when either R3 or R4 is stimulated (see 
Methods). We find good agreement between the magnitudes and phases 
of the theoretical and measured modes (Fig. 2b): their normalized 
overlap integrals, calculated as an inner product of these modes, 
are about 0.98 and 0.97 when measured on R3 and R4, respectively. 
Characteristic mode shapes appear owing to destructive interference 
(caused by the 1 flux) between counter-circulating paths around the 
plaquette. Specifically, when R4 is excited, the mode vanishes for 
the diagonal resonator R3 (and vice versa). In Methods, we discuss the 
clear contrast of this situation with the modes predicted for plaquettes 
with zero flux, although the two cases can exhibit spectral similarities. 

In the y — 0 limit, the array consists of isolated inter-unit-cell 
plaquettes (Fig. 2c, highlighted region). These plaquettes are nearly 
identical to the isolated unit cell, but the negative coupling is placed 
between R2 and R3 and the coupling rate A is larger. We experimentally 
verify that the eigenmodes of this inter-unit-cell plaquette also have the 
features expected for a x flux by performing similar measurements to 
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is dominated by bulk and edge resonators. The areas of the circles 
correspond to local absorptance. d, Spatial distribution of absorptance 
summed over the in-gap band noted in b. The in-gap modes are localized 
only on the corner resonators, which are not excited in the lower or upper 
band. e, Spatial distribution of absorptance summed over the upper band 
indicated in b, showing excitation of the bulk and edge resonators. 

f, Individual absorptance spectra of the corner resonators reveal that 
each corner resonator supports only a single mode. 


the single-unit-cell case (Fig. 2d). For this measurement, the capacitors 
that originally coupled the resonators within the unit cells are removed 
to ensure that y=0. Although the modes are again not perfectly degen- 
erate, we find good agreement between the theoretical and measured 
mode shapes: their normalized overlap integrals are about 0.96 and 0.99 
when measured on R3 and R4, respectively. The frequency separations 
of 450 MHz (measured on R3) and 408 MHz (measured on R4) between 
the two pairs of modes is on average about 4.3 times larger than in the 
isolated unit cell, revealing that the average ratio of the coupling rates 
is Wyx4.3. 

After the experimental verification of the plaquette building blocks, 
we construct a quadrupole topological insulator using a 5 x 5 array of 
unit cells (Fig. 3a) with coupling ratio \/y~4.3 and the topology shown 
in Fig. 1b. The power absorptance spectrum of each resonator in the 
full array is measured in the same way as in the isolated plaquettes. 
The average absorptance across the entire array is presented in Fig. 3b. 
Three spectral bands are identifiable: broad lower and upper bands 
(blue) separated by a bandgap, and a narrow band of modes near the 
centre of the bandgap (green). The spatial distributions of these three 
bands, obtained by summing over each band, are shown in Fig. 3c-e. 
We find that, as predicted in ref. 11, modes in the lower and upper 
bands are predominantly localized on the bulk and edge resonators. 
The modes in the centre of the bandgap, which are associated with 
corner charges in the case of an electrical insulator, are highly local- 
ized on the corner resonators only. Despite the finite size of the array, 
the ratio of the coupling rates (/7) is large enough that these corner 
modes decay rapidly and do not overlap with each other. In Fig. 3f, 
we show spectra measured within the bulk bandgap of the individual 
corner resonators, which reveal that each corner supports only a single 
mid-gap mode. 
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Figure 4 | Experimental test results for topologically protected corner 
states during edge deformation. a, The entire array is initially in the 
topological phase with \/7=4.3. The bottom two rows of unit cells 
display a bandgap, with mid-gap modes—the topological corner modes— 
appearing only in the bottom row. b, Measured spatial distribution of 
modes within the bandgap, summed over the shaded band in a. c, The unit 
cells at the bottom edge are at a transition point between the topological 
and trivial regimes, with \¢/Ye= 1 (blue lines). The bandgap along the 
bottom edge narrows but remains open. Owing to the finite size of the 
array, the corner modes couple to each other and their degeneracy is lifted. 


Asa consequence of the disorder in the array, which breaks the chiral 
and reflection symmetries, the measured spectrum is asymmetric with 
respect to its mid-gap point. Two main sources of disorder exist (see 
Methods for details): (i) systematic asymmetry in the coupling rates 
between resonators within the array, which arises from the physical 
implementation of negative coupling, and (ii) random manufacturing 
variations in the capacitance of the discrete coupling capacitors. The 
main spectroscopic effect of the asymmetric coupling rates is a splitting 
of the lower band, which manifests in isolated plaquettes as a lifting of 
the degeneracy of the lower pair of modes (Fig. 2). Despite the disorder 
and asymmetries, we find that the robust spectral features of the quad- 
rupole topological insulator remain; for example, the spectral bands 
are gapped, with only four resonances close to the mid-gap position. 
Furthermore, we have verified that these four mid-gap modes are 
tightly confined to the corners (Fig. 3e). 

To demonstrate that the corner-localized modes are not the result 
of local effects particular to the physical edges of the array, we tune the 
unit cells in the lowest row of the array from the topological regime 
(y< A) to the trivial regime (7 > \). In this experiment, the entire array 
is initially in the original topological phase (\/y~ 4.3), as shown in 
Fig. 3. For this configuration, we plot the average absorptance spectra 
of the bottom two rows of unit cells separately (Fig. 4a). The spectra 
reveal that both rows are gapped, but the bottom row supports the 


d, Measured spatial distribution of modes within the bandgap, summed 
over the shaded band in c. The in-gap modes are delocalized between the 
unit cells in the bottom two rows. e, The unit cells in the bottom row are 
brought into the trivial regime, with \./7ye= 1/4.3, while the rest of the 
array remains topological. The mid-gap modes are shifted one row up, 
towards the new quadrupole topological phase boundary. f, Measured 
spatial distribution of the modes corresponding to the configuration 
shown in e. The mid-gap modes are confined to the new corners of the 
quadrupole topological phase. 


mid-gap modes, which are localized at the corners of the array (Fig. 4b). 
Next, we adjust the edge coupling rates in the bottom row of unit 
cells to be equal, that is, \./ye= 1. This is achieved by changing the 
coupling capacitors within the network. This modification narrows the 
bandgap of the bottom two rows (Fig. 4c), and the two lower corner 
modes delocalize from the original corners into the surrounding unit 
cells (Fig. 4d). Owing to the finite size of the experimental array, the 
corner modes couple to each other at this point and their degeneracy 
is lifted. Finally, we make the bottom-edge unit cells trivial by setting 
Ae! Ye 1/4.3, broadening the bandgap to its original width (Fig. 4e). 
Although the bottom edge of the array is now in the trivial regime, 
the corner modes are not destroyed, but recede to the new topological 
phase boundary. This experimental observation confirms that the 
corner modes are not a surface artefact, but are a manifestation of the 
bulk quadrupole topological phase. By contrast, if the corner modes 
were generated from local defects at the corners, or even if they arose 
as the end-states of edge-localized, one-dimensional topological 
dipole insulators, then the mid-gap modes would disappear during the 
edge deformation. 

This work provides experimental evidence of a new family of topo- 
logical phases of matter. Our metamaterial implementation of a quad- 
rupole topological insulator confirms the existence of the theoretically 
predicted corner modes"! and firmly establishes their origin from the 
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bulk quadrupole topology. This reconfigurable microwave platform 
can also readily support spatiotemporal modulation of both the reso- 
nance frequency and the coupling rates, enabling future experiments 
on dynamic topological phenomena, including pumping processes, 
quenches and chiral hinge modes”’. In addition to the implementa- 
tion described here, topological insulators with multipole moments 
could also be realized in photonic crystals, optical lattices of cold 
atoms"! or crystalline materials*°, and parallel efforts have recently 
realized quadrupole topological insulators in electric and mechanical 
metamaterials*!”. The stage is set for rapid advances in topological 
physics at both the fundamental and device levels. 


Online Content Methods, along with any additional Extended Data display items and 
Source Data, are available in the online version of the paper; references unique to 
these sections appear only in the online paper. 
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METHODS 


Spectrum and eigenmode measurements. We measure the power absorptance 
spectrum at each resonator in the tested networks by means of one-port reflec- 
tion (S|) measurements using a microwave network analyser (Keysight E5063A). 
The reflection probe is composed of a 50 coaxial cable terminated in a 0.1 pF 
capacitor, which is connected to each resonator at an anti-node. Owing to the low 
probe capacitance, the measured linewidths are dominated by the intrinsic losses 
of each resonator. 

The absorptance of each resonator is calculated as A = 1 — |S1;|?. We also define 
the average absorptance for an array of N resonators as Aayg = — yy Ay» where 
A, is the absorptance of the nth resonator. The average background absorptance 
contribution from the network analyser probe is evaluated far from any modes and 
removed during the measurements of Ay. 

The eigenmodes of the unit cell and 2 x 2 array (Fig. 2) are also measured 

with a microwave network analyser by means of two-port transmission (S21) 
measurements. The measurements are performed using a pair of probes with 
the specifications described above, with one probe providing the stimulus and 
the other measuring the response. Thus, the S»; transfer function at the resonance 
frequency represents a direct measurement of the amplitude and phase response 
of the corresponding eigenmode. 
Design of the quadrupole topological insulator lattice. Each unit cell is fabri- 
cated individually on a Rogers RT/duroid 5880 substrate, with 35-1m-thick copper 
coating on each side. An approximate transmission line representation of our reso- 
nator is shown in Extended Data Fig. 1a. The resonator is H-shaped, with sections 
of approximately the same length (1.5cm), width (0.1 cm) and characteristic 
impedance (about 110 (2). This resonator design leads to an unloaded resonance 
frequency of 2.1 GHz in the transmission line model (the measured resonance 
frequency ofa fabricated resonator is 2.08 GHz). Although there are losses in both 
the dielectric substrate and the copper conductor, as well as negligible radiative 
losses, these are small and do not affect the underlying topology. 

To create a unit cell, four microstrip resonators are capacitively coupled as shown 
in Extended Data Fig. 1b. Each coupling is created using two 0.2 pF capacitors in 
series, resulting in a total coupling capacitance of 0.1 pF (related to the coupling 
parameter y) between resonators within the unit cell. Negative coupling is realized 
by connecting R1 to the opposite-phase anti-node, R4. 

The connections between unit cells are detailed in Extended Data Fig. 1c. Each 

capacitive coupling is formed using two 2 pF capacitors in series, resulting in a total 
inter-cell coupling capacitance (related to the coupling parameter ) of 1 pE The 
average coupling rates y and . are extracted from the measured data in the limits 
A — 0 and 7 — 0, respectively (Fig. 2). We find that the ratio of the frequency 
separations between the degenerate mode pairs in these isolated intra-unit-cell 
and inter-unit-cell cases is on average approximately 4.3, which implies a coupling 
rate ratio of \/y+4.3. 
Comparison of unit cells threaded with different fluxes. A unit cell of our quad- 
rupole topological insulator is a square composed of four resonators threaded 
with 7 flux, as illustrated in Fig. 2a. In Fig. 2b, we show the measured eigenmodes 
of a single unit cell, which match well with the theoretically predicted modes. 
Here we discuss all four eigenmodes of this system and establish its differences 
from unit cells threaded with 0 flux. We find that without flux the modes differ 
substantially in their spatial distributions but their energy spectra can be similar 
if Cy symmetry is broken. 

The calculated energy spectrum and eigenmodes of a unit cell with 1 flux and 
equal coupling rates 7 are shown in Extended Data Fig. 2a, along with a graphical 
representation of the Hamiltonian 
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As noted in the main manuscript, there are two pairs of degenerate eigenmodes. 
These modes can be described by the orthonormal basis vectors 


=(1/2 -1/2 0 J2/2) 
u=(-1/2 —1/2 2/2 0) 
u3=(-1/2 1/2 0 2/2) 
u4=(1/2 1/2 /2/2 0) 


(2) 


where the elements of each vector are expressed relative to the complex amplitudes 
of the resonators R1, R2, R3 and R4. u; and wp represent the degenerate pair of 
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lower-energy modes, and w3 and uy describe the degenerate pair of higher-energy 
modes. In Fig. 2b we show the measurement results for modes u; and uy. Owing 
to the destructive interference arising from the 1 flux within the plaquette, when 
one resonator is excited (here R3 or R4), the resonator in the opposite corner is not 
excited. This property leads to the characteristic modes of the unit cell. We also 
find that the location of the negative coupling affects the relative phase between 
the resonators, leading to the opposite relative phase between resonators with and 
without negative coupling. 

We compare the above case with that of an identical unit cell with 0 flux, shown 
in Extended Data Fig. 2b and described by the Hamiltonian 


00 ¥ 
00 ¥ 
y 7 0 
y 7 0 


(3) 
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These modes can be described by the orthonormal basis vectors 
vj=(1/2 1/2 -1/2 —1/2) 
v2=(0 0 —J2/2 J2/2) 
v3=(/2/2 —J/2/2 0 0) 
v4=(1/2 1/2 1/2 1/2) 


(4) 


In this unit cell, only modes v2 and v3 are degenerate, whereas v; has lower energy 
and v4 has higher energy than v2 and v3. Because there is 0 flux threading the unit 
cell, when one resonator is excited, the resonator in the opposite corner is always 
excited as well. 

Although a unit cell with 0 flux and identical horizontal and vertical coupling 
rates (Y= 7y) is not gapped, a bandgap can be opened by setting 7 > 7y (that is, 
by breaking C, symmetry). The energy spectrum and eigenmodes calculated for 
this case are shown in Extended Data Fig. 2c, along with a graphical representation 
of the Hamiltonian 


00 Kw YW 
0). 20! yy. ¥y 
H= iG. (5) 
Ww Wy Oo 0 
Wy % 9 0 
The modes can be described by the orthonormal basis vectors 
w,=(1/2 1/2 —1/2 —1/2) 
w2=(1/2 —1/2 1/2 —1/2) 
(6) 


w3= (1/2 —1/2 —1/2 1/2) 
ws=(1/2 1/2 1/2 1/2) 


Although none of these modes is degenerate, the lower pair (and upper pair) can 
be brought arbitrarily close for a large ratio 7/7). However, the spatial distribution 
of these eigenmodes clearly differs from that of a unit cell with 7 flux, since all four 
resonators are excited equally in each mode. 

Systematic and random disorder caused by capacitive loading. The coupling 
capacitors also capacitively load the resonators, increasing their effective length 
and therefore reducing the resonance frequency. For bulk resonators, the capacitive 
loading is similar and does not affect the bulk spectral characteristics. However, 
the reduced capacitive loading for edge and corner resonators is compensated (to 
match the bulk loading) by adding a capacitance-to-ground of 0.6 pF and 1.2 pF 
to the edge and corner resonators, respectively. Small differences in the capacitive 
loading of the resonators inside our quadrupole topological insulator array imply 
disorder in both the resonance frequencies and the coupling rates. 

The impact of this disorder is seen in the measured eigenmodes in the 
limits y + 0 and A — 0 (Fig. 2). In the full array, such disorder also results in 
splitting of the lower bulk band (Fig. 3b). To understand how these differences 
in capacitive loading arise, we examine two representative cases of resonators 
(Extended Data Fig. 3) loaded with identical total capacitance, but distinct 
spatial distributions. 

In Extended Data Fig. 3a, we show the case where both capacitors are on 
the same arm of the resonator, as is the case for the intra-unit-cell coupling of 
resonators R1, R2 and R3 (Extended Data Fig. 1b) and the inter-unit-cell coupling 
of resonators R1, R2 and R4 (Extended Data Fig. 1c). The addition of a 2 pF 
capacitance-to-ground on one arm of the resonator causes a frequency shift to 
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1.4GHz (compared with 2.1 GHz for the unloaded resonator). In Extended Data 
Fig. 3b, we examine the case where the same 2 pF capacitance is distributed to the 
two arms of the resonator, as is the case for the intra-unit-cell coupling of resonator 
R4 and for the inter-unit-cell coupling of resonator R3. Here, the resonance 
frequency shifts to 1.3 GHz; that is, it is lower than when both resonators are on 
the same arm. Although the total capacitance on each resonator is the same, these 
representative cases illustrate that the spatial distribution of capacitors affects 
the degree of capacitive loading on the resonator. Thus, systematic disorder in 
the capacitive loading of each resonator, which affects the coupling rate between 
resonators and their resonance frequencies, arises throughout our array. 


In addition, the system exhibits random disorder due to variations in the 
manufacturing of its discrete components. Specifically, the 0.2 pF capacitors have 
a tolerance of £0.05 pF and the 2 pF capacitors have a tolerance of +0.1 pF. Despite 
this difference, the ratio \/y remains much larger than 1 throughout the array, 
so the bandgap remains open and the system remains firmly in the topological 
phase. A final source of disorder in the spectrum is the increase in the capacitive 
coupling rate with increasing frequency. Because of this effect, the lower bulk band 
is broader in frequency than the upper band. 

Data availability. The data that support the findings of this study are available 
from the corresponding author on reasonable request. 
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Extended Data Figure 1 | Transmission line model. a, Transmission line 
model of an individual microstrip resonator. Each section has 
approximately the same length ¢ = 1.5cm and the same characteristic 
impedance Zp = 110 Q, which give a fundamental resonance frequency of 
2.1 GHz. b, Resonators coupled within the unit cell by two 0.2 pF 
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capacitors in series. The capacitors linking R1 and R4 are connected to the 
out-of-phase anti-node of R4, creating 1-flux threading in the plaquette. 
c, Coupling of resonators in different unit cells by two 2-pF capacitors in 
series. The capacitors between R2 and R3 are connected to the out-of- 
phase anti-node of R3 to produce the required 7 flux. 
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Extended Data Figure 2 | Comparison of unit cells threaded with x and _c, Energy spectrum and eigenmodes of a unit cell with 0 flux and unequal 
0 flux. a, Energy spectrum and eigenmodes of a unit cell with 7 flux. coupling rates 7, >). The energy separation between the lower two (and 
b, Energy spectrum and eigenmodes of a unit cell with 0 flux and 7, = y. upper two) modes is proportional to 7. 
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af, = 1.4 GHz bf, = 1.3 GHz 


“IT T° °L L° 
Extended Data Figure 3 | Comparison of resonators loaded with the inter-unit-cell coupling of resonators R1, R2 and R4 (Extended Data 
equal total capacitance. The resonance frequencies are calculated from Fig. 1c). b, A resonator with 2-pF loading distributed to two opposite- 
simulations using Keysight ADS. a, A resonator with 2-pF loading ona polarity arms. The resonance frequency is shifted from 2.1 GHz to 1.3 GHz 
single arm. The resonance frequency is shifted from 2.1 GHz to 1.4 GHz owing to the loading. This situation is representative of the intra-unit-cell 


because of the loading. This situation corresponds to that of the intra-unit- _ coupling of resonator R4 and the inter-unit-cell coupling of resonator R3. 
cell coupling of resonators R1, R2 and R3 (Extended Data Fig. 1b) and 
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High-resolution magnetic resonance spectroscopy 
using a solid-state spin sensor 


David R. Glenn!*, Dominik B. Bucher!?*, Junghyun Lee*, Mikhail D. Lukin!, Hongkun Park!* & Ronald L. Walsworth!? 


Quantum systems that consist of solid-state electronic spins can be 
sensitive detectors of nuclear magnetic resonance (NMR) signals, 
particularly from very small samples. For example, nitrogen- 
vacancy centres in diamond have been used to record NMR signals 
from nanometre-scale samples!-3, with sensitivity sufficient to detect 
the magnetic field produced by a single protein*. However, the best 
reported spectral resolution for NMR of molecules using nitrogen- 
vacancy centres is about 100 hertz®. This is insufficient to resolve the 
key spectral identifiers of molecular structure that are critical to NUR 
applications in chemistry, structural biology and materials research, 
such as scalar couplings (which require a resolution of less than ten 
hertz®) and small chemical shifts (which require a resolution of around 
one part per million of the nuclear Larmor frequency). Conventional, 
inductively detected NMR can provide the necessary high spectral 
resolution, but its limited sensitivity typically requires millimetre-scale 
samples, precluding applications that involve smaller samples, such 
as picolitre-volume chemical analysis or correlated optical and NMR 
microscopy. Here we demonstrate a measurement technique that uses 
a solid-state spin sensor (a magnetometer) consisting of an ensemble 
of nitrogen-vacancy centres in combination with a narrowband 
synchronized readout protocol” to obtain NMR spectral resolution 
of about one hertz. We use this technique to observe NMR scalar 
couplings in a micrometre-scale sample volume of approximately ten 
picolitres. We also use the ensemble of nitrogen-vacancy centres to 
apply NMR to thermally polarized nuclear spins and resolve chemical- 
shift spectra from small molecules. Our technique enables analytical 
NMR spectroscopy at the scale of single cells. 

In recent years, optically probed nitrogen—vacancy (NV) centres 
in diamond have become the leading modality for magnetic sensing 
at short length scales (nanometres to micrometres) under ambient 
conditions, with wide-ranging application in the physical and life 
sciences!°. So far, two key challenges have limited the spectral resolu- 
tion of NMR detection using NV centres (NV-NMR). First, NV-NMR 
has been demonstrated only in nanometre-scale measurement volumes, 
in which the thermal (Boltzmann) spin polarization is too small to 
observe, but statistical fluctuations in the spin polarization!! are large 
and easily detected!”. However, such nanometre-scale samples have 
short, diffusion-limited spin—noise correlation times that give rise 
to broad NMR spectral lines (typically much broader than 1 kHz). 
Second, the interrogation duration for NV-NMR detection techniques 
has generally been limited by the spin-state lifetime of the NV centre 
(T, +3 ms), which is orders of magnitude shorter than the coherence 
times of nuclear spins in bulk liquid samples (T, +1 s). Recent studies 
have shown that quantum memories can greatly extend the useful NV 
spin lifetime!*!°, Nonetheless, such techniques have unfavourable sen- 
sitivity scaling with spectral resolution, 7 (Af), because the NV 
probe must be in a non-interacting state while the memory is active’, 
and are still fundamentally limited by spin diffusion in the sample 
when applied at the nanometre scale. Here, we address these challenges 


and achieve an NV-NMR spectral resolution of around 1 Hz by: 
(i) probing micrometre-scale measurement volumes to obtain a signal 
that is dominated by the thermal spin polarization, which is not limited 
by diffusion; and (ii) using a synchronized readout protocol to sense 
NMR signals coherently for an arbitrary duration (up to around 10°s). 

We first present a sensitive (773 = 30 pT Hz~!*; Extended Data 
Fig. 1) NV-ensemble magnetometer, which is designed to detect NUR 
signals from the thermal spin polarization of a micrometre-scale 
sample. The sensor volume consists of the overlap region between a 
13-m-thick NV-doped layer at the diamond surface and a 20-1m- 
diameter optical excitation beam (Fig. 1a). To motivate this sensor 
geometry, we consider a single NV centre, located at a depth dyy below 
the diamond surface, and a liquid sample that consists of a half-space 
of Larmor-precessing spins above the surface. For the NV-NMR signal 
due to the thermal spin polarization of the sample to dominate the 
noise from magnetic fluctuations of the sample, dyy must be greater 
than about 3 zm (Supplementary Note 2). On the other hand, the effec- 
tive measurement volume for the thermally polarized sample increases 
as dy (Fig. 1a inset). Our sensor design, with a mean NV-centre depth 
of dyvy = 6.5 jum, realizes a compromise between (i) being insensitive 
to broadband magnetic noise caused by rapid near-surface spin fluc- 
tuations, and (ii) maintaining a small effective NMR measurement 
volume of about 10 picolitres (Extended Data Fig. 3). 

Interrogation of the NV-ensemble sensor using a coherently averaged 
synchronized readout (CASR) scheme’ provides the spectral selectivity 
that is needed for molecular NMR spectroscopy. The CASR protocol 
(Fig. 1b) consists of concatenated NV magnetometry pulse sequences, 
interspersed with projective NV spin-state readouts, all synchronized to 
an external clock. In the limit of weak coupling between the NV centres 
and the signal source, the NV measurement back-action is small and does 
not lead to direct dephasing of the spins in the sample (Extended Data 
Fig. 4). The detector line width is then limited only by technical effects 
(such as gradients in the bias magnetic field Bo) and the stability of the 
clock. Crucially, because our sensor is optimized to detect the thermal 
spin polarization, the phase of the NMR signal can be made identical 
over repetitions of the CASR protocol by the application of an initial 
1/2 pulse to the nuclear spins at time t=0, which enables coherent signal 
averaging. (Incoherent averaging of synchronized readout measurements 
is also possible, but leads to poor sensitivity scaling; see Supplementary 
Note 5.) To characterize the spectral-resolution limit of the synchronized 
readout pulse sequences due to our timing source, we applied an oscillat- 
ing magnetic signal consisting of three closely spaced frequencies using 
a nearby coil antenna, and measured it using CASR. We observed line 
widths of 0.4 mHz (Extended Data Fig. 5), which is several orders of mag- 
nitude better resolution than necessary for identifying molecular NMR 
signatures such as scalar couplings (‘J-couplings’) and chemical shifts. 

We performed initial CASR NMR measurements using a sample 
of glycerol (C3HgO3) molecules (Fig. 2a). The NV-ensemble sensor 
was placed in a cuvette filled with glycerol and aligned in the bias field 
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Figure 1 | NV-ensemble sensor for CASR NMR. a, Geometry of the NV- 
ensemble sensor. The sensor consists of an NV-centre layer approximately 

13 um thick at the surface of a diamond chip, which is probed by a green laser 
(532-nm excitation wavelength) with a beam diameter of about 201m. The 
sensor detects NMR from the thermally polarized fraction (dark blue arrows) 
of the total nuclear spin population of the sample (light blue arrows). Sample 
spins are resonantly driven and precess around the static bias field Bo. 

NV centres at depths of dyy > 3 1m (dotted horizontal line) are primarily 
sensitive to the thermal spin signal; shallower NV centres have signals that 
are dominated by statistical spin fluctuations. For an NV centre at depth dyy 
(such as that shown in the dashed circle), half of the NMR signal is due to 
sample spins in a hemisphere of radius r, < 2.4dyy (for r, indicated by the 
grey semicircle), which defines the effective sensing volume for that NV 
centre. The inset shows a numerical calculation of the fractional NMR signal 
amplitude that originates in a hemisphere of radius r,, normalized to the full 
NMR signal amplitude obtained when r, becomes much larger than dyy. 

b, Numerical simulation of CASR detection of an NMR ENP signal. The 


(By =88 mT) ofa feedback-stabilized electromagnet. A resonant 7/2 pulse 
was applied to tip the thermally polarized proton spins in the sample into 
the transverse plane of the Bloch sphere. The free-nuclear-precession 
(FNP) signal of the proton (equivalent to the free-induction-decay signal 
in conventional NMR) was then measured using a CASR sequence. Near 
the end of this sequence, after the spins in the sample were fully dephased, 
we used a coil antenna to apply a calibrated oscillating-magnetic-field 
pulse. A comparison of the integrated peak intensities of the glycerol NMR 
and the coil pulse signals in the CASR amplitude spectrum (Fig. 2a inset) 
yielded an initial glycerol proton FNP amplitude of 95 +8 pT (1o, for 
n=3 measurements), which is approximately consistent with calculations 
(Supplementary Note 2). To exclude the possibility of a spurious detection 
associated with room noise or sensor imperfections, we swept Bo over a 
range of 0.02 mT (in steps of approximately 0.005 mT) and repeated the 
CASR ENP experiment at each value. A linear fit to the resulting NMR 
frequencies gives the correct value for the proton gyromagnetic ratio (Fig. 
2b). 

To assess the spectral resolution limits of NMR detection using 
CASR spectroscopy, we measured a sample of pure water (T2, T, >2s; 
ref. 16). The resulting NMR signal line width (quoted as the full-width 
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top row shows the oscillating magnetic field B(t) due to the precession of 
thermally polarized sample spins (blue) at frequency f. The middle row 
illustrates the CASR protocol. A 7/2 pulse (black box) applied to the nuclear 
spins at time f=0 initiates spin precession with a defined phase for coherent 
averaging. The protocol then consists of interspersed blocks of identical NV 
AC magnetometry pulse sequences with central frequency fy (grey boxes) 
and optical NV spin-state readouts (green boxes). These blocks are repeated 
at the synchronized readout cycle period Tsp. The bottom row shows the 
NV fluorescence over successive CASR readouts, which thus oscillates at 
df=f— fo. ¢, Probe geometry for NV-ensemble sensor. The sample is placed 
in a cuvette that surrounds the diamond chip. The measurement volume 

is defined by the totally internally reflected probe beam. Nuclear spins are 
driven by cylindrical coils above and below the diamond; the NV centres 
are driven by a wire antenna located at the diamond surface. Spin-state- 
dependent fluorescence from NV centres is collected by a light guide and 
detected on a photodiode. The magnetic bias field Bo is provided by a 
feedback-stabilized electromagnet (Extended Data Fig. 2). 


at half-maximum, FWHM) is 9 + 1 Hz (Fig. 2c), which we attribute to 
micrometre-scale magnetic gradients from susceptibility differences 
between sensor components (Extended Data Fig. 6). Gradient-induced 
spectral broadening is commonly observed in submicrolitre-volume 
NMR spectroscopy with microcoils!”!* and can be mitigated by 
improving susceptibility matching in the sensor design’®. Applying 
© pulses to the protons to refocus the gradient-induced dephasing (that 
is, CASR spin-echo) narrowed the NMR signal line width to 2.8 Hz 
(FWHM; Fig. 2c), in agreement with the distribution of temporal fluc- 
tuations in Bp that were recorded during the experiment (Extended 
Data Fig. 2). We experimentally investigated sensor-induced sample 
dephasing due to spatially inhomogeneous interactions with the NV 
spins and/or the microwaves used to manipulate the NV centres; 
neither effect contributed substantially to the measured NMR signal 
line width (Supplementary Data 7). 

To illustrate the applicability of CASR to molecular NMR 
spectroscopy, we acquired liquid-state FNP signals from pico- 
litre-volume samples of three molecules: (i) trimethyl phosphate 
(TMP) [PO(OCHs)s3], which is known to have a J-coupling of 
J(P, H) + 11 Hz between the methyl protons and the central 31p 
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Figure 2 | NMR detection using CASR. a, CASR time-series signal (grey 
trace) produced by NMR ENP of glycerol proton spins above the diamond, 
with decay time T = 10 + 1 ms (the black dashed line shows a noise- 
subtracted fit of the exponential decay envelope). A calibrated (80-pT 
amplitude; red peak in the right inset) magnetic field from a coil antenna is 
turned on at t= 940 ms. A comparison of FNP (blue box, blue trace in the 
left inset) and antenna (red box, red trace in the left inset) signals in the 
frequency domain (right inset) yields an initial FNP amplitude 

(blue peak in the right inset) of 95 + 8 pT. Total signal averaging time 

was 7.2 x 10‘s. b, Power spectra of proton NMR signals obtained from 
glycerol CASR FNP data (blue circles) for varying Bo, fitted to Lorentzian 
line shapes (solid red lines). A linear fit of the NMR resonance frequency 


nuclear spin”; (ii) xylene [(CH3)2C6H,4], which has substantially 
different chemical shifts (about 5 p.p.m.) associated with the car- 
bon ring structure and with the satellite methyl groups; and (iii) 
ethyl formate [HCOOC,Hs], which has three different chemical 
shifts and two unequal J-couplings. The CASR NMR spectrum for 
TMP (Fig. 3a) shows clearly resolved peaks due to the J-coupling 
between the protons and the spin-1/2 *!P nucleus, with a splitting 


res Versus Bp (inset) gives the correct proton gyromagnetic ratio, 

Yp = 42.574 + 0.002 MHz T!. The signal averaging time was 2.8 x 10°s 
per trace. c, Power spectra of CASR FNP measured from protons in 
glycerol (blue circles) and pure water (grey circles), as well as CASR spin- 
echo measured from pure water (black circles); spectra are offset for 
clarity. The spectral resolution obtained with CASR ENP of glycerol is 

30 + 2 Hz (FWHM), as determined by least-squares fitting to a Lorentzian 
line shape (red line). The spectral resolution obtained from pure water is 
9 + 1 Hz (FWHM) with CASR FNP and 2.8 + 0.3 Hz (FWHM) with CASR 
spin-echo. The signal averaging times were 7.2 x 10*s (glycerol FNP), 

3.1 x 10¢s (water FNP) and 3.9 x 10‘s (water spin-echo). 


of Afj~ 13 +1Hz. The CASR NMR spectrum for xylene (Fig. 3b) 
shows peaks split by 5.3 + 0.5 p.p.m. (equivalent to a difference in chem- 
ical-shift frequency of Afcs + 20 + 2 Hz at our bias field), consistent 
with a previously reported”! value for the chemical shift. The observed 
peak intensity ratio of about 2.2:1 in the xylene NMR power spectrum 
corresponds to the relative nuclear abundance of 6:4, with the protons 
in high-electron-density methyl groups shifted to lower frequency. The 
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Figure 3 | CASR-detected molecular NMR spectra. a, CASR FNP 
spectrum of trimethyl phosphate (blue circles; see inset for chemical 
structure). The fit (solid red line) indicates a splitting of Af= 13 + 1 Hz 
(indicated by the vertical dashed lines and arrows) due to scalar 
coupling (‘J-coupling’) between the central *'P nucleus and the methyl 
protons. The top axis shows the relative frequency (f — fmia)/fo, where 
Jmid — fo = 15,900 Hz is defined as the midpoint of the spectrum and 
fo= 3.74 MHz is the central frequency of the CASR sequence. The 
signal averaging time was 3.3 x 10*s. b, CASR ENP spectrum of xylene 
(blue circles; see inset for chemical structure). The relative peak heights 
obtained from the fit (solid red lines) are due to the relative abundances of 
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CH (left peak) and CH; (right peak) protons in the molecule. The splitting 
of 5.3 £0.5 p.p.m. (or Af= 20 + 2 Hz) is the result of chemical shifts 
associated with the two proton positions (labelled H and H3). The signal 
averaging time was 3.3 x 10*s. c, Measured CASR ENP spectrum of ethyl 
formate (blue circles; see right inset for chemical structure). Individual 
peaks are identified with frequency differences of 2.7 + 0.3 p.p.m. (or 

Af; = 10+1Hz) and 2.7 + 0.3 p.p.m. (or Af = 16 + 1 Hz), which 
correspond to the chemical shifts of the three proton groups (labelled H, 
H, and H;). The inset shows a comparison between the measured (blue) 
and calculated (red) ethyl formate FNP spectra (offset for clarity). The 
signal averaging time was 3.5 x 104s. 
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CASR NMR spectrum for ethyl formate (Fig. 3c) is comparatively com- 
plex, owing to multiple chemical-shift constants and J-couplings that 
are all in the range 3-25 Hz. Because of the strong couplings, second- 
order effects cause resonance lines to be split at higher multiplicities than 
typically observed in high-field NMR, bringing some spectral features 
close to our noise floor. Nevertheless, the CASR measurement shows 
good qualitative agreement with a spectrum calculated using molecular 
parameters estimated from standard (sample size of roughly 1 ml) 
high-field NMR (Extended Data Fig. 7). These measurements con- 
stitute a demonstration of NMR at picolitre-scale volumes with a 
spectral resolution that is sufficient to resolve molecular J-couplings 
and chemical shifts, and of NV-NMR for a thermally polarized sample. 

CASR spectroscopy is not subject to the line-width limitations that 
are usually associated with the small values of T; and T, for NV spins. 
The NV-ensemble sensor detects thermal spin polarization without 
broadening, because the sample correlation time is not limited by 
diffusion. The combined technique thus provides a spectral resolution 
that is about two orders of magnitude better than that demonstrated 
previously with NV-NMR of molecules in liquid samples. Increasing Bo 
from 88 mT to 3 T should improve the proton-number sensitivity and 
the chemical-shift resolution of the CASR sensor by more than an order 
of magnitude, while mitigating the spectral complexity that is associ- 
ated with strong J-couplings at low field. Integration with microfluidics 
will provide more optimal matching of sample and measurement 
volumes to enable efficient NMR spectroscopy of mass-limited samples. 
It might also be possible to realize large increases in the sensitivity of 
CASR spectroscopy by using techniques proposed for diamond-based 
dynamic nuclear polarization”””?, 

NV-ensemble CASR is well suited to micrometre-scale (picolitre- 
scale) measurement volumes. With further improvements in sensitivity, 
the technique could enable NMR spectroscopy of small molecules and 
proteins at the single-cell level’*—a longstanding scientific goal that has 
yet to be realized for eukaryotic cells smaller than Xenopus laevis ova” 
or the L7 neuron of Aplysia californica”®. Potential applications include 
NMR studies of single-cell metabolomics”” and NMR fingerprinting 
of heterogeneous protein expression in tumour cells”®. In addition, the 
diamond chip is compatible with correlative optical microscopy” with 
a field of view of about 1 mm/?, and the NV-ensemble CASR sensing 
volume may be positioned anywhere on the chip by adjusting the align- 
ment of the laser excitation. These capabilities suggest applications to 
networks of cells, such as spatially resolved NMR of signalling mole- 
cules in bacterial biofilms*”. Finally, although this work has focused on 
high-resolution NMR at the micrometre-scale, CASR is equally appli- 
cable to bulk, millimetre-sized NV-ensemble detectors (Supplementary 
Note 9), which could provide NMR concentration sensitivity compa- 
rable to that obtained using inductive microcoils in microlitre-scale 
measurement volumes (Extended Data Fig. 8). Bulk NV-ensemble 
sensors should be amenable to parallel operation, using an array of 
diamond chips with independent (cross-talk-free) optical readouts for 
each. This opens up the possibility of parallelized, high-throughput 
analytical NMR spectroscopy for concentration-limited samples. 


Online Content Methods, along with any additional Extended Data display items and 
Source Data, are available in the online version of the paper; references unique to 
these sections appear only in the online paper. 
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METHODS 


NV ensemble sensor. The NV ensemble sensor was based on a 2mm x 
2mm x 0.5mm diamond chip, created using high-purity chemical vapour depo- 
sition (CVD) with 99.999% !*C isotopic purity and a bulk nitrogen concentration 
of [4N] <8.5 x 10'4cm~? (Element Six). Modification of the CVD gas mix during 
the final stage of growth yielded a 13-\1m-thick nitrogen-enriched top layer 
((4N] ~ 4.8 x 10!8cm~3, measured by secondary ion mass spectrometry). The 
diamond was electron-irradiated (flux of 1.3 x 10'4cm~*s~!) for 5h, and annealed 
in vacuum (800°C) for 12h, yielding an NV concentration of [NV] ~3 x 10!7cm~?. 
The ensemble T; dephasing time for NV centres in this diamond, measured using 
Ramsey spectroscopy, was ro ~750ns. The NV-ensemble T, decoherence time, 
measured using a Hahn-echo sequence, was 6.5 1s. 

For NMR measurements, the diamond was cut so that the top face was perpen- 
dicular to the [100] crystal axis and the lateral faces were perpendicular to [110]. All 
four edges of the top face were then polished at 45° (Delaware Diamond Knives), 
resulting in a truncated square pyramid, with a top face area of 1mm x 1 mm. This 
angle polishing allowed total internal reflection of the laser beam (see Fig. 1a) to 
prevent direct illumination of the NMR sample. Excitation light was provided by a 
diode-pumped solid-state laser at 532 nm (Coherent Verdi G7), directed through 
an acousto-optic modulator (AOM) (IntraAction ASM802B47) to produce 5-1s 
pulses. The first approximately 1 1s of each pulse was used to optically read the 
spin state of the NV ensemble and the remainder of the pulse repolarized the 
NVs. The AOM was driven by a digitally synthesized 80-MHz sinusoid (Tektronix 
AWG 7122C), amplified to 33 dBm (Minicircuits ZHL-03-5WF), and the total laser 
power at the sensor volume was 150 mW. The laser was focused to an approxi- 
mately 20-\1m-diameter waist near the position of the NV sensor layer, resulting 
in an optical intensity of 48kW cm? (comparable to the typical NV saturation 
intensity Ij: 100kW cm~). 

For all NMR experiments, the diamond was mounted by gluing (Epoxy 
Technology Inc., EPO-TEK 301) to a 3-mm glass prism (Thorlabs PS905) and 
placed inside a sample cuvette (FireflySci Type4 Microfluorescence Cuvette). The 
diamond was then rotated so that a [111] diamond crystal axis was aligned to 
the static bias magnetic field Bp. NV centres aligned along this axis were used for 
sensing, whereas those along the other three [111] directions were far off-resonance 
and contributed only to the background fluorescence. (The background fluores- 
cence contribution from non-aligned NV centres was minimized by adjusting the 
linear polarization angle of the excitation laser.) The magnetic-field alignment was 
carried out by overlapping the pulsed electron spin resonance (ESR) frequencies of 
the three non-aligned axes with one another. The bias magnetic field strength was 
Bo=88 mI, such that the resonance frequency of the |m,=0) — |m,=—1) spin 
transition for the aligned NV centres was fXv-Larmor = 400 MHz. (The |m,=0) > 
|m;= +1) resonance frequency was 5,340 MHz.) 

NV magnetometry pulse sequences for magnetic resonance detection were 
carried out on the |m,=0) — |m,=—1) transition. Microwaves were delivered 
using a straight length of wire (0.25-mm diameter) positioned above the diamond, 
approximately 0.4mm away from the NV sensing volume. The 400-MHz carrier 
frequency and the pulse modulation were both synthesized digitally (Tektronix 
AWG 7122C); pulses were then amplified to 40 dBm (Minicircuits ZHL-100W- 
52-S+) and coupled into the wire, yielding a NV Rabi frequency of fo =5.6 MHz. 
(The maximum achievable NV Rabi frequency using the full output of the amplifier 
was fo = 16.6 MHz.) An XY8-4 or XY8-6 dynamical decoupling sequence was used 
to detect magnetic resonance signals selectively around 3.755 MHz, which is the 
proton Larmor frequency at By = 88 mT. The phase of the final 7/2 pulse of the 
sequence was optimized to give a fluorescence corresponding to a mixed state of 
the NV (that is, equal to the mean fluorescence over one Rabi oscillation), to make 
the fluorescence signal linearly sensitive to small magnetic-field amplitudes. For an 
ideal two-level quantum system, this condition would correspond to a 90° phase 
shift between the initial and final 1/2 pulses; in practice, the small drive detunings 
associated with the ‘NV hyperfine structure required manual optimization of the 
phase. To reject laser intensity noise and microwave power fluctuations, the phase 
of the final 1/2 pulse of every second synchronized readout magnetometry sub- 
sequence was shifted by 180° relative to the nominal value, and successive pairs of 
readouts were amplitude-subtracted. Thus, one synchronized readout time-series 
data point was recorded for every two magnetometry subsequences. 

Spin-state-dependent fluorescence from the NV centres was collected with a 
glass (BK-7) light guide (Edmund Optics 5-mm Aperture, 120mm L, Low NA 
Hexagonal Light Pipe) and delivered to a balanced photodiode module (Thorlabs 
PDB210A). To eliminate scatter from the excitation laser, an interference filter 
(Semrock BLP01-647R) was placed between the light guide and the detector. A 
small fraction of the excitation beam was split off upstream of the diamond chip 
and directed to the second channel of the balanced diode module. A glass slide 
mounted on a motorized stage (Thorlabs PRM1Z8) in the second path enabled 
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automated re-balancing between averages during long synchronized readout 
signal acquisitions. When the NV centres were fully polarized in |m,=0), 
the light-induced fluorescence signal produced a single-channel (unbalanced) 
photocurrent of 301A. Immediately after applying a microwave 7 pulse, the 
single-channel photocurrent was 28 A, indicating a maximum fluorescence 
contrast of about 7%. The difference signal of the photodiode module (with 
onboard transimpedance gain of 1.75 x 10° V A!) was further amplified by 3 dB 
and low-pass-filtered at 1 MHz using a low-noise pre-amplifier unit (Stanford 
Research SR-560), then recorded with a digital-to-analogue converter (DAQ) 
(National Instruments NI-USB 6281). The DAQ bandwidth was 750 kHz and the 
digitization was on-demand, triggered by a transistor—transistor logic (TTL) pulse 
from the arbitrary-waveform generator (AWG) used to control the experiment. 
The delay between the rising edges of the AOM gate pulse and the DAQ trigger was 
optimized for maximum spin-state-dependent fluorescence signal. 
Synchronized readout protocol and data analysis. The synchronized readout 
protocol, including CASR detection of NMR, consists of a series of repeated NV 
AC magnetometry subsequences, with each subsequence followed by a projective 
NV spin-state readout. The protocol is defined with respect to a particular central 
frequency fo. The repeated AC magnetometry subsequences are all identical, each 
consisting of an initial 7/2 pulse, followed by a train of 7 pulses applied at a rate of 
2fo, and ending with another 1/2 pulse. The initial and final 1/2 pulses are chosen 
to have a relative phase shift, such that the final NV spin population is linearly 
dependent on the amplitude of the oscillating magnetic-field signal. (The choice of 
linear, rather than quadratic, dependence of the final NV population on magnetic 
field strength is important for minimizing sensitivity to noise due to sample fluctu- 
ations and diffusion; see Supplementary Note 10). At every synchronized readout 
step, the accumulated NV spin population is measured via spin-state-dependent 
fluorescence and the NV spin is optically repolarized. The delay between the start 
of successive magnetometry subsequences in the synchronized readout protocol 
is an integer number k of periods at the central frequency, Tsp = k/fo. The range 
of signal frequencies f that can be detected without aliasing is therefore given by 
fo aie 1/(2Tsp). 

In the experiments described here, the synchronized readout cycle 
period 7p, the reciprocal central synchronized readout detection frequency 
1/fo = 1/(3.74065 MHz) = 267.3 ns, and the reciprocal NV drive frequency 
1/fxv-Larmor = 1/(400 MHz) = 2.5 ns were all chosen to be exact integer multiples 
of the clock period of the timing generator (Tektronix AWG 7122C), Taock= 
1/(12 GHz) = 0.083 ns. (The use of integer frequency sub-multiples effectively 
determined the exact value of Bp used in our experiments; non-integer sub- 
multiples may be used if necessary, at the expense of introducing a series of discrete 
spectral artefacts into the synchronized readout spectrum.) The NV magnetometry 
pulse sequence (XY8-4 or XY8-6) was saved in the memory of the AWG and its 
output was gated by a TTL signal from a programmable pulse generator (Spincore 
PulseBlasterESR-PRO 500 MHz). The PulseBlaster gate determined the number 
of synchronized readout iterations per experiment nsp, resulting in a synchro- 
nized readout measurement duration of T= nsrTsr. When detecting the NUR 
signals using CASR (in experiments shown in Figs 2, 3), the pulse blaster also 
generated the TTL pulse for gating the proton-driving radio-frequency pulses. 
All ENP experiments used a single proton 1/2 pulse at the start of the experi- 
ment (t= 0); the water echo experiment (Fig. 2c) used proton 7 pulses also at 
t=40ms and t= 120 ms. Each readout of the synchronized readout protocol was 
saved in a numerical array, giving a time series of length rsp. Individual time series 
were averaged N,yg times to improve the signal-to-noise ratio. A summary of the 
synchronized readout parameters for each experiment described in the main 
text is as follows: glycerol FNP (Fig. 2a), XY8-4 sub-sequences, Tsp = 24.06 1s, 
sr = 4 x 104, T=0.962s, Nayg=7.5 x 104; glycerol FNP (Fig. 2b), XY8-4 sub- 
sequences, Tsp = 24.06 jis, Msp = 2 x 10°, T= 0.048 s, Nayg = 5.8 x 104; glycerol 
FNP (Fig. 2c), XY8-4 sub-sequences, Tsp = 24.06 1s, gp = 4 X 104, T=0.962s, 
Navg = 7.5 X 104; water FNP (Fig. 2c), XY8-4 sub-sequences, Tsp = 24.06 1s, 
“sp = 8 x 10*, T= 1.9258, Navg= 1.6 x 104; water echo (Fig. 2c), XY8-4 sub- 
sequences, Tsp = 24.0618, Msp =8 x 104, T= 1.9255, Nayg = 2.0 X 104; molecule 
FNPs (Fig. 3a, b), XY8-6 sub-sequences, Tsp = 24.06 1s, Msp =4 X 104, T=0.962s, 
Navg= 3.4 X 10*; molecule FNP (Fig. 3c), XY8-6 sub-sequences, Tsp = 24.06 1s, 
nsp=4 x 104, T=0.962s, Nayg=3-6 x 104; coil signal (Extended Data Fig. 6c), 
XY8-4 sub-sequences, Tsr = 1.2 ms, Nsp=2.5 X 10°, T=3,000s, Nayg=1. 

For CASR-NMR measurements, the first 20 time-series data points, which 
coincided with the proton 1/2 pulse plus approximately 50 times the coil ring- 
down time, were discarded from the recorded time-series data. After averaging 
in the time domain, the data were mean-subtracted and then Fourier transformed 
and fitted using MATLAB. Each spectrum was fitted to both Lorentzian and 
Gaussian line shapes, and the model with smaller residuals (the Lorentzian in 
all cases except that of Fig. 3b) was selected for display. Unless otherwise speci- 
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fied, all spectra shown in the figures are power spectra, calculated as the squared 
absolute value of the Fourier-transformed time-series data. (This differs from the 
convention of standard NMR, where spectra are typically presented as the real or 
imaginary part of the Fourier transform; the difference is accounted for in the form 
of the fit functions used.) Before squaring to obtain the power spectrum, the com- 
plex Fourier-transformed data were smoothed (boxcar convolution) using a square 
filter width of 1.0 Hz (Fig. 2c, spin echo), 1.5 Hz (Fig. 2c, FNPs), 2.5 Hz (Fig. 3a, b) 
or 3.0 Hz (Fig. 3c). When uncertainties are quoted for the spectral line width or 
the splitting parameters, they were estimated by repeating the full experiment 
(including all averages) and fitting procedure n > 3 times, then calculating the 
sample standard deviation 


(xj — (x))? me 
n—1 


0-1 


j 


over the ensemble of fitted parameters. Uncertainties reported are 1a in every case. 
Electromagnet. The bias magnetic field By was produced by an air-cooled electro- 
magnet (Newport Instruments Type A). The pole pieces were cylindrical, 10cm in 
diameter, with an adjustable gap set to 3cm. The main coils (each 1,900 turns of 
copper strip, with room-temperature resistance R= 4.5 (2) were driven (Hewlett 
Packard HP 6274) with a continuous current of about 650 mA to produce a 
nominal field of By 88 mT. We operated at By < 0.1 T to obtain a relatively low NV 
Larmor frequency fv-Larmor = 400 MHz, at which inexpensive power amplifiers for 
generating NV drive pulses are readily available. The choice of By = 88 mT enabled 
the NV and proton Larmor frequencies to be integer sub-multiples of the AWG 
clock frequency, as described in Methods section ‘Synchronized readout protocol 
and data analysis. A secondary coil pair (diameter, 10 cm; gap, 7 cm; 15 turns each) 
was manually wound around the poles to enable precise field stabilization without 
the need for very small adjustments to the main current supply. The secondary 
coils were driven by a voltage-controlled current supply (Thorlabs LDC205C), 
controlled by the analogue output channel of a DAQ (National Instruments PCI 
6036E). 
Magnetic bias field stabilization. The static bias field By generated by the electro- 
magnet was stabilized actively using two feedback systems. On short timescales, the 
field stabilization relied on a secondary NV-diamond magnetometer performing 
continuous-wave ESR measurements. The secondary magnetometer was posi- 
tioned between the electromagnet poles, approximately 1 cm away from the 
primary ensemble NV-NMR sensor (Extended Data Fig. 2). The continuous-wave 
ESR microwave-frequency modulation was locked to the main synchronized read- 
out experiment using the same AWG (Tektronix AWG 7122C) to ensure that any 
cross-talk between the detectors was coherent over averages of the synchronized 
readout protocol and could be removed during data analysis. (This precaution 
proved unnecessary in most of the CASR NMR experiments because the contin- 
uous-wave ESR drive power was too weak to produce a measureable effect on the 
CASR sensor.) The excitation laser, light collection optics and microwave drive 
for the secondary experiment were all independent from those of the main syn- 
chronized readout magnetic resonance sensor. This enabled feedback control over 
magnetic-field fluctuations (primarily due to current noise in the main coils) with a 
bandwidth of about 12.5 Hz, resulting in short-term (around 30 min) field stability, 
op ® 15 nT (root-mean-square). 

To correct slow drifts between the main magnetic resonance sensor and 
the secondary field-stabilization sensor, we paused the synchronized readout 
protocol between averages periodically (every 5 min) and performed pulsed ESR 


measurements on the primary NV-diamond sensor. Any measured magnetic-field 
drifts were used to correct the set-point of the fast feedback loop to ensure long- 
term (about 50h) stability, og + 23 nT (root-mean-square). We therefore conclude 
that residual Bo fluctuations limit the observed proton NMR line width to approxi- 
mately [’~ 2[2In(2)]? x 23nT x 42.58 MHz T~!=2.3 Hz (FWHM). 

All continuous-wave ESR measurements were carried out using both the 
|m,=0) — |m,=—1) and the |m,=0) — |m,= +1) transitions of the aligned 
NV centres, to distinguish resonance shifts due to changes in temperature*! 
and magnetic field. For fast-feedback measurements on the secondary field- 
stabilization sensor, we monitored only four discrete optically detected magnetic 
resonance (ODMR) frequencies to maximize bandwidth. This system was 
potentially susceptible to second-order feedback errors associated with simul- 
taneous changes in Bp and temperature. We therefore anchored the secondary 
field-stabilization sensor thermally to a piece of black-anodized aluminium and 
stabilized its temperature actively using absorption from a separate DPSS laser 
(Thorlabs DJ532-40). Temperature control was not required for slow feedback on 
the main magnetic resonance sensor, where we acquired a full ODMR spectrum 
(58 frequency points) to fully account for all drifts in magnetic field, temperature 
and optical contrast. 

NMR drive coils. Radio-frequency pulses for driving sample proton spins 
were produced by a pair of cylindrical coils wound around the sample cuvette. 
This geometry, with 1.1-cm coil diameter and 1.2-cm centre-to-centre spacing, 
provided a combination of strong drive fields and convenient optical access to 
the NV-ensemble sensor. The coils were 22 turns each, connected in series and 
coupled to the current source (Rigol DG 1032) with a standard network of variable 
matching and coupling capacitors*’. After tuning, the resonance frequency was 
3.75 MHz and the quality factor (Q) of the coil was 140. Driving the coils on 
resonance, we obtained a maximum nuclear-spin Rabi frequency of fonuc¥ 8 kHz. 
NMR samples. Deionized water was obtained from Ricca Chemical Company 
(part number 9150-5). p-xylene, glycerol, trimethyl phosphate and ethyl formate 
were purchased from Sigma Aldrich (catalogue numbers 296333, G9012, 241024 
and 112682, respectively) and used without dilution or modification. The glycerol 
sample may have contained some atmospherically absorbed water (less than 20% 
by volume). 

Comparison between CASR and microcoils. We compared the sensitivity and 
measurement volume of NV-NMR sensing using CASR with recently demon- 
strated micrometre-scale inductive detectors (Extended Data Fig. 8). The compari- 
son was based primarily on data from a review of microscale detectors**, with the 
addition of two more recent results”>**, We excluded data points from the review 
that correspond to demonstrations of magnetic resonance imaging; only measure- 
ments of multi-component spectra were included. Sensitivities for the inductive 
detectors were extrapolated to a common bias field of By = 14.1 T. 

Data availability. The data that support the findings of this study are available 
from the corresponding author on reasonable request. Source Data for Figs 2 and 
3 are available with the online version of the paper. 
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Extended Data Figure 1 | Sensitivity of the NV-ensemble sensor. 

a, Synchronized readout (SR) measurements of magnetic test signals from 
a nearby coil antenna at fei = 3.742 MHz (Supplementary Methods 1). 
The control voltage for the AC current source of the coil was varied from 
V.=0 to V.=0.35 V. Each blue trace corresponds to a different value of 
the control voltage. The amplitude of the oscillating magnetic field that 

is produced by the coil (b,,) is proportional to V.. The amplitude of the 
measured synchronized readout signal increases with V.. b, Synchronized 
readout signal data (blue points) as a function of control voltage V. at 
constant time tmin ¥ 0.53 ms, obtained by cutting the data shown in a along 
the dashed line. The red line is a sinusoidal fit to the data, from which 

we obtain the control voltage V.=0.22 V that produces a 7/2 NV phase 
accumulation in a single magnetometry subsequence. The 7/2 NV phase 


10° 10? ~ 10* 
Total Averaging Time (s) 


accumulation occurs when the fluorescence signal is at its minimum, S(;/2). 
This provides a calibration for the amplitude of the applied test signal. 

c, Synchronized readout amplitude spectrum of a 10.0-nT test signal 

(feoil = 3.752 MHz), recorded in T=0.96s. The calibrated signal amplitude 
defines the vertical axis of the plot. The rectangular window shows the 
frequency range used to estimate the noise in the spectrum. The noise 
amplitude og is determined by comparing with the calibrated test signal. 
d, Synchronized readout noise measurements as a function of averaging 
time for acquisition durations of 0.96 s (blue circles) and 0.05 s (grey 
boxes). A power-law fit to the 0.96 s data (red line) indicates an inverse 
square-root scaling with time and a sensitivity of ng = 32 +4 pT Hz!”. 
AU, arbitrary units; RMS, root-mean-square. 
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Extended Data Figure 2 | Electromagnet stabilization. a, Time-series feedback adjustment. Assuming linear drift of the magnetic field during 
data of magnetic field (Bo) deviations, recorded at the primary (NMR) each (5-min) feedback interval, the average magnetic-field deviation from 
NV-diamond-ensemble sensor, once every 5 min, over 48h. b, Histogram the set-point during the interval was approximately half the value recorded 
of the data in a, showing a Gaussian distribution of magnetic-field at the end of the interval. The real standard deviation of the magnetic-field 
deviations with a standard deviation of 46 nT. Because the measurement fluctuations at the primary NV-NMR sensor was therefore estimated to be 
precision of the sensors and the current precision of the coil used to about 23 nT. c, Schematic of the electromagnet and sensors, drawn to scale. 
correct By were both much smaller than the actual Bo fluctuations, the The black coils are the main magnet coils (88 mT); copper coils are the 


deviation from the set-point was effectively zero immediately after every correction coils for fast control of Bp. 
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Extended Data Figure 3 | Estimate of NMR measurement volume. 

a, Fluorescence image of the NV sensing volume. The image shown has 
been stretched by 21” in the horizontal (x) direction to account for the 

45° angle between the imaging plane and the diamond surface. Scale bar, 
30m. b, c, Cuts through the image in a (horizontal, b; vertical, c) fitted to 
Gaussian line shapes. The extracted spot size was 27 pm FWHM in 

x and 20m in y. d, Example random configuration of NV centres (purple) 
and sample protons (grey) generated by the Monte Carlo calculation 
(Supplementary Note 3) used to estimate the total NMR signal magnitude 
integrated over the sensor. The NV-sensor volume is modelled as an 
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elliptic cylinder with semi-axes of 14\1m in x and 10,1m in y anda 

height of 13 1m in z. The set of protons shown corresponds to a 25 pl 
half-ellipsoid measurement volume. The diamond surface is at z=0. 

e, Calculated NMR signal, integrated over the NV-sensor volume and 
normalized to the asymptotic NMR signal at large sample volume. The 
integral over the sample was carried out using half-ellipsoid, hemispheric 
and cube-shaped volumes; the volume at which the protons contained 
therein produced a normalized signal of 0.5 was less than 10 pl in each 
case. Error bars are numerical uncertainties (10) obtained from 

10 repetitions of the Monte Carlo calculation. A.U., arbitrary units. 
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Extended Data Figure 4 | Scaling of the NV magnetic back-action to represent the finite extent of the NV layer below the diamond surface. 
calculated as a function of the position in the NMR sample. a-d, The The geometric factor is calculated in several planes above the diamond 
position-dependent back-action magnetic field in the NMR sample surface, including z= 2 1m (a), z=5,m (b), z= 8m (c) and z= 10pm 
volume, produced by spin-polarized NV centres during CASR sensing, (d). Even at a distance of only about 21m above the diamond surface, the 
is calculated numerically (Supplementary Note 4). The B-field integral maximum range of the geometric factor is approximately between —1 and 
factors into an NV-density-dependent constant (74 nT for the present +1. This corresponds to an approximately +74-nT (or about +1 p.p.m. 
sensor) and a dimensionless, position-dependent geometric factor (colour _ of Bo) shift in the magnetic field seen by the protons during each CASR 
scale). The NV magnetization is approximated as a two-dimensional magnetometry subsequence due to the NV centres. The back-action 
Gaussian in x and y (with FWHMs of 28 1m and 20m, respectively) to shift is much smaller than this magnetic-field shift in most of the 
represent the laser-intensity-dependent NV polarization, and as a step measurement volume. 


function in z (so that it is non-zero only between z= — 131m and Oj.m) 
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Extended Data Figure 5 | Synchronized readout spectral resolution 
measured using signals from a coil antenna. a, Power spectrum of the 
synchronized readout signal obtained with a single-NV magnetic sensor 
in a confocal microscope (Supplementary Methods 5). The synchronized 
readout protocol used an iteration time of Tsp = 75 1s and the total 
experiment duration was T= n7Tsp=112.5s, forn=1.5 x 10° iterations. 
Data shown are the average of Nayg = 100 experiments. The observed 
spectral width was 5.2 mHz (FWHM). Independent, spectrally narrow 
signal sources were used to drive each of the three detected frequencies. 
Successive synchronized readout sequences were incoherently averaged, 
resulting in poor a signal-to-noise ratio compared to CASR. b, Power 
spectrum of the synchronized readout signal obtained with an 
NV-ensemble magnetic sensor. The synchronized readout protocol 
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Frequency (mHz) 
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Frequency (mHz) 
used an iteration time of Tsp = 75 1s and the total experiment duration 
was T'=nTsp=112.5s, for n=1.5 x 10° iterations. The spectrum shown 
is for a single average (Nayg = 1). The observed spectral width was again 
5.2 mHz (FWHM). c, Power spectrum of the synchronized readout signal 
obtained with an NV-ensemble magnetic sensor. The synchronized 
readout protocol used an iteration time of Tsp = 1.2 ms and the total 
experiment duration was T= n7sr = 3,000s, for n= 2.5 x 10° iterations. 
The observed spectral width was 0.4 mHz (FWHM), substantially broader 
than the Fourier limit. The measured line widths for the three signals were 
consistent to within about 10%, suggesting that the spectral resolution in 
this measurement was limited by the stability of the timing source used to 
control the synchronized readout protocol. 
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Extended Data Figure 6 | Spatial inhomogeneity of Bo. a, b, Transverse scan was repeated three times (m= 3). Error bars were estimated by 
gradients in the magnetic bias field Bo, sampled in the vicinity ofthe NMR —_ computing the standard error in the mean o/./7 of magnetic-field values 
measurement volume using pulsed ESR applied to the NV centres over the repeated measurements at each scan position. The observed 
(Supplementary Methods 6). Local magnetic fields are determined by magnetic-field gradient in the v direction, dBo/dv ¥ 10,1T mm’, is 
scanning the excitation laser across the diamond surface in the u direction _ expected to yield a FNP spectral signal width of about 8.5 Hz (or about 
(parallel to the diamond face, along the line with maximum projection on 2.3 p.p.m.) for the NMR measurement volume of diameter about 20m. 
the cylindrical axis of the magnet poles; a) and the v direction (parallel to This value is consistent with the observed FNP line widths of 8-10 Hz for 
the diamond face, along the line perpendicular to the magnet axis; b). water (Fig. 2c). 


NV-ensemble ESR spectra were recorded at each scan position and the 
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Extended Data Figure 7 | Calculated and measured ethyl formate Spectral constants extracted from these data were used to calculate the 
spectra. a, Measured and calculated CASR NMR power spectra (offset low-field spectrum in a. The top-left panel shows the full spectrum; the 
for clarity) of ethyl formate at By = 88 mT. The blue trace is the original other panels show zoomed-in regions of the spectrum corresponding 
measurement, reproduced from Fig. 3c. The grey trace is a second to one chemical-shift group. The blue circles are the recorded data; the 
measurement, carried out under the same conditions and with a fresh red lines are fits to sums of Lorentzian line shapes used to extract the 
sample, to verify repeatability. The red trace is the calculated spectrum molecular parameters. Because the expected triplet for the isolated proton 
(Supplementary Note 8), obtained using the molecular parameters (group III) is unresolved, we used the largest J-coupling consistent with 
measured in bulk NMR at high field. b, High-field (reference proton the data. The dotted grey lines show the underlying triplet line shapes. 


frequency frep = 500 MHz) NMR amplitude spectra of ethyl formate. 
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Extended Data Figure 8 | Comparison of NV-ensemble CASR to 
micrometre-scale inductive NMR detector technologies. Figure adapted 
from ref. 33 with permission of The Royal Society of Chemistry (https:// 
doi.org/10.1039/C2SM26065D). Two additional inductive NMR data 
points from more recent studies have also been included*>**. The limit 

of detection is defined as the minimum number of nuclear spins in the 
sample volume needed to obtain a signal-to-noise ratio of 3 in 1s of 
averaging. The sensitivity of the inductive detectors is scaled to a common 
bias field of Bp = 14.1 T, according to the convention of ref. 33. The CASR 


NMR sensitivity for our experiments (large red square) is calculated from 
the glycerol FNP measurements at Bp = 0.088 T, without scaling the bias 
field. Projected CASR sensitivities (small red squares) are calculated for 
both the 10-pl measurement volume at By = 3 T and a scaled-up sensor 
with a measurement volume of about 10 nl (Supplementary Note 9), also 
at By = 3 T. Realizing NV-ensemble CASR measurements at even higher 
bias fields would be very challenging technically owing to the large NV 
Rabi frequencies required; we therefore do not extrapolate CASR NMR to 
Bo= 14.1 T for this comparison. 
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Redox-influenced seismic properties of upper- 


mantle olivine 


C.J. Cline II’, U. H. Faul’, E. C. David!+, A. J. Berry! & I. Jackson! 


Lateral variations of seismic wave speeds and attenuation 
(dissipation of strain energy) in the Earth’s upper mantle have the 
potential to map key characteristics such as temperature, major- 
element composition, melt fraction and water content!->. The 
inversion of these data into meaningful representations of physical 
properties requires a robust understanding of the micromechanical 
processes that affect the propagation of seismic waves”. Structurally 
bound water (hydroxyl) is believed to affect seismic properties”? 
but this has yet to be experimentally quantified. Here we present a 
comprehensive low-frequency forced-oscillation assessment of the 
seismic properties of olivine as a function of water content within 
the under-saturated regime that is relevant to the Earth’s interior. 
Our results demonstrate that wave speeds and attenuation are in fact 
strikingly insensitive to water content. Rather, the redox conditions 
imposed by the choice of metal sleeving, and the associated defect 
chemistry, appear to have a substantial influence on the seismic 
properties. These findings suggest that elevated water contents are 
not responsible for low-velocity or high-attenuation structures in 
the upper mantle. Instead, the high attenuation observed in hydrous 
and oxidized regions of the upper mantle (such as above subduction 
zones) may reflect the prevailing oxygen fugacity. In addition, 
these data provide no support for the hypothesis whereby a sharp 
lithosphere-asthenosphere boundary is explained by enhanced 
grain boundary sliding in the presence of water. 

Lattice defects and the structure and composition of grain bounda- 
ries in olivine strongly influence the stiffness and strength of the mantle 
from infinitesimal strains (elastic/anelastic)*, to large-strain viscous 
rheology’. Central to experimental efforts in quantifying these effects 
is understanding the influence of hydrogen-related defects on both 
diffusional and dislocation-governed processes®*”. It has been sug- 
gested, mainly by analogy with observations of water-enhanced viscous 
deformation of olivine, that the potential seismological importance of 
water in the mantle might involve either an increase in defect mobility 
through increased vacancy populations, or water-enhanced diffusivities 
facilitating grain boundary sliding”. Substantially modified seismic 
properties in the presence of water have been observed previously at 
low frequencies, but only in a single exploratory study conducted under 
water-saturated conditions’*. Accordingly, hypotheses concerning 
water-enhanced grain boundary sliding as an explanation for the sharp 
lithosphere—-asthenosphere boundary!™"', and the more general seis- 
mological mapping of mantle water contents”, remain to be experi- 
mentally tested. 

Water is conventionally introduced into experimental specimens 
through the use of solid buffers containing hydrated phases’, or as 
excess fluid, ensuring high water fugacity ( fo) and water-saturated 
conditions during mechanical testing”!*. However, free fluid phases 
are not expected under upper-mantle conditions. Conducting experi- 
ments under a more relevant water-undersaturated environment 
requires conditions sufficiently oxidizing to ensure that f,, > fiz, (see 


Methods), for the decoration of intrinsic and extrinsic defects with H™. 


A recent experimental campaign’? used the energetically favoured 
Ti-clinohumite-like defect (‘Ti-OH’)'*-'® (Ti located on a metal site, 
charge balanced by a doubly protonated Si vacancy) to assess the 
sensitivity of large-strain creep in olivine to small (and undersaturated) 
water concentrations. A conspicuous modification of large-strain 
rheology was observed in the presence of low concentrations of this 
defect, with a near-linear enhancement of strain rate in dislocation 
creep occurring as a function of increasing hydroxyl content, inferred 
to be due to the increased concentration of associated Si vacancies!’. 

Motivated by the scant experimental data on the influence of water 
on seismic properties, here we build upon the work of ref. 13 to explore 
the micro-strain anelastic effects of changes in f, and f,, , that are 
associated with water-undersaturated conditions. We isostatically hot- 
pressed, and then mechanically tested under a range of to, conditions, 
eight polycrystalline olivine specimens containing different types of 
hydrated defects in various concentrations. We used different metal 
sleeves surrounding the olivine specimens during testing to vary the 
imposed redox conditions!?—a Pt sleeve to create relatively oxidizing 
conditions, a Nizo/Fe39 (“NiFe’) sleeve to produce more-reducing con- 
ditions, or a Ni sleeve for an intermediate fo, The sample suite con- 
sisted of undoped and Ti-doped solgel olivine of Foo) composition 
(containing 90% forsterite)'’, Ti-doped forsterite and a reconstituted 
San Carlos olivine (see Extended Data Table 1 for sample composi- 
tions). Each specimen was mechanically tested in torsional forced oscil- 
lation at periods representative of the seismic band (1-1,000s), using 
a confining pressure of 200 MPa and temperatures up to 1,200°C (see 
Methods for details). 

Fourier-transform infrared (FTIR) spectroscopy was used to identify 
the hydrous defect and quantify the water content of each specimen 
after mechanical testing. The FTIR spectra (Fig. 1a) of Ti-bearing speci- 
mens are dominated by absorption bands at 3,572 cm! and 3,525cm71, 
attributed to the Ti-OH defect!*!9, for which a site-specific calibra- 
tion factor!® was used to infer the concentration of chemically bound 
hydroxyl. The residual broadband absorbance is attributed to the 
presence of molecular water, and higher concentrations of molecular 
water are prominent in Ti-free specimens. Additional hydrated defects 
associated with Si vacancies (at 3,612 cm~') and trivalent ions (at 
3,350cm~') can also be observed in some specimens. The specimen 
tested within a NiFe-sleeve shows no absorbance within the range 
4,000-3,000 cm~!, indicating the absence of both chemically bound 
hydroxyl and molecular water. 

Mechanical data from all specimens exhibit anelastic relaxation 
typical of the ‘absorption band’: a monotonic increase of dissipation 
Q ‘and decrease of shear modulus G with increasing oscillation period 
(Fig. 1b, c) and with increasing temperature. Further, the (G, Q~') data 
for each specimen can be adequately described by a Burgers-type creep 
function!”. Previous forced oscillation results for a Pt-encapsulated and 
water-saturated dunite!* show a broad similarity in shear modulus and 
dissipation to the similarly sleeved, but water-undersaturated, speci- 
mens of this study. Additionally, the global Burgers model’ for a suite 
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Figure 1 | Seismic properties of all specimens. FTIR spectra for all 
specimens are shown in a, with the corresponding shear modulus in b 
and dissipation data in c for a representative temperature of 1,100°C. 
Pt-sleeved specimens are represented in blue, Ni-sleeved in purple and 
NiFe-sleeved in red. In a, peak (1) represents a secondary hydrous phase 
at 3,690 cm~!, peaks (2) and (3) show Ti-OH!*""* and peak (4) shows 
OH associated with trivalent ions'*!°. In b and c, the Burgers model for 
dry olivine!” was evaluated for a grain size of 251m, and is shown by 


of dry and melt-free Fogo polycrystals, updated to fit additional more 
recent data, closely matches those for the Ti-doped NiFe-sleeved sam- 
ple tested here, indicating that the presence of the Ti-dopant alone does 
not affect the observed anelastic relaxation (Fig. 1b). 

The dissipation and the associated frequency dependence (disper- 
sion) of the shear modulus are much greater for the Fe-bearing olivine 
specimens tested within Pt sleeves than for the specimen tested within 
NiFe (Fig. 1b, c). However, within the suite of Pt-sleeved Fe-bearing 
polycrystals, the mechanical behaviour is strikingly consistent for 
specimens ranging widely in concentrations of both bound hydroxyl 
associated with Ti and molecular water (Fig. 2a). We therefore conclude 
that the anelastic behaviour of olivine does not vary systematically with 
either [H/Si], or with Si vacancies associated with the Ti-OH defect, in 
contrast to the findings of ref. 13 regarding water-enhanced large-strain 
dislocation creep. In addition, the presence of varying quantities of 
molecular water (Fig. 2b) and other hydrated defect species also appears 
to have no effect on the measured seismic properties. Finally, despite 
the presence of structural water associated with Ti/Mg substitution and 
Si vacancies, the mechanical properties of the Ti-doped forsterite 
sample are indistinguishable from those of dry, NiFe-sleeved Fogo 
olivine (Figs 1 and 2)—suggesting that in the absence of Fe, higher f,, 
and fi; 9 Conditions are ineffective in enhancing anelastic relaxation. 


The magnitude of anelastic relaxation of Fe-bearing olivine presented 
in Fig. 1b and c instead correlates well with the prevailing f,,, influ- 


enced by the respective metal sleeving materials. The f,, conditions 
were inferred from separate hot-pressing experiments, involving the 
measurement of Fe partitioning between olivine and widely dispersed 
fine-grained Pt blebs, and vary between Pt- and NiFe-sleeved solgel 
olivine specimens by 1.7 logarithmic units. The calculated values of f,, 
within our large specimens differ from those of the respective metal- 
oxide buffers, but the expected relative ordering is maintained for the 
different sleeving materials: for example, Pt > Ni > NiFe (see Methods). 
Additionally, the fy, of Pt-sleeved San Carlos olivine is 0.9 logarithmic 
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the red dashed curves. Data from a water-saturated Anita Bay dunite 
(experimental run number 1093 in ref. 12) are shown with blue triangles. 
Ti-doped samples are denoted by the nomenclature x[Ti] where x is the 
approximate amount of Ti normalized to the sample with the highest 
Ti-dopant concentration, that is, 800 atom parts per million Ti/Si 
(Extended Data Table 1). All experimental data are normalized to a 
common grain size!” of 25m. 


units higher than pure solgel olivine sleeved within Pt owing to the 
presence of impurities, such as Ni and Cr!®. Using the commonly 
invoked defect charge balance between the concentrations of ferric iron, 
[Fe},], and metal-site vacancies, [V¥,]?!?”°, we find that Pt-sleeved 
specimens contain concentrations of such defects roughly twice as high 
as in NiFe-sleeved specimens. The dissipation measured for the 
Fe-bearing olivine specimens across the entire range of temperatures 
and oscillation periods is consistent with the relation Q”! = ( for’ E 


(Fig. 3). Our data clearly demonstrate a previously unrecognized link 
between Q™! and redox conditions. The strength of the inferred 
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Figure 2 | Dissipation Q~' measured at representative conditions of 
1,100 °C and 1,000s oscillation period. a, Q-! versus the corresponding 
concentration in atom parts per million (p.p.m.) of Ti-related H/Si. b, Q”! 
versus the corresponding concentration of molecular water. Colours are 
as in Fig. 1, with Fe-bearing olivine represented by solid diamonds, and 
the Ti-doped forsterite specimen represented by the hollow diamond. 
Dissipation data are normalized to a common grain size of 25 \.m. Errors 
on measurements of dissipation, given by o[log(Q~')] =0.05 and water 
content (standard deviation) are smaller than the symbols used for 
plotting. 
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Figure 3 | Dissipation data at 1,100°C plotted as a function of f,, for 
different capsule materials and several representative oscillation 
periods. Linear fits of the data at the various oscillation periods (coloured 
numbers) have an average slope of 0.31. Dissipation data are normalized to 
a common grain size of 251m. The lines attached to plotting symbols 
provide an indication of the combined uncertainty”? arising from 
analytical errors and the use of alternative thermodynamic data (see 
Methods). f,, is given as the deviation from that of the fayalite— 
magnetite—quartz (FMQ) equilibrium. Distinct f,, values for Pt-sleeved 
solgel-derived and San-Carlos-derived olivine specimens are shown. 


sensitivity to the variation of f,, results from large changes in Q! for 
the relatively small range of f,,. 

Increased concentrations and mobilities of lattice defects resulting 
from more oxidizing conditions (specifically Fe**and vacancies on 
metal sites) and associated increases in lattice and grain-boundary dif- 
fusivities are probably the cause of the observed enhancement in ane- 
lastic relaxation. Accordingly, under these more oxidizing conditions, 
the effective grain-boundary viscosity will be reduced, and hence so 
will the characteristic timescales T. and Ty (the Maxwell time), which 
are associated with elastically and diffusionally assisted/accommodated 
grain-boundary sliding, respectively®. Indeed, values of Tq determined 
from the Burgers model fitting’” of (G, Q~') data for each specimen vary 
systematically with f,, (Fig. 4). It has been suggested that water contents 
of 0.1 wt% may decrease 7, by two to four orders of magnitude and thus 
enhance dissipation for elastically accommodated grain-boundary 
sliding, potentially explaining the sharp lithosphere—asthenosphere 
boundary!™". Here we have demonstrated that there exists no such 
sensitivity of seismic properties to the presence of water under our 
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Figure 4 | Values of log(7) from the refined Burgers model of each Fogo 
olivine specimen plotted as a function of f,,. The data are best-fitted 
with a line of slope —1.2. 


experimental conditions, but we do observe a comparable enhancement 
of anelastic relaxation attributable to an increase of f, by 1.7 logarith- 
mic units and the concomitant defects. 

Results from the recent NoMelt seismic experiment, which was con- 
ducted in 60-80-million-year-old lithosphere in the central Pacific, 
away from ridges and hotspots”, are consistent with our findings of a 
negligible influence of water on seismic properties. Analyses of basalts 
from the East Pacific Rise and Macquarie Island indicate that water 
contents for the Pacific upper mantle approach 200 parts per million by 
weight H,O (ref. 22, and references therein). Taking partitioning of the 
bulk water content between olivine and pyroxenes into account, olivine 
in the upper mantle may thus contain approximately 400-1,000 atom 
parts per million H/Si*** (that is, within the range experimentally 
investigated here). In addition, electrical conductivity measurements 
collected as part of the NoMelt experiment indicate increased conduc- 
tivity in the asthenosphere, consistent with water contents of 25-400 
parts per million by weight”*. The presence of this amount of water 
was previously expected to reduce seismic velocities substantially®!°. 
However, the results of the NoMelt survey”! indicate that the observed 
velocity structure, including the velocity minimum, can be explained 
with a relatively minor additional enhancement of the anelastic relax- 
ation characteristics of dry and relatively reduced olivine!’, down toa 
depth of 300 km, that is, well below the melt (and volatile) extraction 
horizon (Fig. 5). 

In contrast, the low velocity and high attenuation observed above 
subducting slabs are typically attributed to volatile release (and there- 
fore higher water contents”®) and to the presence of melt’. However, 
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Figure 5 | Dominant influences on anelastic relaxation responsible for 
the reduced seismic shear-wave velocities and attenuation of seismic 
waves. ‘Normal asthenosphere beneath old oceanic lithosphere, which is 
water-undersaturated and contains only a very minor melt fraction, is 
subject mainly to solid-state anelastic relaxation. Higher melt fractions in 


mid-ocean ridge environments result in enhanced relaxation through the 
partial wetting of grain boundaries (red crosses indicate the presence of 
appreciable melt), whereas mantle-wedge environments are influenced by 
both the presence of melt and increased oxygen fugacity, f,,. Blue text lists 
the influences on seismic shear-wave velocities V, and attenuation. 
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measurements of the ratio between ferric iron and total iron (Fe*+/SFe) 
in arc lavas indicate that f,, is also higher by 1-1.5 logarithmic units 
in the mantle wedge in comparison to adjacent oceanic lithosphere’”~””. 
With the Q-!~( te) 3 result of this study, such variations of fo, are 
predicted to enhance dissipation 2-3-fold, with the associated disper- 
sion reflected in reduced wave speeds. Therefore, although water con- 
tent generally correlates with magmatic ratios” of Fe**/Fe, and may 
also increase grain size’, the reduced velocities and increased attenua- 
tion above subducting slabs may be attributable not to the presence of 
fluids or hydrated defects, but rather to the prevailing redox conditions 
and the presence of melt (Fig. 5). 


Online Content Methods, along with any additional Extended Data display items and 
Source Data, are available in the online version of the paper; references unique to 
these sections appear only in the online paper. 
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METHODS 


Specimen fabrication. Three types of starting materials were used to produce the 
eight olivine specimens tested in this study. Seven specimens were fabricated from 
precursor powder prepared by a solution-gelation process (two undoped Fos, four 
Ti-doped Foog and one Ti-doped Fo} 99), and the other from powder produced by 
crushing hand-picked San Carlos olivine phenocrysts. The fabrication procedure for 
the different solgel-derived olivine powders follows the methodology of ref. 31 for 
Fogo and of ref. 13 for the Ti-doped forsterite material. Nitrates of Fe and Mg (and 
tetra-ethoxy orthotitanate for the Ti-bearing material) were mixed with a nonstoi- 
chiometric amount of tetraethyl orthosilicate to ensure that the final olivine was 
orthopyroxene-saturated. Gelation of this mix was initiated with a small amount of 
HNO;, followed by dehydration, and firing in air within a Pt crucible to remove all 
nitrate. The resulting powders were subjected to multiple firings in a 1-atm furnace in 
a 50:50 CO-CO), gas mix at 1,400°C for 16h, with intervening grindings to produce a 
pure and homogeneous starting material with an average grain diameter of about 1,1 
m. The San Carlos precursor material is identical to that fabricated and used by ref. 32. 

The precursor powder was then cold-pressed at about 10 MPa into a set of five 
3-g pellets that were fired in an atmosphere of 50:50 CO-CO), gas for 16h at either 
1,400°C for the solgel-derived or 1,300°C for the San-Carlos-derived material. The 
stack of five pellets was accommodated within a laser-welded Pt capsule, sand- 
wiched between alumina pistons within a thin-walled mild steel jacket and hot- 
pressed at 1,200°C and 300 MPa for 24h in a Paterson internally heated gas-medium 
pressure vessel. Specimens were recovered by dissolving the steel jacket in HNO; 
and subsequently peeling off the remaining Pt capsule. Transverse sections were cut 
about 1.5mm from the end of each sample for microstructural analysis, with the 
bulk of the specimens then being precision ground to a right cylindrical shape with 
a diameter of 11.5mm and lengths ranging between 31 mm and 33 mm. Each such 
specimen was then fired at 600°C in Ar to remove all traces of organic lubrication 
used in the grinding, and held in a drying oven at 110°C until mechanical testing. 
Mechanical testing. Mechanical testing of each specimen, via forced torsional 
oscillation, was conducted using the modified Paterson gas-medium apparatus 
originally described by ref. 33, and later with updated procedures reported by ref. 34. 
Specimens were sleeved in either Pt, NizoFe39 or Ni foil and placed inside a mild- 
steel jacket along with Lucalox alumina torsion rods. Pressure was applied via Ar, 
and maintained at 200 MPa for the duration of the experiment to load all interfaces 
(such as those between the sample and the aluminium oxide torsion rods) within 
the experimental assembly, and thereby to ensure appropriate frictional coupling. 
The temperature was increased to 1,200°C, and maintained for a time interval rang- 
ing between 23 h and 45h, during which the mechanical response was monitored 
until steady and repeatable values of normalized compliance and phase lag were 
observed, indicating that the evolution of the microstructure and chemical envi- 
ronment is complete. Since this evolution is thermally activated, once steady-state 
mechanical response is achieved at the highest temperature, continued mechanical 
testing during the slow staged cooling (over approximately 1 week) is thought to be 
representative of a single chemical environment and microstructure. 

Torsional testing involves the application of a sinusoidal stress at each of ten 
oscillation periods, logarithmically equi-spaced between 1s and 1,000s. Maximum 
strains at the highest temperature and longest oscillation period were kept to <10~° 
to ensure linear behaviour, which was confirmed before beginning the formal test 
at the highest temperature by halving the strain amplitude and monitoring values of 
Q |. A complete experiment encompasses testing at oscillation periods of 1-1,000s 
followed by a complementary torsional microcreep test, which is intended to assess 
the recoverability of the viscoelastic strain**. After both types of torsional tests were 
complete, the temperature was reduced by 50°C, and the procedure was repeated 
until nearly elastic behaviour was observed, upon which the temperature interval 
was increased to 100°C, until room temperature was reached. 

Water content and grain-size analysis. Water content was determined using FTIR, 
for both the hot-pressed precursor and for specimens recovered after mechanical 
testing. Spectra were recorded using unpolarized light from 400-|1m-thick traverse 
sections with an apertured spatial resolution of 200j1m x 200,1m using a Bruker 
Hyperion 2000 microscope and a Tensor 27 spectrometer with a MCT-A detector. 
Samples were placed in a Plexiglas box and purged with dry air for 45 min before, 
and continually during, spectral acquisition. Each spectrum is the average of 
64 scans, recorded between 600cm7! and 5,000 cm! with a resolution of 4cm7!. 

Determination of water content follows the method of ref. 13, in which a 
site-specific calibration factor of k= 0.18 is used to convert the integrated area 
between 3,450cm~! and 3,600cm! into the concentration of crystallographically 
bound hydroxyl. The residual broadband absorption is attributed to the presence 
of molecular water!®, and is quantified separately using the magnitude of absorb- 
ance at 3,450cm~! and a molar absorption coefficient of 115 mol~! cm7!. An 
unidentified secondary hydrous phase identified in the FTIR spectra of some 
specimens will not affect the quoted water contents or the measured mechanical 
properties. Presumably this phase formed during the slow staged cooling, and 
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because hydrated phases are unstable above 700°C* and anelasticity is not appre- 
ciable or measurable below this temperature, this hydrous phase will not affect 
the mechanical response of the specimens. The presence of such a hydrous phase 
is suggestive of a hydrous environment during mechanical testing, even in the 
absence of any other structural H-related defects. 

Electron back-scatter diffraction lattice orientation maps were collected to 

determine the grain size of each specimen after mechanical testing. Sections 
were successively polished down from 800-grit silicon carbide to a final vibratory 
polish using 0.05 1m colloidal silica. Orientation maps were collected at the Center 
for Advanced Microscopy at Australian National University using a Zeiss Ultra 
Plus field-emission scanning electron microscope fitted with an Oxford Nordlys 
S electron back-scatter diffraction camera. A representative orientation map is 
available in Extended Data Fig. 1. 
Determination of f,, and Fe?* in olivine. The oxygen fugacity fo, Was deter- 
mined for the differently sleeved olivine specimens through separate hot-pressing 
experiments. 1 wt% Pt-black was mixed with either solgel-derived or San-Carlos- 
derived olivine powder; then the material was encapsulated in either Pt, Ni, NiFe 
or Fe foil and hot-pressed in a Paterson internally heated gas apparatus at 1,200°C 
and 300 MPa for 24h. The recovered specimens were then analysed using stand- 
ardized energy-dispersive X-ray spectroscopy and electron microprobe 
wavelength-dispersive spectroscopy analysis to yield the Fe contents of both the 
small Pt particles (about 101m) and of the surrounding olivine. Using the metal 
activities y in both the olivine and alloyed Pt blebs, this then results ina calculable*® 
fo, Value, using the relation?’: 


log( fo,) = 2log(7°.) — 2log(7"”) + 2log(xe, mally) — log(dsio2) — log(K2) 


where dgio, is silica activity, Xp. is the mole fraction of Fe either in the olivine or in 
the Pt blebs and K; is the appropriate equilibrium constant. The activity of Fe in 
olivine is calculated as in ref. 37: 


In(7%.) = (1 — $4)? (600 + 0.0013P)/T 


where P is pressure and T is absolute temperature. The activity of Fe in the PtFe 
metal alloy is calculated from ref. 36: 
Inyo” = [Wort 2(Wea— Wor) Xe" (Xp)? /RT 

where Wg = 138 kJ mol~! and We. = 90.8 kJ mol! are the Margules parameters 
and R is the gas constant. An earlier model for the activity of Fe in the alloy>”** 
resulted in lower calculated values of f,,, particularly for oxidizing conditions; 
these uncertainties are indicated by the lines in Fig. 3. A detailed analysis of these 
additional hot-pressing experiments designed for the determination of f,,, in large 
solid samples is available in ref. 30. 

Using equations (3) to (5) of ref. 20 (see also references therein), in combination 
with the appropriate f,, as calculated above, we can determine the concentrations 
of Fe** (that is, [Fe},]) in our Pt- and NiFe-sleeved specimens. Using the charge 
neutrality conditions of olivine, we can also determine the concentration of the 
metal-site vacancies [V};] in our Pt- and NiFe-sleeved specimens. Olivine at 


Si-saturated conditions (coexisting with pyroxene) possesses a concentration of 
Fe? defects described by: 


: 1 o 
log[Fej,] = g (oBk: + 2log2 + 4logX®, + logy, + logasioz) 


where logK, = —7.32 — (90,000/2.303RT) (ref. 19), T is in kelvin and Xj, is fayalite 
content. From this calculation of[Fe},], the ratio of Fe** to total Fe can be accessed 
via the relation: 


Fe’ 
Fe3*/SFe = el 
2X vq 


The calculated Fe** percentage of total Fe for Pt-sleeved olivine is 0.17 in the 
interior. NiFe-sleeved specimens exhibit roughly half of this latter value at 
Fe?+ = 0.09%, and Ni-sleeved olivine is intermediate with 0.13%. 

Hydrogen speciation and water retention as a function of redox conditions. 
Water present in our forced-oscillation experiments is not intentionally added. 
The source of water is presumed to be either via adsorption of moisture within the 
specimen after removal from the gas mixing furnace and before pressurization or 
via ingress of H from the relatively reducing furnace environment into the more 
oxidizing environment within the specimen. Given the evident availability of H 
in our experiments, the presence of hydrated defects can be controlled through 
the use of different metal-sleeving materials, imposing either favourable or 
unfavourable redox conditions for the oxidation of H. 
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The relative fugacities of Hy and H30 are controlled by the equilibrium 
H2 + 1/202 =H,0 with an equilibrium constant K, of 5.9 at 1,200°C (ref. 39). 
Using the values of f,, determined from the separate hot-pressing experiments 


detailed above, the difference of +1.7 logarithmic units in fos between NiFe- and 
Pt-sleeved olivine thus increases the value of fino /fu, =Kw(fo, )!/2 from only 


2.4 to 13.5 (where fo, is in units of bar), which is consistent with the inferred 


dominance of oxidized hydrogen within Pt sleeves, and the loss of water as hydro- 
gen from NiFe-sleeved olivine. 

Data availability. Source data for Figs 1-4 are provided with the online version 
of the paper. 
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Extended Data Figure 1 | Electron back-scatter diffraction map of is present, with apparent grain-boundary serrations being an artefact of 


sample 1623 (0.5[Ti]) after mechanical testing, coloured to indicate the post-processing grain boundary reconstruction using MTEX software 
different crystallographic orientations. A near-‘foam’ microstructure (http://mtex-toolbox.github.io/). 
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Extended Data Table 1 | Summary of sample characteristics 


“Sample Precursor Normalized Ti = Metal § Bound | Grain  AFMQ — 
material [Tij* content sleeve hydroxyl* size, um’ interior® 
1515 Fos Solgel 1 802(4) Pt 1150(190) 25.49) -1.3(5) 
1579 Fos Solgel 1 802(4)” —— NipFeso 0 25.0(10) —-3.0(1) 
1623 Fo Solgel 0.5 396(1)” Pt 780(36) 18.6(6) — -1.3(5) 
1637 Fo Solgel 0.25 176(1)° Pt 355(32) 19.9(8)  -1.3(5) 
1646 San Carlos N/A 18-46! Pt 50(17) 80.9(20)  -0.4(7) 
1651 Fos Solgel 0 0 Pt 0 20.6(5) —-1.3(5) 
1684 Foy Solgel 1 800(5) Pt 200(7) 8.26)  -0.9 
1689 Fos Solgel 0 0 Ni 0 10.7(5) — -2.0(3) 


Samples are denoted by the nomenclature x[Ti] where x is the nominal amount of Ti normalized to the sample with the highest Ti-dopant concentration. The values of x are given in this column and 
correspond to the intended composition. 

’atom parts per million Ti/Si determined by LA-ICPMS. Values in parentheses are standard errors of the mean (%). 

°Atom parts per million H/Si by FTIR in the sample interior, associated with Ti-clinohumite-like defects only. Values in parentheses indicate one standard deviation of data collected on longitudinal 
maps or radial (linear) transects. 

dCalculated using electron back-scatter diffraction orientation maps in combination with MTEX processing software. Errors represent the raster step size of the orientation map. 

*In units of log[fog (bar)]. The combined uncertainty is calculated from analytical errors and the use of alternative thermodynamic data for Fe-bearing specimens; see Methods for additional details. 
‘From ref. 18. 
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Altruism in a volatile world 


Patrick Kennedy!, Andrew D. Higginson’, Andrew N. Radford! & Seirian Sumner 


The evolution of altruism—costly self-sacrifice in the service of 
others—has puzzled biologists! since The Origin of Species. For half 
a century, attempts to understand altruism have developed around 
the concept that altruists may help relatives to have extra offspring 
in order to spread shared genes”. This theory—known as inclusive 
fitness—is founded on a simple inequality termed Hamilton's rule’. 
However, explanations of altruism have typically not considered the 
stochasticity of natural environments, which will not necessarily 
favour genotypes that produce the greatest average reproductive 
success**. Moreover, empirical data across many taxa reveal 
associations between altruism and environmental stochasticity” Sa 
pattern not predicted by standard interpretations of Hamilton's rule. 
Here we derive Hamilton’s rule with explicit stochasticity, leading 
to new predictions about the evolution of altruism. We show that 
altruists can increase the long-term success of their genotype by 
reducing the temporal variability in the number of offspring produced 
by their relatives. Consequently, costly altruism can evolve even if it 
has a net negative effect on the average reproductive success of related 
recipients. The selective pressure on volatility-suppressing altruism 
is proportional to the coefficient of variation in population fitness, 
and is therefore diminished by its own success. Our results formalize 
the hitherto elusive link between bet-hedging and altruism**"!!, and 
reveal missing fitness effects in the evolution of animal societies. 

The widespread phenomenon of organisms paying costs to help 
others (altruism) is a long-standing paradox in biology’”. Recently, 
variance-averse investment in stochastic environments (bet-hedging) 
has been suggested as an explanation for a number of major puzzles in 
the evolution of altruism, including the origins of sociality in birds®!!””, 
insects!? and rodents!4, the altitudinal distribution of eusocial species’, 
and the evolution of cooperation between eusocial insect colonies!°. 
The global distribution of animal societies is linked to environmental 
stochasticity*. In birds®!?, mammals!®, bees” and wasps’, cooperation 
is more common in unpredictable or harsh environments. However, 
the effects of stochasticity have largely been omitted from social evo- 
lutionary theory. There are a few notable exceptions: in ref. 17 it is 
argued that selection will maximize expected inclusive fitness under 
uncertainty; ref. 18 shows that mutualism between non-relatives could 
counteract kin selection by dampening stochasticity; and stochastic 
effects on reproductive value are explored in ref. 19. However, despite 
speculation!!°, the proposed link between bet-hedging and altruism? 
has remained elusive*. We resolve this link by presenting a stochastic 
generalization of Hamilton's rule (stochastic Hamilton’s rule), which 
predicts when organisms should pay a cost to influence the variance 
in the reproductive success of their relatives. 

We allow the environmental state 7 to fluctuate among the possible 
states IT; stochasticity is the condition that states are unpredictable. We 
follow the established method of capturing fitness effects as regression 
slopes'. Both the fitnesses w, of individual organisms and the average 
fitness W in the population may vary among the states [7. We denote 
the kth central moment of W as ((#)). The joint distribution of the fit- 
ness of individual x (w,) and W across states IJ is captured by their 
mixed moments (covariance, k= 1; coskewness, k = 2; cokurtosis, k =3 
and so on; Supplementary Information A1). Altruists may not only alter 


3 


the expected number of offspring (mean, k =0), but also may reduce 
the variation in offspring number (variance, k = 1) or increase the like- 
lihood of large numbers of offspring (skew, k=2). We denote the effect 
of the actor on the expected number of offspring of the recipient as the 
benefit b,,, the effect of the actor on its own expected number of off- 
spring as the cost Cw and relatedness as r. Likewise, we denote the effect 
of the actor on the kth mixed moment defining the reproductive success 
of the recipient as b;, and the effect of the actor on the kth mixed 
moment of its own reproductive success as c,. The stochastic Hamilton's 
rule is therefore: 
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Empirical tests of Hamilton's rule have looked for benefits and costs 
that constitute effects on the mean reproductive success of recipi- 
ents and actors, using the form rb, > c,, (henceforth, means-based 
Hamilton’s rule)*!. However, equation (1) reveals that b,, isa single 
component of a range of potential benefits of altruism. Conclusions 
based on mean reproductive success (b,, and c,,) overlook effects on the 
variance of the distribution from which a recipient samples its repro- 
ductive success. 

Asocial bet-hedging has been analysed extensively’, and is typically 
described in terms of costs and benefits: the cost is a reduction in mean 
reproductive success, whereas the benefit is a reduction in the variance 
of reproductive success*. Following speculation that these benefits and 
costs could be accrued by different partners”!*—actors pay costs 
whereas recipients derive benefits (Fig. 1la)—we refer to decoupled 
benefits and costs as altruistic bet-hedging. We let b, and c, denote, 
respectively, the effects on the standard deviation (volatility) of the 
recipient and actor in reproductive success (weighted by its correlation 
with population average reproductive success W; for details see 
Extended Data Table 1). We introduce the stochasticity coefficient v as 
the ose of variation in W across environmental conditions 


W)) Cy + Ck) 


(v= E ms ; Fig. 1b). For cases in which the actor can affect both the 
mean and the volatility (but not higher moments) of the reproductive 
success of the recipient, equation (1) simplifies (Supplementary 


Information A2) to: 


r(b, + vb,) > Cy + Veo (2) 


Reducing the (W-correlated) volatility in the recipient’s number of 
offspring (b, >0) confers on the recipient greater relative fitness in poor 
environmental states: extra offspring are disproportionately valuable 
when competitors produce few offspring”, underscoring the principle 
that the ultimate currency for benefits and costs under stochasticity is 
the expectation of relative fitness’. It is straightforward to derive the 
established asocial bet-hedging model’ by setting r=0 (Supplementary 
Information A3). 
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Figure 1 | Environmental stochasticity has been missing from models 
of social evolution. In the means-based application of Hamilton's rule 

(rb, > c,,) to real-world organisms”', recipients gain an increase in average 
reproductive success (b,, > 0) whereas actors suffer a decrease in average 
reproductive success (c,, > 0). a, We derive an explicitly stochastic Hamilton's 
rule: r(b,, + vbz) > Cy, + ve. This shows that benefits can also arise by 
reducing the volatility of the reproductive success of the recipient (b, > 0), 
which depends on the magnitude of environmental stochasticity (v). 

An increase in the reproductive volatility of the actor (c, > 0) imposes a 
cost on the actor. Each effect represents a transformation of a probability 


Formally, we define altruistic bet-hedging as a reduction in the repro- 
ductive volatility of a recipient (positive b,) that overcomes an other- 
wise deleterious cost to the expected reproductive success of the actor 
(positive c,,). Strong benefits can arise when b,, and b, are both positive, 
and reductions in the actor’s own reproductive volatility (c, < 0) 
diminish total costs (Fig. 2a, b). Moreover, when b, > c,, increasing 
stochasticity reduces the minimum relatedness (r) required for altruism 
to evolve (Fig. 2c). Fluctuations in relatedness (r) alter selection only if 
they correlate with strong fluctuations in population average reproduc- 
tive success (#) (Supplementary Information A4). 

We note four predictions of the stochastic Hamilton's rule that differ 
from standard expectations: 

(i) Selection can favour altruism (C >0) with zero increase to 
the expected reproductive success of the recipient (b,,=0). Such a 
seemingly paradoxical lack of benefits is observed in cases for which 
additional helpers appear redundant”>. Paradoxical helpers can be 
selected for by reducing the reproductive volatility of the recipient if: 
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Figure 2 | Increased stochasticity can increase the potential for selection 
of altruistic behaviour. Without stochastic effects, altruism evolves 

when rb,, > ¢,, (shown in region ‘1’ inaandb for c, = 1, and r=0.5). As 
stochasticity v increases, the power of b,:c, benefits increases, reducing 
the ratio of b,,:c,, needed for the evolution of altruism. a, In this scenario, 
altruists secure a high b, = 0.75, considerably increasing the scope for 
altruism (extending region ‘1’ to region ‘2’). Actors may also reduce 

the volatility of their personal fecundity (here, c, = —0.4), reducing the 
magnitude of the total cost C below c,, and increasing the potential for 
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distribution for reproductive success (bottom). Total benefits and costs 
(B and C) are measured in expected relative fitness’. b, Environmental 
stochasticity (v) is highest when spatial patches fluctuate in sync: for 
instance, if drought affects a randomly chosen patch Z, it should be 
likely that it also affects a randomly chosen patch Y (Supplementary 
Information A6). Here, following ref. 3, we represent patches in a lattice 
connected by dispersal. Colours denote environmental condition on 
patches at sequential time points t. See Supplementary Information A. 
Image of wasp reproduced with permission from Z. Soh. 


(ii) Actors may be selected to harm the expected reproductive success 
of their relatives (b,, <0, c,, > 0). The harm is outweighed by a reduction 
in the reproductive volatility of the recipient (Fig. 2) if: 


(iii) Altruists that reduce the reproductive volatility of their recipients 
can be favoured by selection in the absence of environmental stochas- 
ticity, but only when population size (N) is low (in extremely small 
populations? or small demes with intense local competition*) and 
b,2 > c,2. Effects on variance, o”, not volatility, are used here for nota- 
tional convenience (Supplementary Information A5): 
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(iv) Very strong altruistic effects (b, >> 0) can undermine the success 
of the altruist genotype (Extended Data Fig. 1; Supplementary 
Information B1-B4). Altruists that substantially reduce the 
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altruism further (extending to region ‘3’). Altruism is always deleterious 
in region ‘4. b, In this scenario, altruists secure a low b, = 0.1 and personal 
volatility reduction of c, =—0.1 (regions as in a). Comparing a (b, =0.75) 
and b (b, =0.1), larger reductions of recipient volatility (higher b,) result 
in larger increases in the inclusive fitness of the actor. c, The minimum 
relatedness required for the evolution of altruism under different c,, values 
(curved lines, from c,,= 0.05 to 0.4, when b, = 0.75, c; =0 and b,, = 0.2); 
as stochasticity (v) increases, the minimum required relatedness (r*) 
decreases. 
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Figure 3 | Empirical studies of Hamilton’s rule may benefit from 
incorporating stochasticity. a, Model of sister-sister cooperation 
between facultatively social insects: the means-based Hamilton’s rule 

(rb,, > ¢,) is violated throughout the plot. Despite this, in the region below 
the dashed line (which denotes rB = C), volatility effects can favour the 
invasion of nonreproductive altruists. b, These predictions are matched in 
an individual-based haplodiploid simulation. In both a and b, good and 
bad years occur equally (d,; =0.5) at random. When benefits are slight 
(close to the dashed line in a), chance correlated fluctuations can drive 
cooperators extinct. In Supplementary Information B, we discuss temporal 


reproductive volatility of their recipients spread rapidly. As successful 
altruists reach high frequencies, the coefficient of variation in average 


) tends towards zero (Extended Data 


onlW] 
E,[W] 
Fig. 2). When v is small, any b, has a small effect (equation (2)), so 
altruistic bet-hedgers undermine the condition (high v) that favoured 
them (Extended Data Fig. 1a, b). This frequency dependence can 
generate a mixed population of altruists and defectors (Extended Data 
Fig. 1c), provided that allele frequency does not fluctuate intensively, 
which can otherwise destabilize the equilibrium (Extended Data 
Fig. 3) and lead to fixation”. 

Apparent reduction of the reproductive volatility of recipients 
(implying b, > 0) has been shown in starlings?, sociable weavers”, 
woodpeckers’°, wasps”’ and allodapine bees'*. We illustrate a volatility- 
reduction route to sociality with two examples. First, we consider 
sister-sister cooperation in facultatively social insects (as in certain 
carpenter bees, for which a means-based Hamilton's rule is violated”*). 
In strongly stochastic environments, altruism can evolve between 
haplodiploid sisters when values of mean fecundity alone would 
predict it to be deleterious, as predicted by equation (2) (Fig. 3a) and 
simulations of haplodiploid populations (Fig. 3b; Supplementary 
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correlation. Coordinates plot average frequency across five replicate 
simulations after 1,000 generations, from an initial frequency P= 0.05. 

c, In high-stochasticity conditions, helpers may buffer breeders from 
profound environmental fluctuations*”!!, We estimate rb,, values in the 
Galapagos mockingbird, and show that volatility effects can, in principle, 
drive cooperation (above the dashed line) even when mean fecundity 
costs c,, cancel out b,, (here, b,, = c,,= 0.3). See Supplementary Information 
C. Image of bee, K. Walker (CC-BY 3.0 AU); image of mockingbird, 
Biodiversity Heritage Library (CC-BY 2.0). 


Information C1). Second, using published estimates of mean fecundity 
and high stochasticity in Galapagos mockingbirds (Mimus parvulus), 
we indicate how volatility effects could favour cooperative breeding 
even if helping increases the average fecundity of the recipient only as 
much as it reduces that of the actor (c,, = b,; Fig. 3c; Supplementary 
Information C2). 

Equation (2) reveals three core conditions for altruistic bet-hedging. 
First, members of the non-altruistic genotype suffer synchronous fluc- 
tuations in lifetime reproductive success driven by environmental state 
(high v) that can be stabilized by sociality (b, > 0). Second, relatedness 


+ veg 


(r) is above the threshold r* — a 


y+ vb5 


. Third, actors either cannot 


predict environmental fluctuations or cannot generate phenotypes for 
different conditions (Fig. 4; Supplementary Information B5). If actors 
can obtain and utilize information at sufficiently low costs (rendering 
the environment predictable), plastic cooperation outcompetes consti- 
tutive cooperation (increasing b,, and reducing c,,). 

Synchronous fluctuations (high v) are generated when different 
patches within the population experience correlated environmental 
changes (Fig. 1b; Supplementary Information A6). If offspring 
disperse across environmentally uncorrelated patches’ but compete 
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Figure 4 | The trade-off between constitutive and inducible altruism 
in a stochastic world depends on plasticity costs and information 
reliability. We show a population fluctuating randomly between a good 
and a bad environmental state, comprising three alleles: ‘selfish’ (S), for 
which the carriers never cooperate; ‘constitutive cooperator (C), for which 
the carriers always cooperate; and ‘inducible cooperator’ (I) for which 
the carriers cooperate only when they believe they are in the bad (low- 
fecundity) state. Information reliability is set by A (actors diagnose true 
state with probability A). Apexes represent monomorphic populations. 
Without social behaviour, individuals obtain four and one offspring in 
good and bad states respectively. Cooperation confers on recipients 1.5 
additional offspring in bad states but reduces recipient fecundity by 0.2 
offspring in good states, and costs actors 0.5 offspring in all states. 


a, When considering only mean fecundity, the means-based Hamilton's 
rule rb, >c,,, commonly used empirically, mistakenly predicts that 
selfishness (S) will dominate. Under stochastic conditions, cooperation 
evolves. b, Constitutive cooperators invade (until reaching a mixture of 
altruists and defectors) when information is imperfect (A = 0.75) and there 
is a plasticity cost (0.1 offspring). c, When the reliability of information 

is increased (A = 1), plastic cooperators outcompete constitutive 
cooperators. d, Increasing plasticity costs, however (here, from 0.1 to 0.3 
offspring), eliminates plasticity benefits, enabling constitutive cooperators 
to invade. Vectors show directions of expected changes in frequencies: 
these represent continuous expected trajectories when frequencies are 
constrained to change by small amounts per generation. Relatedness 
r=0.5 in all plots. Details are provided in Supplementary Information B. 
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at a whole-population level, v decreases. Likewise, iteroparity and 
long generations across different environmental conditions reduce 
v, whereas correlated exposure to environmental conditions within 
lifetimes increases v. For these reasons, equation (2) suggests that the 
most promising avenues to detect b,-driven sociality may occur among 
social microbes, which can experience population-wide fluctuations 
(high v), short generations (high v), competing clones (high r), and 
opportunities to confer homeostasis on others (b, > 0), including 
through the construction of biofilms”? and incipiently-multicellular 
clusters withstanding profound abiotic and biotic stress. 

We have shown that altruistic effects on recipient volatility are 
visible to selection. Notably, Hamilton's rule identifies ultimate payoffs 
by incorporating any effects of population structure’. To make case- 
specific predictions, researchers should, accordingly, utilize explicit 
information on population structure and ecology. The empirical 
challenge to detect volatility-suppressing sociality in wild organisms 
will best be met using tailored models guided by field data for specific 
scenarios, led by the general framework of inclusive fitness theory?! 
In summary, Hamilton’s rule reveals the action of selection under 
stochasticity: shielding relatives from a volatile world can drive the 
evolution of sociality. 
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Extended Data Figure 1 | The interaction between the frequency of 
altruists and the effectiveness of altruism. a, The stochastic Hamilton’s 
rule predicts that selection on volatility-suppressing altruism with fixed 
costs and benefits can generate negative frequency dependence and is 
sensitive to mild mean-fecundity costs (c,,). Lower values of 17 denote 
greater buffering of recipients from the environment. We evaluate a 
population undergoing synchronous fluctuations to identify the frequency 
p* at which there is no expected change in allele frequency. We illustrate 
the result with individual fecundities in good years (z;) of four offspring 
and in bad years (z2) of one offspring. Relatedness is r= 0.5. b, Simulated 
population outcomes (frequency after 100,000 generations) match 
predictions of the stochastic Hamilton’s rule in a. Warmer colours (pink) 
denote higher polymorphic frequencies of altruists. In this haploid model 
(Supplementary Information B1-4), 1% of breeding spots are available 
each year for replacement by offspring that year: with such constraints on 
the magnitude of the response to selection, radical stochastic shifts in allele 
frequency over single generations do not occur, allowing the population 

to settle at equilibria where all alleles have equal expected relative fitness 
without being continually displaced (Extended Data Fig. 3). c, Competing 
an altruistic allele against a defector allele reveals the action of frequency- 
dependent selection. Here, populations experiencing costs of c= 0.2 and 

1 = 0.466 converge to p* = 0.359 from any initial frequency (coloured lines 
show five starting frequencies from 0.001 to 0.999), as predicted by the 
stochastic Hamilton’s rule. 
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Extended Data Figure 2 | Stochasticity as a function of bet-hedger 

pre pe for the model of altruistic 
bet-hedging in Supplementary Information B plotted against frequency 
(p) and cost (c) for three different values of 17. a, b, When 77 is small, 
representing high levels of volatility suppression, v declines steeply with 

p across the range of costs. c, When 77 is large, the sign of the effect of p on 
v depends on c. Values of other parameters: z, = 4, Z) = 1, and frequency of 


good years d=0.5. 


frequency. Stochasticity y = 
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hedgers away from the convergence frequency. Individual-based c, The same population is simulated with greater gene frequency changes 
simulations from five different initial frequencies of an altruistic bet (10% of the resident genotype frequencies are available to change each 
hedging allele (p) competing against a non-cooperator. a, The population generation). The population is repeatedly carried to frequencies far from 
has zero temporal autocorrelation (environmental state in each generation _ the convergence point. In this case, the utility of the stochastic Hamilton's 
is random). b, The population has strong temporal autocorrelation rule is both identifying whether a given trait is immune from invasion 
(environmental state in the next generation has a 90% probability by competitors, and identifying the expected generational change at each 
of remaining the same as in the current generation). Despite higher frequency p. Parameters are z; = 4, Z,=1, r=0.5. 
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Extended Data Table 1 | Parameters of the model 


Notation 


<k > 


«Wy > 


Ck 


Definition 
Population size 


Number of surviving offspring 
(reproductive success) of the 
xth individual 

Mean reproductive success in 
the population 
Environmental state within 
the set of states 7 

Genetic value of individual x 


Relatedness 
Trait value of individual x 


kth central moment of w 
across [T 


kth mixed moment of 
reproductive success of 
individual x and W across IT 


Stochasticity of the 
environment 

Correlation between w, and 
W across IT 

Total benefit in Hamilton’s 
rule under stochasticity 


Total cost in Hamilton’s rule 
under stochasticity 


Mean fecundity benefit in 
stochastic Hamilton’s rule 


Mean fecundity cost in 
stochastic Hamilton’s rule 


Volatility-suppressing benefit 
in stochastic Hamilton’s rule 


Volatility-suppressing cost in 
stochastic Hamilton’s rule 


kth moment benefit in 
stochastic Hamilton’s rule 


kth moment cost in 
stochastic Hamilton’s rule 


Expression 


Boy.Gx 


E,[(w — E,[w)*] 


Eq [Wy _ Exlw,)@w s EnLw])*] 


o,[W] 

E,[w] 

E,Lw,W] = E,LW,] ; E, LW] 
oz [Wz]on[W] 


‘Wy 
Peal. 
Partial regression of a focal individual’s genetic value on a social partner’s expected relative 
fitness 


Pec ae 


Partial regression of a focal individual’s genetic value on its own expected relative fitness 


Be, [y].G, 
Partial regression of a focal individual’s genetic value on a social partner’s expected number of 
offspring. We make use of the identity Beg[wy].Gx = BE ptwel.Gy in non-class-structured 


populations. 


—Beplwd. Gy 
Partial regression of a focal individual’s genetic value on its own expected number of offspring 


Boan|wy].Ge 

Partial regression of a focal individual’s genetic value on a partner’s standard deviation in 
reproductive success, where the standard deviation is weighted by its correlation with w. We 
make use of the identity Bp ag{wy].Gx = Booglwr].Gy in non-class-structured populations 


Bont ).Gy 
Partial regression of a focal individual’s genetic value on a partner’s standard deviation in 
reproductive success, where the standard deviation is weighted by its correlation with W 


Bc ko» Gy 
Partial regression of a focal individual’s genetic value on the kth mixed moments of a partner’s 
joint distribution for reproductive success w, and population average reproductive success W. 


We make use of the identity Bcwy > Gy = Beewy > Gy in non-class-structured populations 


Becw, >, 6, 
Partial regression of a focal individual’s genetic value on the kth mixed moments of its own 
joint distribution for reproductive success wy and population average reproductive success W. 


For derivation of regression slopes, see Supplementary Information A. 
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Pursuing sustainable productivity with millions of 


smallholder farmers 


Zhenling Cui!, Hongyan Zhang!, Xinping Chen!, Chaochun Zhang', Wenqi Ma*, Chengdong Huang!, Weifeng Zhang', 
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Yanan Tong®, Qiyuan Tang”’, Xuhua Zhone”!, Zhaohui Liu 


, Ning Cao’, Changlin Kou‘, Hao Ying', Yulong Yin!, Xiaoqiang Jiao!, 


Qingsong Zhang!, Mingsheng Fan!, Rongfeng Jiang!, Fusuo Zhang! & Zhengxia Dou” 


Sustainably feeding a growing population is a grand challenge’, 
and one that is particularly difficult in regions that are dominated 
by smallholder farming. Despite local successes*®, mobilizing 
vast smallholder communities with science- and evidence-based 
management practices to simultaneously address production and 
pollution problems has been infeasible. Here we report the outcome 
of concerted efforts in engaging millions of Chinese smallholder 
farmers to adopt enhanced management practices for greater 
yield and environmental performance. First, we conducted field 
trials across China’s major agroecological zones to develop locally 
applicable recommendations using a comprehensive decision- 
support program. Engaging farmers to adopt those recommendations 
involved the collaboration of a core network of 1,152 researchers with 
numerous extension agents and agribusiness personnel. From 2005 to 
2015, about 20.9 million farmers in 452 counties adopted enhanced 
management practices in fields with a total of 37.7 million cumulative 
hectares over the years. Average yields (maize, rice and wheat) 
increased by 10.8-11.5%, generating a net grain output of 33 million 
tonnes (Mt). At the same time, application of nitrogen decreased 
by 14.7-18.1%, saving 1.2 Mt of nitrogen fertilizers. The increased 
grain output and decreased nitrogen fertilizer use were equivalent 
to US$12.2 billion. Estimated reactive nitrogen losses averaged 
4.5-4.7 kg nitrogen per Megagram (Mg) with the intervention 
compared to 6.0-6.4kg nitrogen per Mg without. Greenhouse gas 
emissions were 328 kg, 812 kg and 434kg CO, equivalent per Mg of 
maize, rice and wheat produced, respectively, compared to 422 kg, 
941 kg and 549 kg CO, equivalent per Mg without the intervention. 
On the basis of a large-scale survey (8.6 million farmer participants) 
and scenario analyses, we further demonstrate the potential impacts 
of implementing the enhanced management practices on China’s food 
security and sustainability outlook. 

Food security, environmental degradation and climate change are 
grand challenges facing humankind!”. Agriculture is at the heart of 
these challenges, as food production must be increased by 60-110% 
(from 2005) to meet the growing demand by 20503”, and at the same 


time adverse environmental impacts need to be reduced amid climate 
change and growing competition for natural resources’”"!. The greatest 
challenge occurs in regions in which smallholder farming domi- 
nates the agricultural landscape, for example, in sub-Saharan Africa, 
India and China. In these regions, food security and sustainability 
depend on how smallholders, who are typically resource-limited and 
knowledge-poor, farm their land!*. Much effort has endeavoured to 
enhance smallholder productivity'*-!°. However, mobilizing millions 
of smallholder farmers and encouraging them to adopt management 
technologies that simultaneously address production and pollu- 
tion problems has been infeasible. The need to do so is particularly 
important in countries in which smallholders operate high-input, low- 
efficiency systems. 

China is a case in point. With 200-300 million households that each 
farm a few hectares of land, the agricultural system relies heavily on 
high-to-excessive inputs. For example, nitrogen application averages 
to 305 kg N ha~! yr! compared to 74kg N ha“! yr~' worldwide’®; 
nitrogen use efficiency (the fraction of nitrogen input harvested as 
product) is only 0.25 compared to 0.42 worldwide and 0.65 in North 
America!’. Over-application of nitrogen has caused widespread soil 
acidification’, devastating water pollution’? and excessive greenhouse 
gas (GHG) emissions””. For a sustainable food-secure future, China 
needs a ‘great balancing act”! to attain high yield and high efficiency 
with a substantially reduced environmental footprint. This cannot be 
achieved without the vast smallholder-farming communities. 

Here we report the outcome of nationally coordinated efforts over 
a 10-year period that encouraged 20.9 million smallholders to adopt 
enhanced management technologies for greater yield and reduced 
environmental pollution. First we present the results of 13,123 field 
trials that tested the applicability of a comprehensive decision-support 
integrated soil-crop system management (ISSM) program for growing 
maize, rice and wheat across China’s vast agroecological zones. We 
then describe coordinated campaigns, leading to the implementation 
of ISSM-based management in farmland with a total of 37.7 million 
cumulative hectares over the years (2005-2015). Finally, we discuss 
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Figure 1 | Production and environmental performance with ISSM-based 
intervention. a—c, Yield response, nitrogen rate, farmers’ net income and 
GHG emissions of ISSM-based management compared to farmers’ practices 
(0 baseline) for maize (a), rice (b) and wheat (c) in four agroecological zones 
in China. Dark-coloured bars denote data from field trials (n = 13,123), 


scenarios for pursuing sustainable productivity in the entire country 
and the potential impacts on grain output and selected environmental 
indices. 

To start, we needed technological tools for designing management 
practices that can be packaged for making field recommendations. 
Such technologies need to be comprehensive and include key crop- 
soil-water—nutrient parameters, as well as adaptive, in order to suit 
different biophysical conditions. The ISSM framework*” appears to 
suit these needs. It consists of a crop module from which cropping strat- 
egies (for example, crop variety, planting date and density for maize, 
rice or wheat) can be determined based on crop model simulations 
for optimal use of solar and thermal resources in a given region; and 
a resource supply module for the formulation of nutrient and water 
applications according to soil tests and the needs of the growing crops. 
Previous studies have demonstrated that following ISSM-based recom- 
mendations resulted in greater yields (18-35%), a reduction in nitrogen 
fertilizer usage (4-14%) and improved nitrogen productivity (kg grain 
produced per kg nitrogen applied; 32-46%) compared to the conven- 


tional practices of the farmers?. 
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light-coloured bars indicate data from the national campaign during 
2005-2015. Nr, reactive nitrogen. Data are mean + s.d. *P < 0.05, significant 
difference between treatment (ISSM) and control (farmers’ practice). 
Chinese map was obtained from the Resource and Environment Data Cloud 
Platform (http://www.resdc.cn/data.aspx?DATAID=202). 


We investigated whether ISSM could be used across China’s major 
agroecological zones, which range from frigid to subtropical, and 
from arid to semi-arid to humid, to obtain similar outcomes across 
all regions. We conducted field trials, with a total of 13,123 site years 
between 2005 and 2015 across agroecological zones (Extended Data 
Fig. 1). Each trial included ISSM-based recommendations (treatment) 
compared to the conventional practice of the farmers (control), with 
the participating farmer carrying out field operations and campaign 
collaborators providing on-site guidance (Methods and Extended 
Data Table 1). Yield response to treatment varied for different crops 
in different agroecological zones. But in all cases ISSM-based treat- 
ment enhanced yield, nitrogen productivity, and farmer profitability 
and reduced nitrogen losses. Averaged over all site years, grain yields 
increased from 7.83 to 9.54 Mg ha~! for maize (n = 6,089), from 7.03 
to 8.41 Mg ha“! for rice (n =3,300) and from 5.69 to 6.73 Mg ha! for 
wheat (n = 3,734). At the same time, nitrogen rate (amount of nitrogen 
applied per unit area (kg N ha ')) decreased by 8.5-15.6% (Fig. 1). As 
expected, ISSM-based treatment led to greater nitrogen use efficiency, 
net income and environmental performance. Nitrogen productivity 
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Figure 2 | The national campaign network. The campaigns were 
conducted to encourage smallholder farmers to implement ISSM-based 
management practices for high yield, high efficiency and low pollution. 
Campaign collaborators (scientists and graduate students at agricultural 
universities or research institutions) developed locally applicable 
ISSM-based recommendations and provided training to extension 
staff (agricultural technicians and field agents at various governmental 
agencies) and agribusiness personnel (agricultural production supply and 
services, including headquarters business/product development, regional 
marketing, and local dealers and sales representatives). All three entities 
worked with farmers. Numbers in parentheses indicate the number of 
individuals involved in the campaign. 


increased by 26.0-33.1%. Calculated reactive nitrogen losses (Methods) 
decreased by 22.9-34.9% and GHG emissions were reduced by 
18.6-29.1% (Fig. 1). 

The expansive field trials provided strong evidence that the ISSM 
program is robust and versatile and could be used nationwide for devel- 
oping management practices to simultaneously enhance productivity 
and environmental performance. Once ISSM-based recommendations 
were derived from the field trials of a given region, we led and coor- 
dinated campaign activities to promote their adoption throughout 
the region (Methods). The national campaign consisted of more than 
1,000 collaborators, 65,000 extension agents and 130,000 agribusiness 
personnel (Fig. 2), who engaged 20.9 million farmers in 452 counties 
to implement ISSM-based practices in fields with a total of 37.7 million 
cumulative hectares over the years (2005-2015). 

Production and environmental outcomes from the national 
campaign were in line with expectations. Aggregated 10-year data 
showed an overall yield improvement of 10.8-11.5% and a reduction 
in the use of nitrogen fertilizers of 14.7-18.1%, when comparing ISSM- 
based interventions and the prevailing practices of the farmers (Table 1 
and Methods). This led to a net increase of 33 Mt grains and a decrease 
of 1.2 Mt nitrogen fertilizer use during the 10-year period, equivalent to 
US$12.2 billion (Table 1). To put the numbers in perspective, Malawi's 
total grain output was 31.5 Mt during 2005-2014”; nitrogen fertilizer 
use in the entire sub-Saharan Africa was 4.6 Mt during 2005-2015”. 

We assessed relevant environmental impacts by calculating reactive 
nitrogen losses (NO emission, NH; volatilization, NO; leaching and 
nitrogen runoff losses) and GHG emissions (Methods). Results varied 
widely, depending on crop type, nitrogen rate, biophysical conditions 
and other factors. Aggregated results showed that ISSM-based interven- 
tions reduced reactive nitrogen losses by 13.3-21.9% and GHG emis- 
sions by 4.6-13.2%. The yield-scaled nitrogen footprint averaged 4.6, 
4.7 and 4.5 kg reactive nitrogen loss per Mg of maize, rice and wheat 
produced, respectively, compared to 6.1, 6.0 and 6.4kg Mg! without 
intervention. Similarly, yield-scaled GHG emissions were 328 kg, 812 kg 
and 434 kg compared to 422 kg, 941 kg and 549 kg CO equivalent per 
Mg for maize, rice and wheat, respectively (Table 1). 

Changing farmer behaviour requires more than scientifically sound 
and evidence-based technologies”*”’. Building trust, participatory 
innovation, developing human capacity and strengthening the coher- 
ence of the farming communities are critical for sustainable changes; 
we pursued these goals vigorously throughout the campaign (Methods). 
Examples include providing basic knowledge to progressive farmers 
and increasing their problem-solving skills, enabling these farmers 
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Table 1 | Comparison of grain output, nitrogen fertilizer use, 
nitrogen productivity, reactive nitrogen losses, GHG emissions and 
net economic gains 


Maize Rice Wheat Total 
Area (million ha) 12.8 17.0 Pe | Sia 
Grain output (Mt) FP 108 133 51 292 
Ss 120 147 56 324 
Difference 11.5% 11.1% 10.8% 11.2% 
N fertilizer use (Mt) FP 29 3.3 18 8.0 
Ss 2.5 28 15 68 
Difference 14.7% 15.1% 18.1% 15.6% 
N productivity FP 40.0 41.9 28.4 NA 
(kg N per kg grain) ss 53.4 55.1 38.5 NA 
Difference 33.4% 31.5% 35.7% NA 
Nr losses* (Mt) FP 0.65 0.79 0.33 18 
Ss 0.55 0.69 0.25 15 
Difference 15.0% 13.3% 21.9% 15.5% 
CO2-equivalent FP 45 125 28 198 
emissiont (Mt) ss 39 119 24 183 
Difference —12.9% 4.6% 13.2% 7.7% 
Net economic gaint FP 18.0 28.0 72 53.2 
(billion US$) Ss 22.1 34.2 9.2 65.5 
Difference 22.7% 22.1% 27.2% 23.0% 


Comparison between ISSM-based management technologies (ISSM) and conventional practices 
of the farmers (FP) for maize, rice and wheat during the national campaign from 2006 to 

2015. Difference indicates the percentage increase of ISSM-based recommendations over the 
conventional practice. 

*Reactive nitrogen losses include NHg volatilization, NO3” leaching, N20 emissions and nitrogen 
runoff. See Methods for calculations. 

T+GHG emissions include COz, CHa and N20 from the whole life cycle of crop production. See 
Methods for calculations. 

Net economic gain from increased yield and decreased nitrogen fertilizer use, calculated as 
0.31, 0.40, 0.32 and 0.62 US$ per kg of maize, rice, wheat and nitrogen, respectively. 


to lead fellow villagers”; fostering farmer cooperatives to give small- 
holders a collective voice for negotiating purchases or marketing their 
products at better price as well as influencing local agricultural policies 
(Supplementary Information). Campaign collaboration, engagement 
mechanisms, socioeconomic factors and relevant impacts are described 
in the Methods. 

For China’s vast numbers of smallholder farmers, we wanted to 
understand how varied their productivity and environmental perfor- 
mances were. We therefore extracted results from a large-scale survey 
(8.6 million participants from 1,944 counties covering 73% of total 
acreage of the three crops; Methods). Our analysis indicates that the 
majority of smallholder farmers (61%) had yields at least 10% (up to 
50%) below the ISSM-based yields, while their nitrogen rates were 
comparable to or higher than ISSM-based rates. County-level perfor- 
mance scores show considerable gaps in most cases, comparing county- 
average yield and nitrogen rate with ISSM-based benchmarks (Fig. 3), 
indicating that there is room for improvement. 

We then conducted scenario analyses to assess the potential impacts 
if all surveyed counties were to adopt ISSM-based technologies. 
Counties in each agroecological zone were categorized as ‘low yield 
and high nitrogen rate, ‘low yield and low nitrogen rate; ‘high yield and 
high nitrogen rate’ and ‘high yield and low nitrogen rate’ (Extended 
Data Tables 2-4). Scenario 1 targets the low yield and high nitrogen 
rate group with the ISSM-based yield and nitrogen rate as bench- 
mark; scenario 2 included the low yield and high nitrogen and the 
low yield and low nitrogen group; and scenario 3 further added the 
high yield and high nitrogen rate group. Our analysis shows that com- 
pared to business as usual (that is, prevailing practices without inter- 
vention)”’, implementing ISSM-based technologies would increase 
annual grain output by 19.3, 70.5 and 82.4 Mt for scenarios 1, 2 and 3, 
respectively. Taken together (that is, including scenario 3), there would 
be an annual reduction of nitrogen fertilizer use by 1.10 Mt (8.5% 
compared to business as usual), reactive nitrogen losses by 0.45 Mt 
(16.0%) and CO2-equivalent emissions by 23.4 Mt (7.6%; Extended 
Data Table 5). The feasibility for a nationwide scale-up is discussed in 
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Figure 3 | National performance scores based on surveys of farmers 

during 2005-2014 for maize, rice and wheat. County-level performance 

scores (yield and nitrogen application rate) based on survey results of 

8.6 million farmers in 1,944 counties during 2005-2014. a, Maize. 


b, Rice. c, Wheat. Dashed lines denote means of the total in yields and 


the Supplementary Information, along with potential limitations and 
possible barriers. 

Worldwide, 2.5 billion smallholders farm 60% of the world’s arable 
land*®. How they perform directly determines their own livelihood, 
and at the same time these farmers collectively impact the global food, 
resources and ecosystem health as a whole. Empowering smallholder 
farmers with enhanced management technologies to help them attain 
greater productivity and environmental performance is critical as we 
pursue an equitable world with a sustainable future. Towards this end, 
this study can be a valuable addition to the range of viable solutions. 


Online Content Methods, along with any additional Extended Data display items and 
Source Data, are available in the online version of the paper; references unique to 
these sections appear only in the online paper. 
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METHODS 


The scope of the work reported here consists of three components: (i) field trials 
conducted across major agroecological zones to develop locally applicable ISSM- 
based recommendations; (ii) a 10-year national campaign to promote wide adop- 
tion of the enhanced management practices; and (iii) results extracted from a 
large-scale survey to examine, through scenario analyses, the potential impacts on 
grain output and environmental footprint of implementing ISSM-based techno- 
logies in the entire production systems of rice, wheat and maize in China. 

The agroecological zones for maize, rice and wheat. Cereal crops are cultivated 
across China from frigid to subtropical and from arid to semi-arid and humid 
regions. On the basis of climatic conditions, geographical location and cropping 
systems (for example, crop type, rotation, rainfed or irrigation), we categorized 
the production systems into four agroecological zones for each crop. These are 
northeast, central, northwest and south China for maize; north, Yangtze River 
Basin, southeast and southwest for rice; and north, central, Yangtze River Basin 
and southwest for wheat. More details regarding the climate and cropping system in 
these zones are shown in Extended Data Fig. 1 and described in the Supplementary 
Information. 

Field trials. A total of 13,123 site years of field trials were conducted from 2005 to 
2015 for the three crops (n = 6,089 for maize, 3,300 for rice and 3,734 for wheat), 
with sites spread across all agroecological zones (Extended Data Fig. 1). A network 
of collaborators chose relevant locations/sites then solicited farmer participants 
based on willingness, field size, labour availability, land tenure, and so on. Each 
field trial included two types of management: conventional farmers’ practice 
(control) and ISSM-based recommendations (treatment; developed specifically 
for a given area). The recommended practices were discussed with local experts 
and participating farmers. Adjustments were made when necessary. Finally, the 
agreed-upon management technologies were implemented in the fields by the 
farmer; the collaborators provided guidance on-site during key operations, such 
as sowing, fertilization, irrigation and harvest. Campaign collaborators recorded 
fertilizer rate, pesticide and energy use, and calculated nutrient application rate. At 
maturity, grain yield and aboveground biomass were sampled by the collaborators 
for plots with a size of 6 m? for wheat and rice, and 10 m? for maize. Plant samples 
were dried at 70°C in a forced-draft oven to constant weight, and grain yield was 
standardized at 14% moisture for all crops. 

National campaign. The campaign was initiated as a national ‘high yield 
high efficiency’ (double high) umbrella project, funded via several grants (see 
Acknowledgements) by government agencies, for example, the Ministry of 
Agriculture and the Ministry of Science and Technology. The campaign was led 
by a group of scientists at the China Agricultural University. The core network 
consisted of 1,152 scientists and graduate students from 33 agricultural universities 
or research academies, typically at the provincial or regional level. They developed 
ISSM-based recommendations through field trials (see ‘Field trials’), then trained 
extension agents (1 = 65,420; mostly county or township agricultural technicians 
supported by the government) as well as private sector personnel (seed and ferti- 
lizer sales representatives, n = 44,580; dealers, n = 93,950). The extension agents 
received basic training from campaign collaborators and worked with farmers to 
promote the adoption of ISSM-based technologies. The private sector personnel 
participated mainly by providing farmers with the needed supplies such as specific 
maize cultivars or fertilizer blends based on ISSM recommendations. 

Outreach activities. A variety of methods were used to disseminate ISSM-based 
recommendations to the farming communities. Main mechanisms included the 
following: (i) workshops to discuss details of ISSM-based recommendations, with 
(already) participating farmers sharing their experience and outcomes; (ii) on-site 
guidance was provided in a timely manner when needed; (iii) high-quality produc- 
tion materials, for example, seeds, fertilizers and other agricultural chemicals, were 
uniformly supplied to some sites; (iv) field day and harvest time meetings were 
organized to demonstrate the outcomes of the advanced management technologies; 
(v) ISSM-based recommendations were printed and distributed free to extension 
personnel and farming households, such as leaflets and customized calendars. 
Industry investments in advertising also communicated information about key 
products and practices. During the campaign, about 14,000 training workshops, 
21,000 field days, and more than 6,000 site demonstrations were organized by 
campaign staff; more than 337,000 pamphlets were distributed. 

Engaging farmers and changing behaviour. Our experience and approaches in 
persuading farmers to change their conventional practices can be summarized 
into the following aspects. First, participatory innovation is an essential step 
to initiate changes at any a given site. Scientifically sound and evidence-based 
management practices must be effectively communicated to farmers; often some 
modifications were made to address the specific needs of the local communi- 
ties. Participatory innovation is attained through dialogues and close interactions 
between campaign collaborators and farmers, frequently involving local exten- 
sion agents as well. These processes have been described in a previous study”. 
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Second, enabling leading farmers to lead, the followers will follow. Lead farmers 
are those who have good farming skills and are open-minded to new ideas. They 
are recognized by fellow villagers as the smart and successful individuals whose 
actions inspire others. Lead farmers are active players in the participatory inno- 
vation processes during our campaign, providing inputs and feedbacks. They 
were the early adopters of the advanced management technologies. They influ- 
enced others by example, and helped during field days or site demonstrations by 
answering questions and explaining to fellow farmers what practices they adopted, 
why, and the attained or expected benefits. This is important, because sometimes 
information-driven outreach activities organized by campaign personnel, for 
example, training workshops or distribution of printed materials, may have limited 
impact on some farmers who were simply uninterested in learning the information 
per se. However, these farmers were willing to follow the steps of successful (lead) 
farmers. Third, changing behaviour requires building trust, which takes time and 
effort. For example, when starting at a new site/location, we were often asked by 
farmers whether we were trying to sell them something (seeds or fertilizers). Once 
we gained a solid foothold with demonstrated greater yield and less fertilizer use, 
typically in the fields of leading farmers, and with no hidden agenda, they became 
willing participants. 

It is worth noting that farmers are not blindly following the recommendations 
of the scientists. Instead, they do perform, in their own way, the act of balancing 
potential benefits against risks as well as conforming to farming reality (for example, 
many farmers are only temporarily returning from their cash-earning jobs in the 
city to carry out tasks of agricultural operations). A recent publication” includes 
detailed information on specific concerns related to farmers’ risk-aversion; certain 
compromises had to be made between farmers and the researchers involving plant 
density, fertilization frequency (number of split applications) and nutrient sourcing 
(inorganic versus organic fertilizers). 

During the campaign, we also encountered barriers and experienced challenges. 
For example, we observed that some farmers appeared indifferent during some 
outreach events. We later learned that it was mainly, because they could not com- 
prehend the scientific content that we were trying to deliver. We solved the problem 
by having local (county or township) agents acting as an on-site ‘interpreter’ in 
ways that speaks/connects with those farmers. Furthermore, not all recommended 
practices were uniformly adopted by all participating farmers. One particular chal- 
lenge was rural labour shortage, because those that are young and able-bodied 
have gone to take city jobs”’. This made some of the recommended best nutrient 
management practices (for example, in-season fertilizer applications) difficult to 
implement. It is also worth noting that the interests of agribusinesses do not always 
align with those of our campaign staff. For example, one of our main strategies 
used in the campaign was to select a site (for example, a village) for a given area, 
establish the base with field demonstrations of ISSM-based practices, then attract 
and engage more farmers from the same as well as neighbouring villages, creating 
a snowballing and lasting effect. But sometimes, our partners in the private sector 
were more interested in changing sites so as to reach more farmer-clients. Vigorous 
debates and discussion ensued. Eventually, the private sector personnel conformed 
to our reasoned schemes while using the established sites as demonstrations for 
visitors from other areas. Notably, we have not encountered nor received negative 
feedbacks regarding risks projected onto farmers due to agribusinesses involvement 
in the high yield high efficiency project. Farmers are not obliged to purchase seeds 
or other production inputs from designated suppliers, although oftentimes they opt 
to do so for the benefit of group discount. Furthermore, those suppliers are typi- 
cally large and reputable enterprises that are interested in doing long-term business. 
Data collection. Farmers conducted all field operations. Campaign collaborators 
and/or extension agents were responsible for information and data collection. 
Typically, 10-30 farmers were randomly selected per ISSM-adopting site; another 
group of randomly selected 10-30 farmers from a nearby village without ISSM 
intervention served as a control/comparison. From the selected pool of farmers 
(roughly 14,600 paired data points), information on key management practices 
were obtained through a questionnaire survey, including crop varieties, planting 
densities, planting dates, fertilizer rates and harvest dates. For some sites, grain 
yields were directly measured in the same way as the field trials (see ‘Field trials’) 
for the selected 10-30 farmers. Yield and nitrogen rate were then averaged for 
each site. 

Campaign cost. Direct costs, including the numerous field trials for develop- 
ing locally applicable ISSM-based recommendations, approximated 350 million 
RMB in total (equivalent to US$54 million), funded through various grants (see 
Acknowledgements). We do not have data on indirect expenditure through, for 
example, local governments that cost-shared with farmer groups that needed 
to purchase necessary equipment or agribusinesses that sponsored outreach 
activities*’. Direct profit, calculated from increased grain output and reduced 
nitrogen fertilizer use, was US$12.2 billion (Table 1), which does not include 
relevant environmental benefits associated with reductions in reactive nitrogen 
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losses and in GHG emissions. On the basis of the rough estimates, the cost:benefit 
ratio would be 1:226. Note that campaign expenditure was primarily operational. In 
some cases, participating farmers were paid a small fee for their services. Campaign 
collaborators, extension staff and agribusiness personnel engaged in the campaign 
were not compensated for their time or efforts. Their participation in and contribu- 
tion to the achievement of the campaign stem from a combination of professional 
duty (it is their job) and personal enthusiasm, as the campaign provided a platform 
for inspired individuals who desired to make a difference. This is particularly so 
with extension staff, who were reinvigorated through their participation in and 
contribution to the campaign, coupled with purposeful professional engagement 
and campaign outcomes. Estimated person-hours devoted to the campaign are 
200-300 per year for campaign collaborators, 250-400 for extension agents and 
150-250 for private sector personnel. 

Calculation of reactive nitrogen losses. To obtain relevant nitrogen loss para- 
meters, we conducted an exhaustive literature search of peer-reviewed publications 
using ISI-Web of Science (Thomson Reuters) and the China Knowledge Resource 
Integrated (CNKI) database. The literature search focused on field measurements 
of nitrogen losses, including NH; volatilization, NO3~ leaching, N2O emissions 
and nitrogen runoff in all major Chinese agricultural regions. All nitrogen losses 
had to have been measured both during field operations and throughout the entire 
growing season. The NH; volatilization had to have been measured within at least 
two weeks after nitrogen fertilization*’. The NO emissions had to have been 
measured daily using the static chamber technique for 7-10 days after nitrogen 
fertilization and for 3-10 days after other events that may have triggered NO gas 
emissions, such as rainfall, irrigation or tillage, as well as weekly or biweekly during 
the remaining periods*!. Nitrogen leaching had to have been measured using the 
suction cup or lysimeter method* or the soil sample method®. 

The final dataset consisted of 462 published references and 3,374 observations 
(see Supplementary Information for references). All analysed data were from the 
main agroecological zones. For data limitation, we combined northeast and north- 
west zones together as north China for reactive nitrogen loss calculations for the 
maize system, southeast and southwest zones together as south China for rice, and 
Yangtze River and southwest zones together as south China for wheat (Extended 
Data Figs 2-5). Across all zones and crops, the N.O emissions, NO3~ leaching, 
and nitrogen runoff (only paddy rice) increased exponentially with increasing 
nitrogen rate, whereas the relationship between NH; volatilization and nitrogen 
rate followed a linear model. The coefficient of nitrogen losses in response to 
nitrogen rate varied across the three zones and three crops, depending on climatic 
conditions, terrain, agricultural management practices (for example, with and 
without irrigation, cropping system) and soil types (Extended Data Figs 2-5, see 
Supplementary Information). 

Using the exponential or linear models depicting the relationships between 
nitrogen losses and nitrogen rate (Extended Data Figs 2-5), we calculated N,O 
emissions, NO3_ leaching, nitrogen runoff and NH; volatilization relevant to ISSM 
interventions compared to control on the basis respective nitrogen rates. Total reac- 
tive nitrogen loss is reported as the sum of NO emissions, NO3_ leaching, nitrogen 
runoff and NH; volatilization, expressed as kg reactive nitrogen per ha as well as 
yield-scaled reactive nitrogen loss (kg reactive nitrogen per Mg of grain produced). 
Calculation of GHG emissions. The GHG emissions from the whole life cycle of 
crop production included CO), CHy and N,O™*. The emissions consisted of three 
components®: those occurring after the application of nitrogen fertilizers, including 
direct and indirect N20 emissions; those occurring during fertilizer manufacturing 
and transportation; and those from diesel fuel use in farming operations, such as 
sowing, tillage and harvesting. Indirect N.O emissions after the application of 
nitrogen fertilizers were estimated through two indirect pathways via the vola- 
tilization of compounds, such as NH3 and NO,, with subsequent re-deposition 
downwind and N,O emission there, and through leaching and runoff and subse- 
quent NO emission downstream*”*, 

We also conducted an exhaustive literature search of peer-reviewed publications 
for relevant CH, emission parameters in the rice system using ISI-Web of Science 
and the CNKI database. The final dataset consisted of 85 published references 
and 464 observations according to the following criteria: the CH, emission data 
had to have been measured under field conditions, the measurement data had to 
have been conducted over an entire growth period of rice. For the rice system, 
the CO, equivalent of the CH, emission factor was 137 and 114kg CH, ha! for 
single-cropped rice in south and north China, respectively, and 212 kg CH, ha ! for 
double-cropped rice in south China. The 100-year global warming potential of CHy 
and N2O were 25 and 298 times the intensity of CO2 on a mass basis, respectively. 
In our work, soil CO, flux was not included because of data limitation and lower 


impacts on a global scale*®. We calculated the climate footprint, expressed as kg 
CO, equivalent per ha, and as kg CO? equivalent per Mg grain. 
Survey of prevailing farmer practices. To better understand what was happening 
in the Chinese agricultural landscape regarding productivity, resource manage- 
ment and various practices, a nationwide farmer survey was carried out during 
2005-2014. A total of 1,944 counties were included, encompassing 66.4 million 
ha, which accounted for 73% of the total acreage planted for the three grains 
nationwide?’ In each county, 3-10 villages were selected; in each village, 30-120 
farmers were randomly chosen as survey targets. The grand total of survey 
recipients, 8,630,079 individual farmers, included 2,891,694 farmers of maize, 
3,505,004 farmers of rice and 2,233,381 farmers of wheat. The survey was 
conducted via face-to-face interviews by local (county and/or township) agricul- 
tural extension agents. The questionnaire was prescribed with non-open ended 
questions encompassing a variety of variables covering yield, crop varieties and 
fertilization practices (application rate, timing, product type, and so on). Only the 
yields and nitrogen rate data were extracted in the present study for the scenario 
analysis described below. 
Scenario analysis. Considering the large variation in yield and nitrogen rate in the 
agroecological zones, we separately examined counties in their respective zones. 
For each crop zone, counties were grouped based on zone-average yield and nitro- 
gen rate into high yield and high nitrogen, high yield and low nitrogen, low yield 
and low nitrogen, and low yield and high nitrogen (Extended Data Tables 2-4). 
Scenario 1: counties with low yields and high nitrogen rates attain the bench- 
mark (that is, ISSM-based yield and nitrogen rate). Scenario 2: counties with low 
yields and high nitrogen rates, and counties with low yields and low nitrogen rates 
achieve the benchmark. Scenario 3: counties with low yield and high nitrogen 
rates, low yields and low nitrogen rates, and high yields and high nitrogen rates 
attain the benchmark. The benchmarks were based on results from the field trials 
in the respective zones. 
Data management. Raw data for the field trials (13,123 site years) and for the 
national campaign (37.7 million ha-years) were obtained and maintained by the 
network of campaign collaborators. At the same time, the raw data were reported 
to the head group at China Agricultural University, the campaign's lead institution, 
and entered into a database. The head group maintained the database and con- 
ducted summary analyses annually, which were provided to the funding agencies 
as well as campaign collaborators for feedback. For the current report of the 10-year 
span, all data analyses were performed at the China Agricultural University using 
the database. Data from the 13,123 site-year field trials were pooled; data analysis 
compared two treatments: ISSM-based intervention versus farmers’ practices. 
Treatment effects were evaluated by one-way analysis of variance (ANOVA) using 
the Statistical Analysis System?”. Following F-tests in ANOVA, comparisons of 
means (P< 0.05) were made with a Fisher’s protected least significant difference 
(LSD) test. For the national campaign, area-weighted means of crop yield, nitrogen 
rate, nitrogen productivity, reactive nitrogen losses, GHG emissions and the net 
economic gain were based on the data from the 14,600 paired sample pools. 
Data availability. All data are available from the corresponding authors upon 
reasonable request. 
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south China, respectively, for maize and wheat production; NC-R, YR-R 
and SC-R refer to north China, Yangtze River Basin and south China, 
respectively, for rice production. **P < 0.01 and *P < 0.05 indicate the 
significance of the regression. 
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Extended Data Figure 4 | Exponential models describing the relationship between nitrogen runoff and nitrogen rate for rice (n = 216). NC, YRand 
SC refer to north China, Yangtze River Basin and south China, respectively, for rice production. 
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Extended Data Figure 5 | Linear models describing the relationship 
between NH; volatilization and nitrogen rate. NH3-N volatilization was 
plotted against nitrogen rate for maize (m= 315), rice (n = 423) and wheat 
(n= 279) growing seasons, respectively. The red dotted line is the IPCC 
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model*°. NC, CC and SC refer to north China, central China and south 
China, respectively, for maize and wheat production; NC, YR and SC refer 
to north China, Yangtze River Basin and south China, respectively, for rice 
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Extended Data Table 1 | Conventional farmers’ practice compared to ISSM-based recommendations for maize, rice or wheat in different 


agroecological zones 


Region | Crops | Irrigation Current practice Critical points of ISSM-based recommendations 
Overuse N rate Optimizing N with180~200 kg N ha’! 
One-time fertilizer application Split before planting and around 6~8-leaf stage 
Maize | Rainfed | Shallow tillage and poor planting Deep tillage and improved planting 
Unsuitable variety High yielding variety with resistance to high density and disease 
Low density Plant density in range of 6.5~7.0 plants m® 
Northeast 


Northwest 


Irrigation 


Rainfed 


Overuse N rate 

Too much in the early stage 

Poor planting quality with high seed 
Low density and more seeding per hole 
Unsuitable long-term flooding 

Low rainfall with water stress 
Unsuitable planting date and variety 
Low density 


Reducing N application rate by 20% 

Increasing the ratio of N application in the late growing season 
Reducing planting seed rate around 20% 

Increasing density by 20% and less seeding per hole by 30% 
Alternate wetting and moderate drying irrigation 

Increasing soil water retention capacity, and part of film mulching 
Optimizing sowing date and suitable variety 

Increased density with 4.8 to 8.5 plants m 


Low precipitation 

Low soil fertility 

Overuse N fertilizer 

Poor tillage and planting 
Unsuitable sowing rate and date 


Increasing soil water retention capacity 
Straw return and applied organic manure 
Reduced N fertilizer application rate by 20% 
Deep tillage and improved planting 

Optimal sowing rate and date 


Center 


Irrigation 


Irrigation 


Unsuitable varieties 

Low density 

Overuse N and one-time use 

Harvest early 

Unsuitable sowing, early or late 
Shallow tillage and poor sowing quality 
Overuse N before planting 

Early side dressing in regreening stage 
Overuse and misused water 
management 


High-yielding varieties with resistance to high density and disease 
Increased density with 7.5 to 8.5 plants m* 

Optimal N rate and split in 6-leaf stage 

Harvest later by 5-7 days 

Optimizing sowing date 

Improved sowing quality with deep tillage 

Optimal N application rate and 60% of total N use in shooting stage 


Optimal water management with rate, time, method 


Rice | Irrigation | Overuse N and high use before planting | Reduced N use before planting and increased N use in late season 
Poor seeding quality Improved seeding quality (reduce seed rate, control soil moisture, 
Low density transplant seedlings in due time) 
oe Unsuitable long-term flooding Increased density ae 
River Alternate wetting and moderate drying irrigation 
ash Wheat | Rainfed | Overuse N and high proportion applied | Optimal N rate and high use in the mid-late season 
in the early growing season 
Unsuitable sowing early or late Suitable seeds sown at suitable time 
Poor sowing quality with shallow tillage | Improved sowing quality with deep tillage 
Hand broadcasting Mechanical sowing 
Rice | Rainfed | Low density by hand Increased density with 18-22 hole per m? by machine 
Overuse N and misuse PK fertilizer Optimizing N and increased P and K use 
One-time fertilizer application Split N fertilizer with 30-40% at sidedressing 
South Poor water and pest management Improve water and pest management 
China Low density with 3.7-4.5 plants m7 Increased density with 5-6 per m? 
: ; Overuse N rate and high N losses Optimal N rate with split N fertilization 
Maize | Rainfed 


Low soil fertility 
P and Zn deficiency 


Increased soil fertility with organic manure 
Added P and Zn use before planting 
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Extended Data Table 2 | Maize yield, nitrogen rate, nitrogen productivity, reactive nitrogen losses and GHG emissions 


Item Planting Grain yield N rate N Nr losses | GHG emission 
area productivity 

Million ha Mg ha! kg ha"! kg kg"! kg ha’! kg CO eq ha"! 
Northeast 
HH 3.16 9.63 Pl 45 22.4 3023 
(n= 58) (8.5-10.9) (180-306) (31-58) (19-31) (2611-4031) 
HL 0.0352 9.15 147 66 16.6 2258 
(a= 1%) (8.6-9.9) (90-179) (48-104) (12-19) (1639-2583) 
LL 2.839 7.29 132 60 15.4 2088 
@=51) (3.7-8.3) (45-179) (23-183) (8-19) (1137-2653) 
LH 1.355 8.03 206 40 2125 2909 
(n = 29) (7.3-8.5) (180-371) (22-46) (19-37) (2595-5011) 
Center China 
HH 2.419 7.93 257 31 88.9 4374 
(n= 101) (7.3-9.5) (212-468) (17-41) (70-240) (3577-9289) 
HL 2.350 8.02 168 (101- 50 56.8 2964 
(n= 110) (7.2-11.4) 211) (35-103) (39-70) (2033-3611) 
Li, 1.859 6.41 174 38 58.2 3038 
(n= 102) (3.0-7.2) (70-212) (24-80) (33-70) (1670-3662) 
jie 1.907 6.47 256 26 87.9 4344 
(n= 92) (4.6-7.2) (212-382) (12-33) (70-158) (3580-7019) 
Northwest 
HH 1:512 10.41 293 37 29.7 3967 
(n= 102) (8.3-15.2) (218-510) (22-59) (22-55) (3035-4850) 
HL 0.805 9.83 170 61 18.4 2533 
(a= 57) (8.4-13.8) (81-217) (40-104) (11-22) (1604-3073) 
EG 2.391 6.62 156 45 17:3 2369 
(n = 136) (3.0-8.2) (57-217) (25-113) (10-22) (1346-3057) 
LH 0.893 6.97 273 26 27.6 3695 
(n = 62) (3.6-8.3) (220-474) (14-34) (23-50) (3048-633 1) 
South China 
HH 1.353 6.97 268 aT 66 3886 
@= 121) (6.7-10.7) (208-582) (11-48) (47-310) (3034-10273) 
HL 0.704 6.87 171 4] 38.6 2619 
(n= 112) (6.1-9.4) (84-206) (31-82) (22-46) (1607-3049) 
LL 1252 5.27 162 34 36.7 2484 
(n= 164) (3.2-6.1) (79-207) (19-67) (22-46) (1536-3024) 
LH 0.991 5.44 252 22 59.9 3633 
(n= 92) (4.2-6.1) (208-371) (12-29) (47-106) (3033-5589) 


Four categories are included: high yield and high nitrogen (HH), high yield and low nitrogen (HL), low yield and low nitrogen (LL), and low yield and high nitrogen (LH) (see Methods). Nr, reactive 
nitrogen. The values are means and ranges. 
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Extended Data Table 3 | Rice yield, nitrogen rate, nitrogen productivity, reactive nitrogen losses and GHG emissions 


Item Planting Grain yield N rate N Nr losses GHG emission 
area productivity 

Million ha Mg ha? kg ha?! kg kg"! kgha! = Kg CO2eq ha"! 
North 
HH 0.621 9.09 256 37 38.6 6557 
(n= 52) (8.3-10.7) (188-525) (17-48) (30-79) (5885-9487) 
HL 0.541 8.97 143 66 24.3 5440 
(n = 27) (8.3-10.5) (74-185) (47-122) (12-19) (4717-5841) 
LI; 1.361 TESS 130 63 22.8 5322 
(n= 63) (6.0-8.3) (35-185) (42-171) (12-29) (4400-5836) 
LH 0.143 7.45 238 33 36.2 6368 
(n = 23) (5.5-8.2) (189-406) (17-42) (30-59) (5910-7993) 
Yangtze River 
HH 2.768 8.36 270 32, Thee 8183 
(n = 110) (7.5-9.7) (189-426) (19-47) (50-115) (7151-10523) 
HL 2.566 8.03 154 53 41.9 6730 
(n = 106) (7.5-9.1) (98-188) (41-79) (29-50) (6063-7168) 
EL 4.330 6.78 148 47 40.6 6666 
(n = 182) (2.9-7.5) (50-188) (16-142) (18-50) (5550-7136) 
LH 1.119 6.92 DOT. 32 60.4 7649 
(n = 48) (5.7-7.5) (189-512) (14-39) (50-144) (7148-11922) 
Southeast 
HH 1.483 P21 203 36 49.9 9102 
(n = 672) (6.6-10.7) (169-367) (20-52) (43-87) (8658-11830) 
HL 2.089 7.07 146 50 38.154 8411 
(n = 76) (6.6-7.9) (60-168) (40-111) (21-43) (7462-8689) 
| i 2.029 6.03 147 42 38.2 8419 
(n = 78) (4.9-6.6) (84-168) (30-76) (26-43) (7725-8682) 
LH 1.021 6.07 189 32. 46.8 8916 
(m=S52) (4.9-6.6) (169-236) (21-38) (43-57) (8646-9476) 
Southwest 
HH 0.257 8.34 225 38 54.4 9362 
(n = 48) (7.3-10.5) (180-304) (27-46) (45-72) (8699-10525) 
HL 0.521 8.07 144 58 37.7 8373 
(n = 46) (7.3-9.8) (69-176) (45-120) (23-44) (7599-8754) 
LE 0.717 6.42 144 46 37.6 8364 
(n = 64) (4.8-7.3) (63-176) (32-114) (22-44) (7483-8764) 
LH 0.424 6.45 222 30 53.7 9319 
(n = 40) (4.6-7.3) (180-348) (17-39) (45-82) (8728-11392) 


Four categories are included: high yield and high nitrogen, high yield and low nitrogen, low yield and low nitrogen, and low yield and high nitrogen (see Methods). The values are means and ranges. 
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Extended Data Table 4 | Wheat yield, nitrogen rate, nitrogen productivity, reactive nitrogen losses and GHG emissions 


Item Planting Grain yield N rate N Nr losses GHG emission 
area productivity 

Million ha Mg ha?! kg ha! kg kg"! kg ha’! Kg CO2 eq ha"! 
North 
HH 1.000 6.17 264 25 47.1 3275 
(n = 103) (4.7-12.1) (172-534) (11-45) (29-146) (2235-6826) 
HL 0.443 5.68 132 46 23.3 1850 
(n = 39) (4.7-7.6) (65-171) (29-93) (15-28) (1194-2228) 
EL 1.568 3.11 99 40 19.3 1508 
(n= 122) (1.0-4.6) (14-169) (12-122) (10-28) (664-2211) 
LH 0.205 4.06 214 19 35.6 2696 
(n= 19) (2.8-4.5) (172-279) (13-26) (29-47) (2232-3599) 
Yangtze River 
HH 1.540 5.73 219 27 39.9 3499 
(n = 66) (4.7-7.2) (171-405) (16-41) (30-97) (2735-7370) 
HL 0.541 5.74 137 45 23.4 2304 
(n= 31) (4.8-9.3) (50-166) (29-121) (9-28) (1319-2735) 
LL, 0.615 3.39 128 28 21:9 2168 
(n=7]1) (1.2-4.6) (45-169) (15-58) (8-29) (1167-2687) 
LH 0.145 3.88 223 18 40.8 3567 
(n = 18) (1.9-4.6) (173-346) (5-25) (30-73) (2745-5778) 
Center China 
HH 3.565 7.09 269 27 55.6 4195 
(m= 119) (6.5-8.6) (222-465) (20-52) (40-187) (3630-6769) 
FAL 3.538 7.01 187 39 33.2 3288 
(n = 87) (6.5-10.9) (91-222) (30-120) (17-40) (2202-3679) 
LE, DST 5.44 166 34 29.3 3063 
(n = 94) (2.4-6.4) (56-221) (18-81) (13-40) (1887-3662) 
LH 1.518 5:95 268 23 56.0 4172 
(n= 59) (3.5-6.4) (223-495) (13-28) (41-229) (3679-7341) 
Southwest 
HH 0.376 4.58 174 Di, 30.3 2788 
(n = 56) (3.5-7.6) (139-251) (16-55) (24-46) (2303-3957) 
HL 0.439 4.43 117 40 19.9 2020 
(n = 45) (3.6-6.6) (35-138) (27-120) (7-23) (1070-2321) 
| 0.526 Dan 971 33 16.6 1766 
(n = 80) (1.1-3.5) (19-138) (11-130) (4-23) (852-2238) 
LH 0.054 2.78 194 15 36.3 3174 
(n= 41) (1.4-3.5) (140-516) (6-25) (24-171) (2256-11502) 


Four categories are included: high yield and high nitrogen, high yield and low nitrogen, low yield and low nitrogen, and low yield and high nitrogen (see Methods). The values are means and ranges. 
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Extended Data Table 5 | Area-weighted yield, nitrogen rate, total amounts of grain output, nitrogen fertilizer use, reactive nitrogen losses, 
and GHG emissions with scenario analysis using a 3-step progression, compared to prevailing practices, that is, business as usual 


Item unit BAU Sl S2 S3 


Yield Mgha! 6.98 7.28(104%) 8.05(115%) 8.23 (118%) 
N rate kgNha! 195 186(96%) 197(102%) 177(91%) 
Crop production Mt 464 483 (104%) 534(115%) 546 (118) 

N use Mt 12.9 12.4(96%) 13.1(102%) 11.8(91%) 
Nr losses Mt 2.79 2.64(94%) 2.70(99%) 2.35 (84%) 
GHG emission Mt 307 299(97%)  304(99%) 284 (92%) 


Business as usual (BAU) practices were calculated using county averages from the farmers’ surveys and planting acreage from national statistical data. Scenario 1 (S1): counties in the low yield and 
high nitrogen category (see Methods, Extended Data Tables 2-4) attaining ISSM-based yield and nitrogen rate. Scenario 2 (S2): counties in low yield and low nitrogen category, in addition to those in 
S1; Scenario 3 (S3): counties in high yield and high nitrogen category plus those in S2. Values in parentheses indicate relevant scenario outcomes as a percentage of BAU. 
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Pervasive phosphorus limitation of tree species but 
not communities in tropical forests 


Benjamin L. Turner!, Tania Brenes- Arguedas! & Richard Condit! 


Phosphorus availability is widely assumed to limit primary 
productivity in tropical forests!”, but support for this paradigm 
is equivocal*. Although biogeochemical theory predicts that 
phosphorus limitation should be prevalent on old, strongly 
weathered soils*°, experimental manipulations have failed to detect 
a consistent response to phosphorus addition in species-rich lowland 
tropical forests®°. Here we show, by quantifying the growth of 541 
tropical tree species across a steep natural phosphorus gradient in 
Panama, that phosphorus limitation is widespread at the level of 
individual species and strengthens markedly below a threshold of 
two parts per million exchangeable soil phosphate. However, this 
pervasive species-specific phosphorus limitation does not translate 
into a community-wide response, because some species grow rapidly 
on infertile soils despite extremely low phosphorus availability. These 
results redefine our understanding of nutrient limitation in diverse 
plant communities and have important implications for attempts 
to predict the response of tropical forests to environmental change. 

One of the longest-standing paradigms in ecology is that productiv- 
ity in tropical forests is limited by phosphorus (P) availability”. The 
paradigm is supported by biogeochemical theory, which states that P 
depletion during long-term pedogenesis is sufficient to limit produc- 
tivity on the old, strongly weathered soils that characterize much of the 
tropical biome*”. There is also a wealth of indirect evidence for P limi- 
tation in tropical forests, including high nitrogen (N) availability'®, high 
N-to-P ratios in leaves! and correlations between forest properties and 
soil fertility at continental scale!!)!?, However, evidence from nutrient- 
addition experiments in tropical forests is scarce and contradictory. 
A community-wide growth response to P has been observed in a 
monodominant forest in Hawaii!?, but not in species-rich lowland 
tropical forests in Africa, Southeast Asia and the neotropics®°, anda 
recent meta-analysis found that the overall evidence for P limitation in 
the tropics is largely inconclusive’. 

Here we combine data on tree growth rates, species distributions and 
soil phosphatase activities to precisely quantify P limitation of indi- 
vidual species and whole communities in lowland tropical forests. We 
define P limitation as faster growth at greater P availability, which can 
manifest at the level of an individual species or an entire community. 
We measured the growth of 18,970 individual trees that were >10 mm 
in diameter at breast height (dbh; the trunk diameter at 1.3 m above the 
ground surface), comprising 541 species occurring in a network of 32 
forest-dynamics plots across the Isthmus of Panama (Supplementary 
Table 1). The plots vary in size from 1 to 50 ha and were censused 
at least twice to provide growth rates for individual stems. The plot 
network spans a rainfall gradient (1,870-3,280 mm) with marked var- 
iation in lithology and soils, which generates a steep natural gradient 
in P availability that is unrelated to rainfall'*!°. In particular, readily 
exchangeable phosphate extracted by anion-exchange membranes 
(resin phosphate)—a sensitive measure of the power of the soil to 
supply P for biological uptake—varies more than 300-fold!*, which 
represents a similar range to phosphate availability in lowland tropical 
forests globally!*"*. 


We modelled species-specific growth rates using hierarchical models 
to disentangle the influence of environmental variables from the 
confounding effect of species turnover across the gradients of P and 
rainfall'4, This approach isolates the influence of individual variables 
(that is, fixed effects) on the growth of the average species, given a 
hypothetical scenario in which other variables are held constant and 
the average species exists in all locations. Growth rates increased signi- 
ficantly with increasing resin phosphate (likelihood ratio test (LRT) for 
the fixed effect of resin phosphate, P < 0.0001; Fig. 1a, b, Extended Data 
Fig. 1 and Extended Data Table 1). Responses were independent of tree 
size (resin phosphate x dbh interaction, LRT P=0.72), which indicates 
that both large and small trees grew faster in response to higher concen- 
trations of resin phosphate (Fig. la, b). At intermediate soil moisture, 
the predicted growth of an average 100-mm-dbh tree increased from 
0.77 mm y' at the lowest resin phosphate concentration to 1.03mm y~! 
at the highest, a growth increase of 34%. The growth of an average 
10-mm_-dbh tree across the same P gradient increased from 0.15 to 
0.18mm y~!, an increase of 20%. The model indicated significant var- 
iation among species in their response to P (random effects for resin 
phosphate, LRT P=0.0015; Extended Data Table 2), as demonstrated 
by the negative responses of some species to increasing concentra- 
tions of resin phosphate (Fig. 1 a, b). However, the significant fixed 
effect of resin phosphate demonstrates that most species respond 
positively to increasing P availability. Indeed, 90% of common species 
(that is, with >20 individuals in the dataset) responded positively to 
P as large trees, and 84% responded positively as small trees; only a 
small number of species did not respond positively to P in either life 
history stage (Extended Data Fig. 2a). 

By contrast, increasing soil moisture increased growth rates only 
for smaller trees, consistent with smaller trees suffering greater water 
stress than adults owing to a less extensive root system (fixed effect 
of moisture, LRT P= 0.003; inclusion of a dbh x moisture interac- 
tion parameter, LRT P=0.002; Fig. 1c, d and Extended Data Table 1). 
Therefore, across the range of soil moisture deficit in our study area, the 
predicted growth ofa 10-mm-dbh tree at intermediate soil P increased 
from 0.15mm y~' at the driest site to 0.24mm y~! at the wettest site 
(LRT for a model using only trees of 10-100 mm dbh, P=0.001). The 
growth of a 100-mm-dbh tree did not change significantly across the 
moisture gradient (0.86-0.89 mm y~'; LRT for a model using only trees 
of >100 mm dbh, P=0.1), reflecting the erratic responses of individual 
species to moisture (Fig. Ic, d). 

Resin phosphate in our plots was not correlated with total inorganic N 
or soil properties, such as organic matter (total carbon (C) and total N) 
or texture (for example, clay concentration), but was correlated 
positively with base cations (Supplementary Table 2). To investigate 
the influence of other nutrients on tree growth, we performed sepa- 
rate model runs using N, calcium (Ca), potassium (K) and the micro- 
nutrient manganese (Mn) in place of resin phosphate (Extended Data 
Table 2). Neither Mn nor total inorganic N or K, the two most impor- 
tant plant nutrients other than P, were significant predictors of tree 
growth rates. Calcium was significant when it was the only nutrient 


1Smithsonian Tropical Research Institute, Apartado 0843-03092, Balboa, Ancon, Panama. 
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Figure 1 | Tree growth responses to phosphorus and moisture. 

a-d, Growth responses of the average species to resin phosphate 

(a, b) and dry-season soil-moisture deficit (c, d), predicted by the 
hierarchical model for an average large tree of 100 mm dbh (a, c) and 

an average small tree of 10 mm dbh (b, d). Phosphorus responses are 
predicted at average dry-season soil-moisture deficit, and moisture 
responses are predicted at average resin phosphate concentration. Dashed 
black lines show 95% credible intervals, calculated as the 2.5th and 97.5th 
quantiles of predictions from 1,000 random draws of model parameters. 
Grey lines represent the predicted responses of abundant species where 
they occur along the phosphorus gradient. For large trees (a, c), these are 
the 40 most-abundant species with dbh > 100 mm. For small trees (b, d), 
these are the 40 most-abundant species with dbh between 10 and 50 mm. 
Some fast-growing species exceed the upper boundary of the y axis. 

n= 18,970 individual trees and 541 species were used in the models. 


in the model, but was not significant in a model that included resin 
phosphate (Extended Data Table 3). Although we cannot rule out the 
possibility that Ca has an independent influence on growth rates in 
our plots, our model results therefore indicate that P is the primary 
nutrient determining tree growth rates in the lowland tropical forests 
of Panama. Indeed, there is little evidence that Ca limits productivity in 
forested ecosystems, including tropical forests’, although we recognize 
that Ca limitation is possible in some tropical regions—including parts 
of Amazonia and Southeast Asia—that have soils with concentrations 
of exchangeable base cations at least an order of magnitude lower than 
in most of our plots!®!”, 

Model predictions and piecewise linear regression demonstrate that 
growth responses to P increase markedly below approximately 2 mg 
Pkg! resin phosphate (Fig. 1a, b and Extended Data Fig. 2b). Strong 
P limitation below this threshold is supported by changes in the activity 
of soil phosphatase enzymes, which release phosphate from organic 
compounds and are synthesized by plants and microbes in response to 
P demand”. For 83 soils across the P gradient (Supplementary Table 3), 
including the 32 plots analysed for tree growth, the activity of phospho- 
monoesterase and phosphodiesterase—the two enzymes involved in 
the hydrolysis of the majority of the organic P in tropical forest soils'°— 
decreased exponentially with increasing resin phosphate (Fig. 2a and 
Extended Data Fig. 2c). Phosphatase activity increased markedly below 
2mg P kg! resin phosphate, which is almost identical to the concen- 
tration that triggers phosphatase genes and other phosphate starvation 
responses in bacteria’” (0.16 |.M P, equivalent to 2.15 mg P kg“! resin 
phosphate). This supports previously published evidence that P avail- 
ability can constrain the activity of soil microbes in lowland tropical 
forests?)”? and, together with tree growth responses, demonstrates a 
coherent threshold for strong P limitation above- and belowground. 

The resin phosphate threshold can be quantified precisely by changes 
in tree community composition along the P gradient. The distributions 
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Figure 2 | A threshold for strong phosphorus limitation in lowland 
tropical forests. a, The relationship between resin phosphate (logarithmic 
scale) and phosphatase activities in soils from 83 sites under lowland tropical 
forest in Panama, showing marked increases in phosphomonoesterase 
activity (left, blue circles) and phosphodiesterase activity (right, red 
circles) at low concentrations of resin phosphate. The hydrolysis product is 
methylumbelliferone and the model fits are negative exponential functions 
determined by nonlinear regression. b, The relationship between resin 
phosphate and the proportion of tree species associated with low levels of 
soil phosphorus (effect sizes < —0.8, open blue circles and blue line) or high 
levels of soil phosphorus (effect sizes > 0.8, closed red circles and red line) 
in 72 lowland tropical forests in Panama. The proportion of species with low 
phosphorus affinity equals the proportion of species with high phosphorus 
affinity at 2.11 mg P kg”! resin phosphate. The models are sigmoidal fits and 
were derived by nonlinear regression. 


of individual tree species in lowland forests of Panama are determined 
primarily by P and moisture availability’. The strength of the associa- 
tion between a species and a resource can be described quantitatively by 
its effect size, the first-order parameter of the logistic model describing 
the relationship between the occurrence of a species and the resource’*. 
A positive effect size for P indicates that a species occurs predominantly 
on high-P soils, whereas a negative effect size indicates that a species 
occurs predominately on low-P soils. The current study included 364 
species with significant low-P associations (effect size < —0.8; 66% of 
the entire community) and 58 species with significant high-P associa- 
tions (effect size > 0.8; 11% of the entire community) (Supplementary 
Table 4). Sites with low resin phosphate are dominated by species with 
low-P affinity, but these species are gradually replaced along the P gra- 
dient by species with high-P affinity. The resin phosphate concentration 
at which the tree community contains equal proportions of species with 
low- and high-P-affinity is 2.11 mg Pkg”! (Fig. 2b). This concentration 
is similar only for widespread species (Extended Data Fig. 2d), and var- 
ying the definition of significant P affinity (using effect sizes between 
0.5 and +1.0) and the minimum number of occurrences of a species 
(between three and eight plots) yields resin phosphate threshold values 
between 1.96 and 2.37 mg Pkg. 

Despite evidence for a coherent signature of strengthening P limita- 
tion below 2 mg P kg’ resin phosphate, the growth rates for individual 
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Figure 3 | Predicted growth rates and growth responses to increasing 
soil phosphorus for individual common species as a function of their 
phosphorus affinity. a, b, Growth rates (a) and phosphorus responses (b) 
were predicted by the hierarchical model. Common species are defined 

as those with growth data for >20 individuals. Each point represents 

the response + standard error of a single species as estimated from the 
model, assuming a tree of 100 mm dbh. Growth rates in a are estimated at 
intermediate moisture and resin phosphate levels, although relative values 
were similar when estimated at low or high levels of phosphorus (Extended 
Data Fig. 3a). Responses in b were estimated at average soil moisture, and 
positive y-axis values indicate that the species grows faster at higher resin 
phosphate concentration. The P values indicate the significance of linear 
regressions of random effect size against species phosphorus affinity 
(grey solid line). 


species estimated by the hierarchical model at intermediate moisture 
and resin phosphate levels were on average greater for species associ- 
ated with low-P soils (Fig. 3a). This pattern is consistent for modelled 
growth rates estimated at low or high resin phosphate concentra- 
tions, and for observed growth rates across the natural species ranges 
(Extended Data Fig. 3a, b). However, species P affinities were not 
related to their growth responses to P (Fig. 3b), demonstrating that 
individual species respond to P in a similar manner irrespective of 
where they occur on the P gradient. 

Even though most individual species are P limited and grow faster 
as P availability increases, community-wide growth rates (at the plot 
level) did not vary significantly across the P gradient (Fig. 4). Similarly, 
neither plot-level aboveground biomass nor relative biomass increment 
varied significantly with resin phosphate (Extended Data Fig. 3c). It 
therefore appears that overall growth is maintained on infertile soils by 
a subset of species that grow rapidly despite extremely low P availability 
(Fig. 3a). These species gradually disappear from the community as soil 
P increases (Fig. 1a, b), replaced by species that are better adapted to 
higher P availability but that have slightly slower growth on average. 
The net result is consistent community-wide growth across the entire P 
gradient despite widespread species-specific P limitation. 

These results redefine our concept of nutrient limitation in 
species-rich plant communities by demonstrating that P limitation 
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Figure 4 | Observed community-wide growth rates as a function of 
resin phosphate concentration. Plot-level growth rates (red circles) are 
for trees > 100 mm dbh in 32 plots in lowland tropical forests in Panama. 
Growth rates of individual trees are shown as black points. Both axes are 
log-transformed. The line shows a standard linear regression between 
log-transformed growth and log-transformed resin phosphate; the slope 
is slightly negative (—0.022), but not significantly different from zero 
(P=0.06). 


occurs at the level of the individual species rather than the entire com- 
munity. Where diversity is high, variation in fertility drives species 
turnover and differences in community composition, rather than vari- 
ation in growth rates of the same species assemblage. This pattern is 
common along fertility gradients in species-rich plant communities” 4 
and supports the suggestion that retrogression—the process by which 
low P availability causes a decline in biomass and productivity on old 
soils°—is unlikely to occur in diverse tropical forests because they con- 
tain species that can be productive on low-P soils”. 

Although we cannot explain how some species maintain high 
growth rates on low-P soils, it presumably involves mechanisms that 
promote efficient use of P, including exhaustive re-translocation of 
foliar P, synthesis of sulfolipids or galactolipids instead of phospho- 
lipids, low ribosomal RNA concentrations or efficient exploitation 
of soil organic P compounds!*°?’, These low-P-specialist species 
are therefore potential targets for efforts to develop crops that can 
maintain growth on infertile soils. Although some species might be 
particularly sensitive to high P availability”*”®, as suggested by the neg- 
ative response to P of some species in our plots, most low-P specialists 
respond positively to small increases in resin phosphate within their 
natural ranges. Their exclusion from high-P sites is therefore presum- 
ably driven by physiological or ecological factors such as responses to 
herbivory or pathogens”*, or trade-offs between growth and nutrient 
acquisition’, which paradoxically cause them to be outcompeted by 
slower-growing species that are better-adapted to survive and repro- 
duce on more fertile soils. 

Our results have implications for efforts to incorporate P into 
coupled climate-carbon cycle models to improve predictions for 
the tropical biome under future atmospheric chemistry and climate 
scenarios*’. For example, P constraints on growth responses to 
increasing atmospheric carbon dioxide concentrations are likely to be 
species specific, confounding the simple inclusion of P limitation in 
earth system models. However, in addition to revealing the nature of 
P limitation in tropical forests, we show a quantitative resin phosphate 
threshold below which P limitation strengthens markedly above- and 
belowground. Although resin phosphate data are not widely available 
for lowland tropical forest soils, the values correspond closely to 
‘plant-available P concentrations measured by routine soil P tests 
and are correlated strongly with total and organic P concentrations 
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(Extended Data Figs 4, 5), making it possible to predict the pan-tropical 
extent of P limitation in lowland tropical forests. Given that extractable 
P concentrations below 2 mg P kg™! occur widely in Asia, Africa and 
South America!®!8, it seems likely that species-specific P limitation is 
pervasive in tropical forests worldwide. 


Online Content Methods, along with any additional Extended Data display items and 
Source Data, are available in the online version of the paper; references unique to 
these sections appear only in the online paper. 
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METHODS 


Tree growth rates. We measured the growth of 18,970 stems comprising 541 
species (excluding palms and lianas) in a network of 32 plots across the Isthmus 
of Panama!*?!~°3, Annual precipitation across the plots varied between 1,870 
and 3,280mm y', and elevation ranged between 20 and 643 m above sea level, 
although most plots were below 200 m above sea level. Details of the floristic com- 
position of the plots were previously published!*7!? and locations are detailed in 
Supplementary Table 1. In each plot, all trees larger than 100 mm dbh were tagged, 
measured and identified to species. Twenty-six of the plots also included stems 
between 10 and 100mm dbh, typically inside a central 40 x 40 m quadrat. Lianas 
were not included in the census. Most plots were 1 ha in area, but two plots were 
larger (6 ha at Sherman and 50 ha on Barro Colorado Island, BCI). To prevent these 
two larger plots from dominating the results with their much larger sample size, 
we subsampled two 1-ha plots from each larger plot with all trees to 100 mm dbh, 
and a 40 x 40m quadrat within each plot to 10 mm dbh. 

Tree growth was measured between 1996 and 2011. Twenty-five plots were 
established between 1996 and 1999, six plots were established after 1999 and one 
plot (BCI) is older (the first census was completed in 1983). Most plots were re- 
censused only once after their establishment. We included only census intervals 
greater than three years and ignored intermediate re-censuses (Supplementary 
Table 1). For consistency, for the BCI plot we included only data from between 2000 
and 2010. For five of the plots that had multiple census intervals greater than three 
years, we calculated the growth in each census interval independently and averaged 
growth over the whole period to yield a single measure for each individual stem. 
All tree census data, including every tree measurement in every census through to 
the middle of 2012, is available online without restriction in permanent archives 
at the Smithsonian Institution Library***. 

We calculated growth as diameter increment per year (mm y_!) for the main 

stem of each individual tree, as long as the stem survived and the dbh was taken at 
an identical position in both censuses. Extreme errors were excluded on the basis 
of an independent assessment of measurement error: trees were eliminated if dbh 
in the second census was more than four times the measurement error lower than 
dbh in the first census, and when growth was >75 mm y |. We also eliminated 
palms, for which diameter growth has little meaning for most species. Growth data 
was log-transformed for analysis. Modest negative growth rates (that is, those not 
excluded as extreme errors) were included by converting all growth rates <0 to 
half the minimum measurable growth (0.5 mm divided by the census time inter- 
val). Because census intervals were large for some of the plots, we calculated the 
mean dbh of each individual tree over the whole census interval. For the analysis, 
we log-transformed dbh and centred it at 100 mm. We included a quadratic term 
for dbh in the model. 
Soil analysis. Soils in the plots include several taxonomic orders (oxisols, ultisols, 
alfisols and inceptisols)!° and vary considerably in chemical properties, including 
pH (3.3-7.0), organic C (2-10%) and resin phosphate (0.16-22.8 mg P kg!) 
(Supplementary Table 1). A number of soil parameters have been measured in 
the plots and previously reported in detail'*!>°>, For each site, soil data represent 
the average of five cores (inventory transects and 40 x 40 m plots), 13 cores (1-ha 
forest-dynamics plots) or 25 cores (the 6-ha plot at Sherman and the 50-ha plot 
on BCI), where each core was analysed individually. Cores were taken from the 
surface soil (0-10 cm in depth), which integrates the nutrient cycle and contains 
the majority of the extractable nutrients and fine roots. Additional samples were 
taken up to a depth of 1 m in the soil profile, but extractable nutrient concen- 
trations, especially of resin phosphate, were much lower at depth and are not 
discussed further. The 32 plots studied in the hierarchical analysis are a subset 
of the broader plot network, and a number of additional plots were studied for 
phosphatase activities and to calculate P and moisture effect sizes (see later; 
Supplementary Table 3). 

Our primary measure of available P was readily-exchangeable phosphate deter- 
mined by extraction with anion-exchange membranes (that is, resin phosphate)*°. 
This is a sensitive measure of the capacity of the soil to supply phosphate that 
reflects the distribution of approximately 60% of the species in the region. The 
detection limit of the method is approximately two orders of magnitude lower than 
other procedures for estimating plant-available phosphate, such as Mehlich-III°” 
or Bray-1°8, and extraction is conducted in deionized water, which avoids soil- 
specific chemical interactions that occur with acidic or chelating extractants. For 
the hierarchical analysis, resin phosphate concentrations were log-transformed 
and standardized to a mean of zero. 

Extractable base cations (including Ca, K and magnesium (Mg)), and micro- 
nutrients (including iron (Fe), Mn and zinc (Zn)) were determined by Mehlich-III 
extraction*” and inductively-coupled plasma optical-emission spectrometry on 
an Optima 7300DV (Perkin Elmer). Phosphate was determined in the Mehlich 
extracts by automated molybdate colorimetry. Extractable phosphate was also 
determined by Bray-1 extraction and molybdate colorimetry**. Inorganic 
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N (including ammonium and nitrate) and dissolved organic N (DON) were 
determined by extraction in 2M KCI with colorimetric detection®’. Total P was 
determined by ignition (550°C x 1 h) and extraction (1 M H2SOu, 1:50 soil-to- 
solution ratio, 16h extraction), with phosphate detection by automated molybdate 
colorimetry!*“°. This procedure provides a simple and rapid estimate of total P 
for most soils, although it can underestimate the true values in strongly weathered 
soils such as many of those in the current study. On average, resin phosphate repre- 
sented only a small fraction of the total P (0.5 + 0.05%), although with considerable 
variation (range 0.04-1.95%). Organic P was determined by alkaline extraction’? in 
a solution containing 0.25 M NaOH and 0.05 M EDTA. Phosphatase activities were 
determined using methylumbelliferyl-linked substrates as previously described*!. 
Assays were conducted at pH 5.0 in 50 mM acetate buffer for phosphomonoesterase 
and phosphodiesterase, the two enzymes involved in the hydrolysis of the majority 
of the organic P in tropical forest soils!°. Activity was expressed on the basis of 
dry soil, microbial biomass C and total organic C (determined as total C; no soil 
contained carbonate). Microbial C was determined by fumigation-extraction” 
and total C by dry combustion on a Flash 1112 elemental analyser (Thermo Fisher 
Scientific). 

All analyses, other than total C and total P, were determined on fresh soils within 
4h (KCl extraction) or 24h (resin phosphate and phosphatase activity) of sampling, 
to avoid the rapid changes that can occur during storage or pretreatment”. All 
soil chemical properties are expressed on the basis of oven-dry equivalent soil 
(determined by drying at 105°C for 24h). 

Dry-season water deficit. To characterize site moisture status we calculated 
dry-season water deficit (in mm) as previously described'***, Dry-season water 
deficit measures the intensity of the dry season (between December and April) as 
the net moisture deficit: cumulative daily precipitation minus evapotranspiration 
at its most extreme at the end of the dry season. A more negative water deficit 
indicates a stronger (that is, longer) dry season. For the analysis, water deficit was 
standardized and centred on a median of —525 mm; positive values represent more 
humid sites and negative values represent drier sites. 

Data analysis. All data manipulation and analysis was done using R statistical 
software (R Development Core Team; https://www.r-project.org/). We investi- 
gated whether dry-season soil water deficit and resin phosphate levels influenced 
forest growth at the community and at the species level using hierarchical linear 
mixed-effect models (‘Imer’ function in the package ‘Ime4’)**. The hierarchical 
modelling approach is a multiple regression analysis that differentiates between 
fixed effects (the overall response to a parameter) and random effects (the random 
variation in responses among individuals). In our models we evaluated the fixed 
effects of moisture, tree size and nutrients, and random variation in responses 
among species and among plots. 

Model selection and evaluation of parameter probability values was performed 
using LRTs and the Akaike information criterion (AIC). LRTs evaluate whether 
the likelihood of a model fit changes significantly as each individual parameter 
is added (or dropped) from the model. If the LRT is significant, and the AIC is 
smaller when a parameter is added to the model, that parameter is considered 
a significant improvement to the model. Therefore, probability values represent 
the probability that the parameter improves model fit relative to the same model 
without that parameter. A significant fixed effect in the hierarchical model indi- 
cates an overall response to a parameter (for example, resin phosphate), whereas a 
significant random effect indicates that the response to the fixed effect varies across 
species or plots. The variance and standard deviation values for the random effects 
terms indicate the extent to which species vary in response to the fixed effect, and 
are not an estimate of the variation explained by the term. 

Data entered the model as the log-transformed growth of each individual tree. 
In the final model, each species was allowed to vary randomly in its response to 
all model parameters, and random parameters were allowed to co-vary with one 
another. All analysis and figures were conducted based on the following form (in R 
notation): log growth ~ log dbh + log dbh squared + moisture deficit + log resin 
P + moisture deficit:log dbh + (log dbh +log dbh squared + moisture deficit + log 
resin P + moisture deficit:log dbh | species). 

We evaluated the model using the complete tree community data, including 
541 species and 32 plots. All species-specific model outputs, including estimated 
growth and responses to moisture and P, are shown in Supplementary Table 5. 
However, as in many tropical forests, most species were rare and appeared as 
singletons or at a very low sample size. These rare species contribute to the overall 
model, but the species-specific estimates have reduced significance because the 
hierarchical model ‘shrinks’ them towards the community mean. Therefore, to 
look at species-specific trends we evaluated 175 species that had growth data for 
at least 20 individuals in the study sites (Supplementary Table 6). 

Diameter growth is highly correlated with basal area growth, but we checked 
whether basal area growth responded differently than dbh growth to P in simplified 
models that included P, moisture deficit and dbh as predictors of growth. In these 
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models, the fixed effect of P and the responses of individual species using the two 
growth estimates were essentially identical (R’ = 0.86), and in fact showed a slightly 
stronger effect of P on basal area growth than on dbh growth. 

We also tested a model with plot as a random effect, to account for factors such 
as stem density or canopy structure that were not included in the model, but which 
could contribute to differences in growth among plots. Adding the plot random 
effect significantly improved the model, but the overall results were essentially 
unchanged, confirming that for most species growth increases with increasing 
P even after accounting for random unexplained variation among plots (Extended 
Data Table 4a). Compared to the main model, the growth response to P was slightly 
stronger in the model with a plot random effect, and the fixed effect of P was 
significantly improved (P= 0.02). However, the model output was noisier, as 
expected from the inclusion of an additional plot-level parameter, with the lower 
t-value suggesting greater variability in the responses among species (Extended 
Data Table 4a). We therefore did not include a random plot-effect in the final model 
to avoid over-parameterization. 

Stem density in our plots is greater at wetter sites (Supplementary Table 1), 
as is common elsewhere in the tropics'“*, and plot-wide growth rates are nega- 
tively correlated with the density of trees > 10 cm dbh owing to greater shade in 
sites with many large stems. After controlling for moisture, stem density is not 
correlated significantly with resin phosphate or any other soil nutrient. However, 
to confirm whether stem density affects the relationship between growth and P, we 
ran a separate model that included stem density as a fixed effect (Extended Data 
Table 4b). Stem density slightly improved the original model, but the effect of P on 
growth remained highly significant (LRT P < 0.0001). Furthermore, stem density 
did not improve the model containing a plot random effect (described earlier), 
presumably because the plot effect includes variation in stem density as well as 
other unidentified differences among plots. Variation in stem density therefore 
does not affect our conclusions regarding the relationship between P and growth. 

Variation in growth within species was considerably larger than variation among 
species or due to environmental factors, so the model explained only about 35% 
of the variance in growth. Of this, the largest effect was the change in growth rate 
due to tree size. For example, at average dry-season soil water deficit and resin 
phosphate concentration, a tree of 10mm dbh grew 0.17 mm y_!, compared to 
0.87 and 1.25mm y“? for trees of 100 and 200 mm dbh, respectively. Nonetheless, 
we were able to detect significant community-wide trends in tree growth as a 
function of the environment. 

Although P and rainfall are not correlated in our plot network, P is correlated 

with base cations. We therefore conducted separate linear mixed effects models 
evaluating the effect of different parameters on tree growth, evaluated as 
log(growth). These models included resin phosphate, total inorganic N (ammo- 
nium plus nitrate) and the base cations Ca and K. The linear models were run 
using the function Imer (from the lme4 R package) and probability (P) values 
were calculated using LogLik model comparisons after dropping or adding one 
parameter at a time (Extended Data Tables 2, 3). 
Classification of P and moisture affinities. The majority of species in our plots 
have restricted distribution across the study area, with many showing affinity 
towards the wetter or the drier side of the gradient, or for high or low concen- 
trations of resin phosphate. Moisture and P affinities were quantified by logistic 
regression, involving the assessment of species-by-species occurrence probability 
with respect to dry-season moisture deficit (moisture affinity) and resin phosphate 
(P affinity)'4. The presence or absence of each species in 72 locations across the 
Isthmus of Panama was fitted in a hierarchical model as a function of dry-season 
water deficit and soil parameters. The strength of the affinity of each species to 
moisture or P is defined by the ‘effect size) which is the first-order parameter of 
the logistic model. Species with strong negative P associations (that is, negative 
effect sizes) occur predominantly in sites with low resin phosphate concentrations, 
whereas species with strong positive P associations (that is, positive effect sizes) 
occur predominantly in sites with high resin phosphate concentrations. Species 
moisture and P affinities (effect sizes) are listed in Supplementary Table 4. 

Because P affinity is a quantitative response, dividing species into groups is 
arbitrary. We classed low-P specialists as species with logistic coefficients (effect 
sizes) < —0.8 and high-P specialists as species with coefficients > 0.8. Species with 
P association scores between —0.8 and 0.8 occur across the entire range of resin 
phosphate concentrations and were classified as generalists. Relaxing or strength- 
ening the definition of significant effect size to values between + 0.5 and + 1.0 did 
not influence the principal results. Similarly, moisture affinity is the first-order 
slope of the effect of dry-season water deficit in this function and represents the 
probability of occurrence in wetter or drier sites. Effect sizes greater than zero 
represent species that are found mostly in wetter sites (that is, sites with shorter 
dry seasons) and values less than zero represent species that are more frequently 
found in drier sites (that is, sites with longer dry seasons). 


To assess the influence of resin phosphate on species distributions, we summed 

the total number of species at every inventory site that had significant responses to 
soil P. Both specialist groups essentially disappear at one end of the P gradient: at 
low resin phosphate concentrations there are no high-P-specialist species, whereas 
at high resin phosphate concentrations there are no low-P-specialist species. Fitting 
sigmoidal models to the data yielded a value at which the two models intersect— 
the point at which the tree community consists of equal proportions of species with 
high-P affinities and species with low-P affinities (Fig. 2b). 
Biomass and biomass growth. Aboveground dry biomass (AGB) was estimated 
for each of the plots using allometric equations relating volume to stem diameter, 
combined with species-specific wood density. Details and examination of errors 
were previously published“®. A caveat is that several early censuses omitted meas- 
urements of very large buttressed trunks owing to the difficulty of transporting 
long ladders to remote sites. Omitting large trees can cause a substantial error in 
the calculation of standing biomass, but we used later censuses to avoid this bias. In 
the end, only two large trees were omitted, from two different plots, accounting for 
no more than 1.5% of total forest mass. Biomass growth posed a greater concern, 
because this requires two censuses in which every tree is measured at precisely 
the same position on the stem. To avoid this bias, we measured relative biomass 
growth on the sample of trees measured twice at the same position (that is, total 
biomass increment of all those surviving trees divided by initial biomass of those 
same trees). This enabled all plots to be included. Growth and standing stock of 
biomass were regressed against the estimated intensity of the dry season and the 
logarithm of resin phosphate across the 32 plots. 

Some of the forest surrounding the Panama Canal is successional, and has been 
re-growing since the United States took over the region in the early part of the 
20th century. However, we do not have precise information on successional status 
of individual plots other than those on BCI (over 500 years since disturbance). 
Based on the presence of individuals of gap-demanding or edge species, four of 
the thirty-two plots support forest that appears to be relatively young (less than 
60 years of regrowth), and all the rest are at least 120 years old. However, the 
four plots were included in biomass calculations because they did not have lower 
biomass than mature secondary or primary forest on BCI. This is consistent 
with growth rates and aboveground biomass of secondary forests in the region 
approaching those of undisturbed forest after a few decades of regrowth**. 
Piecewise linear regression. We used piecewise linear regression to investigate 
whether the forest as a whole showed a nonlinear growth response to soil P (that 
is, that growth rates increase (or decrease) faster at one end of the P gradient than 
the other). To confirm that the decreasing slope indicated by model predictions 
is real (that is, not an artefact of log-transformation), we employed a piecewise 
regression model, using the response variable log(growth) and the predictor resin 
phosphate (untransformed). Piecewise regression fits a standard linear response 
in two separate sections of the x axis and determines whether the slope of y (the 
response variable) differs between the sections. The key notion is that the break 
point, b,, defining the two sections, x < b, and x > b,, is estimated along with the 
two separate slopes. The null hypothesis is that the response of y to x is linear across 
the entire range of x, with no change in slope. That hypothesis is rejected if there 
is any b, that allows the slopes on either side to differ significantly. The piecewise 
model includes the constraint that separate linear regressions in the two sections 
meet at the break point, so the two regressions are not fully independent. However, 
there is no direct constraint on the position of the break or the two slopes. If the 
underlying response y on x is not linear, the piecewise method should demonstrate 
the manner in which it differs. 

Application of the piecewise model applied to the growth of many tree species 
in response to P involved a substantial number of species that spanned only 
narrow ranges of P, especially those restricted to low P. Because we were interested 
in whether there was a universal P concentration at which the response of growth 
changes, we were forced to pose the question about only generalist (occuring across 
a reasonably wide range of P levels) species. We thus restricted the analysis to 
those species occurring over at least a tenfold variation in P. Because two different 
regressions are needed for each species, the model is data-demanding, so we added 
the further restriction that species have at least 20 individuals at five or more sites. 
Furthermore, the piecewise model employed only P (and not moisture) as the 
predictor of growth. 

The piecewise model with two sections requires four parameters: b,, the two 
slopes s; and sz, and a single intercept, yo, defined as the estimated response at b,. 
As in all the models we employed, species were incorporated as a random effect. 
A full model thus included these four parameters for every species, plus a set of 
hyper-parameters (the fixed effect) describing the mean response across species. 
A likelihood function describing the probability of observations given all the 
parameters, assuming Gaussian error functions, is required. Parameters were fitted 
using a previously described Bayesian hierarchical method". We were interested 
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in the fixed effect, b,, s;, and s2, and whether the slopes differ significantly, as 
established if 95% intervals of posterior distributions did not overlap. 

Data availability. Tree census data are available online from the Smithsonian 
Library at http://dx.doi.org/10.5479/data.bci.20130603 and http://dx.doi. 
org/10.5479/data.stri.2016.0622. Site and soils data and species responses generated 
during hierarchical modelling are available in the Supplementary Information. All 
other data are available from the corresponding authors upon reasonable request. 
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Extended Data Figure 1 | Growth responses of individual species to tree (c); and Alseis blackiana (Rubiaceae), a canopy tree (d). Saplings 
resin phosphate. a—d, Blue points represent the observed growth of (a, c) include all individuals > 10 mm and <50 mm dbh; the dashed black 
individual trees, and blue triangles the species mean growth in a plot. The line is the community-wide estimate at 30 mm dbh. Trees (b, d) include 
solid blue line is the modelled species response to resin phosphate, and all individuals > 100 mm dbh; the dashed black line is the community- 
the dashed black line is the fixed response of the entire community (as in wide estimate at the mean dbh of all trees > 100 mm dbh. Both the y axes 
Fig. 1). The four species are among the most abundant and widespread (growth in mm y~') and x axes (resin phosphate in mg P kg") are plotted 
in the two size classes: Faramea occidentalis (Rubiaceae), an understory on logarithmic scales. The number of individuals were: 398 saplings 
evergreen tree/shrub (a); Sorocea affinis (Moraceae), an understory (E occidentalis), 328 saplings (S. affinis), 620 trees (G. superba) and 
deciduous tree (b); Gustavia superba (Lecythidaceae), an understory 253 trees (A. blackiana). 
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Extended Data Figure 2 | Responses to resin phosphate above and below 
ground. a, Modelled responses of common species to resin phosphate 

as adult trees and saplings. Trees were defined as being 100 mm dbh and 
saplings were defined as being 10 mm dbh. The responses of trees and 
saplings are unrelated by simple linear regression (R? = 0.006; P= 0.74). 
As trees 90% of species have a positive response to increasing resin 
phosphate concentrations (points above the horizontal dotted line), and 
as saplings 84% of species have a positive response to increasing resin 
phosphate concentrations (points to the right of the vertical dotted line). 
Only three common species responded negatively as both small and 
large trees. b, Piecewise linear regression model using common 
widespread species, showing the relationship fitted to the response of 
growth (log-transformed) to resin phosphate concentration for trees 
>100 mm dbh (top) and saplings <100 mm dbh (bottom). The black line 
is the community-wide mean, or fixed response. Each grey line is the fit 
for one species and blue dots are the growth rates of individual trees. For 
trees, the break point between large and small responses to phosphorus is 
at 1.6mg P kg” resin phosphate (red dashed vertical line; 95% credible 
interval 1.3-2.0). To the left of this break, s; = 0.16 (95% credible interval 
0.06-0.28) and to the right, s2 = 0.01 (—0.01-0.03). For saplings, s. was 
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significantly positive. However, the two slopes had widely overlapping 
credible intervals, forcing us to accept the null hypothesis of no change 

in slope. c, Specific phosphatase activity and resin phosphate for 83 sites 
under lowland tropical forest in Panama, showing phosphomonoesterase 
activity and phosphodiesterase activity expressed on the basis of the soil 
microbial biomass carbon (left) and total soil organic carbon (right). For 
both transformations, the relationships are almost identical to those for 
non-standardized activities, but the models explain a slightly smaller 
proportion of the variance. The hydrolysis product is methylumbelliferone 
and model fits are exponential functions determined by nonlinear 
regression. d, The proportion of the widespread species at a site that have 
negative or positive associations with soil phosphorus, against the resin 
phosphate concentration for 72 lowland tropical forests in Panama. Species 
with negative associations with soil phosphorus (low-phosphorus affinity), 
open blue circles and blue line; species with positive associations with soil 
phosphorus (high-phosphorus affinity), red circles and red line. The point 
at which the proportion of low-affinity species equals the proportion of 
high-affinity species corresponds to a resin phosphate concentration of 
2.18mg Pkg™!. 
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Extended Data Figure 3 | Growth responses to phosphorus at the 
species and community levels. a, Similarity in the growth rates of 
individual common species as predicted by the hierarchical model at 
three different resin phosphate concentrations. Each point represents the 
growth rate of a single species as estimated from the model, assuming 
intermediate moisture and a tree of 100 mm dbh. The graphs show the 
predicted species responses at intermediate resin phosphate (x axis, 
predicted growth — midP; as shown in Fig. 2a) against the predicted 
responses at low resin phosphate (predicted growth — lowP; left) and high 
resin phosphate (predicted growth — highP; right) concentrations. 

Only species that are common in the dataset (growth data available for 


>20 individuals) are plotted. The relative estimated responses are virtually 


identical across the entire phosphorus gradient. b, Observed growth 
rates as a function of species phosphorus affinities, with growth rates of 
individual trees > 100 mm dbh shown in black and species-level median 
growth for the 362 species with estimated phosphorus affinities in blue. 
The y axis (growth) is log-transformed. The blue line shows a standard 
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linear regression between log-transformed growth and phosphorus 
affinity (effect size), using median species growth (n= 362), weighted by 
species abundance. The slope (—0.13) is significantly different from zero 
(P=0.00014), demonstrating that growth rates were greater for species 
with low-phosphorus affinity. c, Standing above-ground biomass (AGB) 
(top) and annual relative AGB growth (that is, standardized by the total 
AGB) (bottom) as a function of resin phosphate concentration. Data 

are from 32 plots across the phosphorus gradient in Panama. The resin 
phosphate scale is logarithmic. The linear regression relating standing 
AGB to log(resin phosphate), dry-season intensity and successional 
state revealed a slight negative but non-significant effect of phosphorus 
on biomass (slope = —7.9, P= 0.37). The same regression for relative 
AGB growth was likewise negative but not significant (slope = —0.002, 
P=0.09). Biomass was significantly and negatively related to dry-season 
intensity (that is, more biomass at wetter sites) (P = 0.003), but relative 
biomass growth was not correlated with dry season intensity (P= 0.07). 
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Extended Data Figure 4 | Relationships between resin phosphate and 
other measures of soil phosphorus. a, Comparison of resin phosphate 
concentration and two common extraction procedures for plant- 
available phosphorus, showing values for 1,184 fresh (field-moist) soil 
samples at depths of up to 100 cm in lowland tropical forests of Panama. 
Relationships are shown for Bray-1 phosphate (top) and Mehlich-II 
phosphate (bottom). For both extractions, phosphate was determined 
in the extracts by automated molybdate colorimetry. Resin phosphate 

is strongly correlated to Bray-1 phosphate (Pearson product-moment 
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correlation 0.81, P< 0.0001) and Mehlich-III phosphate (Pearson 
product-moment correlation 0.87, P< 0.0001). b, Relationship between 
resin phosphate concentration and total phosphorus (top) and organic 
phosphorus (bottom). Data are from soils from 83 sites in central Panama, 
with each value being the mean of multiple individual soil samples at a 
single site. The relationships are described by the following equations, 
derived from linear regression of log-transformed data: total phosphorus: 
y = 342.43 x (x31), R? = 0.68, P< 0.001; organic phosphorus: 

y= 106.01 x (x°*13°), R? = 0.66, P< 0.001. 
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Extended Data Figure 5 | Phosphorus limitation threshold for total 
phosphorus. a, Relationships between phosphatase activities and total 
phosphorus concentrations in soils from 83 sites under lowland tropical 
forest in Panama. The figure shows phosphomonoesterase activity (blue 
circles, left) and phosphodiesterase activity (red circles, right). The 
hydrolysis product is methylumbelliferone and the model fits are negative 
exponential functions determined by nonlinear regression. The activity of 
both phosphatases decreases markedly at total phosphorus concentrations 
>400 mg P kg~!. b, The proportion of species at a site that has a negative 


association with soil phosphorus (low-phosphorus affinity, blue circles and 
blue line) or positive association with soil phosphorus (high-phosphorus 
affinity, red circles and red line) against total soil phosphorus for 72 
lowland tropical forests in Panama. The models are sigmoidal fits and 
phosphorus associations are defined as effect sizes >0.8 (positive affinity) 
or <—0.8 (negative affinity). The point at which the proportion of low- 
affinity species exceeds the proportion of high-affinity species corresponds 
to a total phosphorus concentration of 435 mg P kg"! 
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Extended Data Table 1 | Results of the full model used for analysis of the effect of resin on tree growth 


Fixed effects Estimate Std. Error tvalue Probability (P) 
Intercept -0.1459 0.0414 -3.52 
Log(dbh) 0.5719 0.0246 23.23 < 0.0001 
Log (dbh)? —0.0667 0.0153 4.36 < 0.0001 
Moisture deficit 0.0100 0.0177 0.57 0.003 
Log(dbh) x moisture deficit 0.0505 0.0197 -2.57 0.002 
Log(Resin P) 0.0716 0.0203 3:52 < 0.0001 
Log(dbh) x Log(Resin P) 0.0059 0.0150 0.40 0.72 
Random effects Parameter Variance Std. Dev. Probability (P) 
Species Intercept 0.410 0.640 
Log(dbh) 0.077 0.277 < 0.0001 
Moisture deficit 0.015 0.123 0.002 
Log(dbh)? 0.027 0.164 < 0.0001 
Log(dbh) x deficit 0.023 0.151 < 0.0001 
Log(Resin P) 0.031 0.176 0.0015 
Log(dbh) x Log(Resin P) 0.007 0.085 0.72 
Residual 1.397 1.182 


P values indicate significant improvements in the model when each individual parameter was included; they were calculated using LogLik model comparisons after dropping one fixed effect parameter 
at a time (relative to a model in which only the intercept varied randomly per species). Species random effects show the variance among species in the response to each fixed effect value. P values for 
random effects were generated from separate model runs shown in Extended Data Table 2. Response variable = log(growth); number of observations = 18,970; number of species = 541. dbh, diameter 


at breast height. 
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Extended Data Table 2 | Models evaluating the effects of moisture and nutrients on tree growth 


(a) Moisture model 


"Fixedeffects | Estimate | StdEror | ‘tvalue | Probability(P) 
Intercept 0.1535 0.0404 -3.80 
Log(dbh) 0.5804 0.0243 23.93 < 0.0001 
Log(dbh)? 0.0647 0.0152 4.26 < 0.0001 
Moisture deficit 0.0084 0.0177 -0.47 0.003 
Log(dbh) x moisture deficit —0.0606 0.0189 -3.21 0.001 
“Randomeffects Name ~~~~~Varlance.~—~—~—~«Std. Dev.‘ Probability (P) 
Species Intercept 0.409 0.640 
Log(dbh) 0.078 0.279 < 0.0001 
Moisture deficit 0.019 0.137 0.002 
Log(dbh)? 0.027 0.165 < 0.0001 
Log(dbh) x deficit 0.019 0.137 < 0.0001 
Residual 1.408 1.187 


(b) Effects of adding individual nutrients to the model 


Estimate Std. Error tvalue Fixed effects Random 
Pvalue effects P value 
Log(Resin P) 0.0707 0.0181 3.91 < 0.0001 0.0015 
Log(Total Inorganic N) 0.0152 0.0096 1.59 0.11 ns 
Log(Mehlich Ca) 0.0522 0.0169 3.09 < 0.0001 < 0.0001 
Log(Mehlich kK) 0.0044 0.0115 0.38 0.77 ns 
Log(Mehlich Mn) 0.0046 0.015 0.49 0.63 ns 


a, Model evaluating the effect of moisture deficit and dbh on growth, with no nutrients included. All fixed and random-effect parameters included in the moisture model significantly improved the 
model based on AIC model comparisons. b, Parameters and P values obtained from adding a single nutrient parameter at a time to the moisture model. P values evaluate the improvement in 
the model based on LogLik model comparisons after adding each nutrient parameter, one at a time, first as a fixed effect and then to the species random effect. Response variable = log(growth); 
number of observations = 18,970; number of species = 541. ns, not significant (P> 0.1). 
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Extended Data Table 3 | Model evaluating the effect on tree growth of resin phosphate and Mehlich calcium 


Fixed effects Estimate 
Intercept -0.134 
Log(dbh) 0.574 
Log(dbh)? 0.067 
Moisture deficit -0.005 
Log(dbh) x moisture deficit —0.049 
Log(Resin P) 0.052 
Log(Mehlich Ca) 0.027 


Std. Error 


0.041 
0.024 
0.015 
0.019 
0.019 
0.020 
0.017 


tvalue 
-3.27 
23.74 
-4.43 
-0.25 
-2.60 
2.65 
1.63 


Probability (P) 


* 
* 
* 


* 


0.008 t 
0.11 # 
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P values were calculated using LogLik model comparisons after adding the nutrient parameters, one at a time, to the moisture model in Extended Data Table 2. Response variable = log(growth); 


number of observations = 18,970; number of species = 541. 
*See Extended Data Table 2 for P values. 


TAlso significant (P=0.02) when log(resin P) was added to the Mehlich Ca model in Extended Data Table 2. 


tAlso non-significant (P= 1.0) when log(Mehlich Ca) was added to the resin P model in Extended Data Table 2. 
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Extended Data Table 4 | Additional model runs to examine the influence of plot-level parameters on tree growth response to phosphorus 


(a) Model including a plot random effect 


Fixed effects Estimate Std. Error tvalue 
Intercept —0.1330 0.0531 2.51 
Log(dbh) 0.5698 0.0244 23.39 
Log(dbh)* 0.0716 0.0152 4.73 
Moisture deficit —-0.0100 0.0403 -0.25 
Log(Resin P) 0.0942 0.0409 2.30 
Log(dbh) x moisture deficit —0.0290 0.0198 -1.47 
Log(dbh) x log(Resin P) 0.0091 0.0154 0.59 


(b) Model including stem density 


Fixed effects Estimate Std. Error tvalue 
Intercept —0.1413 0.0412 -3.43 
Log(dbh) 0.5826 0.0243 24.00 
Log(dbh)? 0.0710 0.0154 4.62 
Moisture deficit 0.0356 0.0181 1.96 
Log(Resin P) 0.0514 0.0189 2.72 
Log(dbh) x moisture deficit —0.0517 0.0191 -2.71 
Log(dbh) x log(Resin P) 0.0125 0.0135 0.93 
Stem density —0.0803 0.0143 -5.63 


a, Model including a plot random effect. b, Model including the effect of stem density. Both models are for trees > 10mm dbh. Stem density was calculated as the number of stems > 100mm 
diameter. P values were not calculated, but t-values < —2 or >2 are generally significant at P> 0.05 for sample sizes >60. Response variable =log(growth); number of observations = 18,970; 
number of species = 541. 
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Analysis of molecular aberrations across multiple cancer types, 
known as pan-cancer analysis, identifies commonalities and 
differences in key biological processes that are dysregulated in 
cancer cells from diverse lineages. Pan-cancer analyses have been 
performed for adult! but not paediatric cancers, which commonly 
occur in developing mesodermic rather than adult epithelial tissues?. 
Here we present a pan-cancer study of somatic alterations, including 
single nucleotide variants, small insertions or deletions, structural 
variations, copy number alterations, gene fusions and internal 
tandem duplications in 1,699 paediatric leukaemias and solid 
tumours across six histotypes, with whole-genome, whole-exome 
and transcriptome sequencing data processed under a uniform 
analytical framework. We report 142 driver genes in paediatric 
cancers, of which only 45% match those found in adult pan-cancer 
studies; copy number alterations and structural variants constituted 
the majority (62%) of events. Eleven genome-wide mutational 
signatures were identified, including one attributed to ultraviolet- 
light exposure in eight aneuploid leukaemias. Transcription of the 
mutant allele was detectable for 34% of protein-coding mutations, 
and 20% exhibited allele-specific expression. These data provide 
a comprehensive genomic architecture for paediatric cancers and 
emphasize the need for paediatric cancer-specific development of 
precision therapies. 

Paired tumour and normal samples from 1,699 patients with 
paediatric cancers enrolled in Children’s Oncology Group clinical trials 
were analysed, including 689 B-lineage acute lymphoblastic leukaemias 
(B-ALL), 267 T-lineage ALLs (T-ALL), 210 acute myeloid leukaemias 
(AML), 316 neuroblastomas (NBL), 128 Wilms tumours and 89 
osteosarcomas (Extended Data Fig. la—c). All tumour specimens were 
obtained at initial diagnosis, and 98.5% of patients were 20 years of age 
or younger (see Methods, Extended Data Fig. 1d). 

The median somatic mutation rate ranged from 0.17 per million 
bases (Mb) in AML and Wilms tumours to 0.79 in osteosarcomas 
(Fig. 1a, b), lower than the 1-10 per Mb found in common adult 
cancers®. Genome-wide analysis (see Methods) identified 11 muta- 
tional signatures (T-1 through T-11; Fig. lc-e and Supplementary 
Table la-c). Signatures T-1 through T-9 corresponded to known 
COSMIC signatures’, whereas T-10 and T-11 were novel but enriched 
in mutations with a low (<0.3) mutant allele fraction (MAF). 


Signatures T-1 and T-4 (clock-like endogenous mutational processes) 
were present in all samples and contributed to large proportions of all 
mutations in T-ALL (97%), AML (63%), B-ALL (36%), and Wilms 
tumours (28%). T-2 and T-7 (APOBEC (apolipoprotein B mRNA 
editing enzyme, catalytic polypeptide-like)) were highly enriched in 
B-ALLs with ETV6-RUNX1 fusions (15-fold and 9-fold enrichment for 
T-2 and T-7, respectively; Supplementary Table le). T-3 (homologous 
recombination deficiency) was present in many childhood cancers, 
including osteosarcomas (18 of 19), NBLs (59 of 137), Wilms tumours 
(28 of 81), and B-ALL (47 of 218). T-8 (8-oxoguanine DNA damage) 
was present in a small proportion (4.5-12%) of AML, B-ALL, osteosar- 
coma, and Wilms tumour samples. T-8 was also present in many (36%) 
NBL samples and was associated with age at diagnosis (Supplementary 
Table 1d). T-9 (DNA repair deficiency) was present in two B-ALLs, 
including one (sample PARJSR) with a somatic MSH6 frameshift 
mutation. T-2, T-3, T-5, T-7, T-8, and T-9 were enriched among the 
39 samples with elevated mutation rates in each histotype (Fig. 1d). 

The T-5 ultraviolet-light (UV)-exposure signature was unexpectedly 
present in eight B-ALL samples (Extended Data Fig. 2a—c). Although 
its mutation rate in B-ALL, ranging from 0.06 to 0.72 per Mb, was 100- 
fold lower than the average rate in adult (15.8 per Mb)° and paediatric 
(14.4 per Mb)? skin cancer, T-5 exhibited other features associated with 
UV-related DNA damage. Specifically, CC>TT dinucleotide muta- 
tions were enriched 110-fold in these eight B-ALL samples when com- 
pared with other samples (P= 1.07 x 1077), which is consistent with 
pyrimidine dimer formation. Moreover, transcriptional strand bias in 
T-5 indicated that photodimer formation contributed to cytosine dam- 
age. The validity of T-5 was further confirmed by analysis of the muta- 
tion clonality, cross-platform concordance, genomic distribution and 
mutation spectrum of each sample (see Methods, Extended Data Fig. 
2d-i), indicating that UV exposure or other mutational processes!®"' 
may contribute to paediatric leukemogenesis. Notably, all T-5 B-ALLs 
had aneuploid genomes (P=3 x 10~°; two-sided binomial test; cohort 
frequency 24%) without any oncogenic fusions. 

By analysing the enrichment!’ of somatic alterations within each 
histotype or the pan-cancer cohort (see Methods), we identified 142 
significantly mutated driver genes (Fig. 2a, Supplementary Table 2, 
Extended Data Fig. 3a). Somatic alterations in CDKN2A, which were 
predominantly deletions, occurred at the highest frequency, affecting 
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Figure 1 | Somatic mutation rate and signature. Sample size of each 
histotype is shown in parentheses. Mutation rate using non-coding SNVs 
from WGS (a) and coding SNVs from WGS and WES (b). Red line, 
median. a and b are scaled to the total number of samples with WGS 
(n=651), WGS or WES (n= 1,639), respectively. c, Mutational signatures 


207 of 267 (78%) T-ALLs, 91 of 218 (42%) B-ALLs and 2 of 19 (11%) 
osteosarcomas (Extended Data Fig. 3b). More than half (73) of the 
driver genes were specific to a single histotype, such as TAL1 for T-ALL 
and ALK for NBL (Extended Data Fig. 3c). Genes that were mutated in 
both leukaemias and the three solid tumour histotypes accounted for 
only 17% of driver genes (Extended Data Fig. 3e), of which some genes 
had various types of somatic alteration. For example, STAG2, a known 
driver gene for Ewing’s sarcoma’ and adult AML"°, exhibited five 
different types of somatic alteration (single nucleotide variants (SNVs), 
small insertions or deletions (indels), copy number alterations (CNAs), 
structural variants and internal tandem duplications (ITDs)) across 
five histotypes (Extended Data Fig. 4a-d). Nine STAG2 variants were 
predicted to cause protein truncation, including four predicted by 
aberrant transcripts in RNA sequencing (RNA-seq). Notably, 78 of 142 
driver genes (Supplementary Table 2) were not found in adult pan- 
cancer studies’, and 43 (Fig. 2a and Extended Data Fig. 3a) were not 
found in the Cancer Gene Census (v81)!°. Thirty-seven were absent 
from both sources, although mutations in cancer have been reported 
for 29 of these genes, such as NIPBL'’-? and LEMD3” (Extended Data 
Fig. 4p, q). Nearly half (40-50%) of point mutations in leukaemia and 
NBL driver genes had low MAFs (<0.3), indicative of subclonal muta- 
tions contributing to tumorigenesis (Extended Data Fig. 3f). 

Three hundred and four gene-pairs exhibited statistically significant 
(P <0.05, two-sided Fisher's exact test; Fig. 2b, Supplementary Table 3) 
co-occurrence (for example, USP7 and TAL1 in T-ALL!) or mutual 
exclusivity (for example, MYCN and ATRX in NBL”’). The analysis 
also unveiled novel co-occurrences (for example, ETV6 and IKZF1 
in AML and CREBBP and EP300 in B-ALL) and mutual exclusivi- 
ties (for example, SHANK2 and MYCN in NBL and PAX5 and TP53 
in B-ALL). 
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identified from WGS and T-ALL WES data and their contribution in 
each histotype. d, Mutation spectrum of representative samples in each 
histotype. Hypermutators (three s.d. above mean rate of corresponding 
histotype) are labelled with an asterisk. e, Mean and s.d. of MAF of each 
signature in each histotype. 


Because of reduced power for detecting low-frequency drivers” 
(detection limits were 1% for the entire cohort and 3% for individual 
histotypes with more than 200 samples; Extended Data Fig. 5 
and Methods), we performed subnetwork analyses? and variant 
pathogenicity classification” (see Methods), identifying 184 variants 
in 82 additional genes (Supplementary Table 4 and Extended Data 
Fig. 4e, f). A notable example is the MAP3K4 G1366R mutation, 
which was found in one T-ALL, two B-ALLs, and one Wilms tumour. 
MAP3K4 is a member of the MAPK family” and structural model- 
ling indicates that the G1366R mutation is likely to cause disruption of 
normal inhibitory domain binding and kinase dynamics”4 (Extended 
Data Fig. 41, m). Several genes in which structural variants were found 
(PDGFRA, CDK4, YAP1, UBTF) are listed in Extended Data Fig. 4. 

While the percentage of tumours with point mutations in driver 
genes was highly consistent between whole-genome sequencing (WGS) 
and whole-exome sequencing (WES) (Fig. 3a), WGS makes it possible 
to detect CNAs and structural variants, which are frequently driver 
events for paediatric cancers. For example, 72% of NBL tumours ana- 
lysed by WGS had at least one driver variant compared to 26% of those 
analysed by WES (Fig. 3a and Extended Data Fig. 4j, k). Furthermore, 
integrative analyses of CNAs and structural variants with WGS data 
revealed chromothripsis (that is, massive rearrangements caused by a 
single catastrophic event) in 11% of all samples (13 in osteosarcomas, 
15 in Wilms tumours, 22 in NBL, 14 in B-ALL, and 6 in AML; Extended 
Data Fig. 1f). We next performed pathway analyses (see Methods) on 
654 samples analysed by WGS and 264 T-ALL samples analysed by both 
WES and single nucleotide polymorphism (SNP) arrays, totaling 682 
leukaemias and 236 solid tumours. 

The 21 biological pathways that were disrupted by driver alterations 
were either common (for example, cell cycle and epigenetic regulation) 
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Figure 2 | Candidate driver genes in paediatric cancer. a, Top 100 
recurrently mutated genes: case count for each histotype is shown in 
the same colour as the legend. Asterisk indicates gene not reported in 
prior adult pan-cancer analyses. b, Statistically significant pairwise 
relationships (P < 0.05; two-sided Fisher’s exact test) for co-occurrence 


or histotype-specific (for example, JAK-STAT, Wnt/B-catenin, and 
NOTCH signalling) (Fig. 3b). More importantly, the genes that were 
mutated in each pathway differed between histotypes. One example 
is signalling pathways such as RAS, JAK-STAT and PI3K (Fig. 3c). 
For genes in these pathways, somatic alterations in solid tumours 
primarily occurred in ALK, NF1, and PTEN, whereas nearly all 
mutations in FLT3, PIK3CA, PIK3R1, and RAS were found in leukae- 
mias. Although many biological processes are dysregulated in both 
paediatric and adult cancers’, the affected genes may be either 
paediatric-specific (for example, transcription factors and JAK-STAT 
pathway genes) or common to both (for example, cell cycle genes 
and epigenetic modifiers). Notably, two novel KRAS isoforms were 
detected in 70% of leukaemias but rarely in solid tumours (Extended 
Data Fig. 6). 

Evaluation of mutant allele expression makes it possible to assess the 
effects on the gene product and to detect potential epigenetic regulation 


(red) or exclusivity (blue) in each histotype. Gene pairs with Q < 0.05 are 
coloured dark red (co-occurring) or dark blue (exclusive) to account for 
false discovery rate. Significance detected only in WGS + WES samples 
is marked with an asterisk. Shown in parentheses are number of mutated 
samples. 


that may cause allelic imbalance. Here we present this analysis on 6,959 
coding mutations with matching WGS and RNA-seq data. RNA-seq 
expression clusters confirmed the tissue of origin of each histotype 
(Extended Data Fig. 7). Mutant alleles were expressed for 34% of these 
mutations, which is consistent with previous reports”. The expres- 
sion of mutant alleles is generally associated with corresponding DNA 
MAF and the expression levels of host genes (Fig. 4a); however, excep- 
tions can be found due to X-inactivation, imprinting, nonsense-me- 
diated decay or complex structural re-arrangements (Extended Data 
Fig. 8a). 

Allele-specific expression (ASE) was evaluated for 2,477 somatic 
point mutations with sufficient read-depth in DNA and RNA-seq (see 
Methods). Of 486 candidate ASE mutations (Supplementary Table 5), 
279 had no detectable expression of the mutant allele, and a comparable 
DNA MAF distribution was found for truncating and non-truncating 
mutations (P=0.5, two-sided Wilcoxon rank-sum test, Extended Data 
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Figure 3 | Biological processes with somatic alterations in paediatric 
cancer. a, Percentage of tumours with at least one driver alteration 

are shown for each histotype. WGS-analysed tumours may have point 
mutations (light grey), CNAs or structural variations (SV) (dark grey), 
or both (black). For T-ALL, CNAs were derived from SNP array. 

b, Percentage of tumours within each histotype that have somatic 


Fig. 8b). Of the remaining 207 candidate ASE mutations, 76% of 
truncating mutations exhibited suppression of the mutant allele 
(P=7 x 10~%; two-sided binomial test), while 87% of hotspot muta- 
tions showed the opposite trend of elevated expression (P=6 x 10°; 
two-sided binomial test; Fig. 4b, Extended Data Fig. 8c). Excluding 
hotspot mutations resulted in equal distribution of suppression versus 
elevation (66 versus 55) for the remaining 121 non-truncating ASE 
mutations (P =0.4; two-sided binomial test). 

Subclonal loss-of-heterozygosity (LOH) in tumours is a confounding 
factor for ASE analysis. For example, significant allelic imbalance 
between tumour DNA and RNA MAF of WTI D447N in an AML that 
also harboured a subclonal 11p copy-neutral LOH (Fig. 4c) could be 
attributed to ASE or WT expression of a subclone with a double-hit 
of D447N mutation and 11p LOH. To address this, we performed 
single-cell DNA sequencing on 63 germline variants on 11p and the 
somatic point mutations. We confirmed ASE by establishing that WT1 
D447N and 11p LOH occurred in separate subclones (Fig. 4c and 
Extended Data Fig. 9a, b). The resulting genotype data projected that 
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\ @ BrRaAF 
alterations in 21 biological pathways; histotype ordering is as in a. 
The coloured portion of each pathway indicates the percentage of 
variants in genes that are absent in three TCGA pan-cancer studies. 
c, Mutation occurrence by histotype in RAS, tyrosine kinase, and 
PI3K pathways. 


one WT] allele was silenced in a common ancestor and the other was 
lost in the three descendant subclones by 11p LOH, acquisition of the 
WTI1 D447N mutation, or focal deletion. Two additional AMLs with 
WT1 D447N also exhibited ASE (Extended Data Fig. 9c), implying 
that loss of WT1 expression by epigenetic silencing or mutations 
in cis-regulatory elements is not rare in AML. Similarly, single-cell 
sequencing of an ALL sample confirmed ASE of a JAK2 hotspot muta- 
tion (Extended Data Fig. 9d). 

The somatic variants used for this study are available at the National 
Cancer Institute TARGET Data Matrix and our ProteinPaint”® 
portal, which provides an interactive heat map viewer for exploring 
mutations, genes, and pathways across the six histotypes (Extended 
Data Fig. 10). The portal also hosts the somatic variants analysed by the 
companion paediatric pan-cancer study of 961 tumours from 24 histo- 
types, including 559 central nervous system tumours”. We anticipate 
that these complementary pan-cancer datasets will be an important 
resource for investigations of functional validation and implementation 
of clinical genomics for paediatric cancers. 
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Figure 4 | Mutant allele expression. a, Percentage of expressed mutations 
(red) categorized by DNA MAF (x axis) and expression level (y axis). 
Circle size is proportional to mutation counts. b, Detection of ASE in 
expressed mutations by comparing DNA and RNA MAF in 443 samples 
(solid colours, statistically significant (two-sided Fisher’s exact test 
Q<0.01 and effect size >0.2); grey, not significant). c, Confirming ASE 


Online Content Methods, along with any additional Extended Data display items and 
Source Data, are available in the online version of the paper; references unique to 
these sections appear only in the online paper. 
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METHODS 

Patient samples. Specimens were obtained through collaborations with the 
Children’s Oncology Group (COG) and the Therapeutically Applicable Research 
to Generate Effective Treatments (TARGET) project. Institutional review boards 
from the following institutions were responsible for oversight: Ann & Robert H. 
Lurie Children’s Hospital, Fred Hutchinson Cancer Research Center, National 
Cancer Institute, St Jude’s Children’s Research Hospital, The Children’s Hospital 
of Philadelphia, The University of New Mexico, Texas Children’s Hospital, and The 
Hospital for Sick Children. In our cohort, osteosarcoma has a higher percentage 
of older patients because the age of onset has a bimodal distribution: the first peak 
occurs among adolescents and young adults, and the second (associated with Paget 
disease and with a different underlying biology’) occurs among the elderly. We 
used an age cutoff of 40 years, which is typical for COG-conducted osteosarcoma 
trials*!. Informed consent was obtained from all subjects. 

Genomic datasets. WGS, WES, and RNA-seq data were downloaded from dbGaP 
with study identifier phs000218 (including phs000463, phs000464, phs000465, 
phs000467, phs000471, and phs000468). Among the 1,699 cases analysed, 45 
B-ALLs*2*3, 197 AMLs*™, 264 T-ALLs?!, 240 NBLs* and 115 Wilms tumours*° 
have been included in published studies of individual histotypes. No statistical 
methods were used to predetermine sample size. The experiments were not 
randomized. The investigators were not blinded to allocation during experiments 
and outcome assessment. 

WGS data analysis. WGS data were generated with Complete Genomics Inc. (CGI) 
technology with an average genome-wide coverage of 50x using 31- to 35-bp 
mate-paired reads, which was powered for detecting mutations in 94% of mappable 
exonic regions*”**, Read pairs were mapped to hg19/GRCh37, and somatic SNVs, 
indels, and structural variants were analysed by comparing paired tumour and 
normal genomes using the CGI Cancer Sequencing service pipeline version 2°**°. 

For each case, we downloaded CGI-generated WGS files for somatic SNVs, 

indels, structural variants, and CNAs from the TARGET Data Matrix as the starting 
point for our analysis. 
Filtering of point mutations. Putative somatic point mutations including SNVs 
and indels were extracted from Mutation Annotation Format files and run through 
a filter to remove false-positive calls. First, germline variants were filtered by using: 
(1) NLHBI Exome Sequencing Project (http://evs.gs.washington.edu/EVS/); 
(2) dbSNP (build 132); (3) St Jude/Washington University Paediatric Cancer 
Genome Project (PCGP); and (4) germline variants present in five or more 
TARGET CGI WGS cases in each cohort. Second, a variant was removed unless 
it met the following criteria: (1) at least three reads supported the mutant allele 
in the tumour; (2) the mutant read count in the tumour was significantly higher 
than normal (P < 0.01 by two-sided Fisher’s exact test); and (3) the normal MAF 
was below 0.05. Finally, a BLAT search”? was run on the mutant allele with 20-bp 
flanking to verify unique mapping. 

A ‘rescue’ pipeline was implemented to avoid over-filtering, by using the 
customized AnnoVar annotation and pathogenicity identification tool Medal_ 
Ceremony” (M.N.E. et al., unpublished). Pathogenic variants were rescued and 
further curated with ProteinPaint”®. 

This filtering has reduced the original 51 million SNVs and 38 million 
indels from the CGI files to a set of 711,490 SNVs and 57,700 indels. Of these, 
9,397 SNVs and 1,000 indels are in protein coding regions. A comparison with 
gnomAD database (version r2.0.1; http://gnomad.broadinstitute.org/) indicated 
that 1.1% of our detected SNVs overlap with SNPs with population frequency 
greater than 0.1%. Verification of somatic point mutations after filtering is 
presented in Supplementary Note 1. 

Filtering of structural variation. CGI structural variants were filtered to remove 
germline rearrangements, including those found in the Database of Genomic 
Variants, dbSNP, PCGP, recurrent germline rearrangements from CGI Mutation 
Annotation Format files, low-confidence somatic calls (>90% reference similarity 
to the assembled sequence) and those with both structural variant breakpoints 
falling into gap regions (hg19). Each structural variant was required to have an 
assembled contig length of at least 10 bp on each breakpoint. CNAs in each tumour 
were integrated into the structural variant analysis by matching breakpoints within 
a 5-kb window to rescue rearrangements with CNA support by manual curation. 
A comparison of CGI structural variants with the known oncogenic re-arrangement 
in AML and B-ALL is presented in Supplementary Note 2. 

Copy number alterations. We adapted the CONSERTING algorithm" to detect 
CNAs from CGI WGS data. In brief, germline single nucleotide polymorphisms 
(SNPs) reported by CGI in Mutation Annotation Format files were extracted, and 
paralogous variants identified from 625 germline WGS cases generated by PCGP 
were removed. A coverage profile was constructed using the mean of SNP read 
counts within a sliding window of 100 bp, and the differences between tumour 
and normal samples were used as inputs for CONSERTING. To detect LOH, we 
used SNPs with variant allele fraction (VAF) in normal sample within an interval 
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of (0.4, 0.6) and >15 x coverage in tumour and normal samples. Allelic imbalance 
(AI; |Tumour_VAF-0.5|) was used to detect LOH. Regions with concomitant copy 
number changes (|log ratio|>0.2) or LOH (AI >0.1) were subjected to manual 
review. Finally, regions less than 2 Mb were considered focal and included in 
the GRIN” analysis to determine the significance of the somatic alterations. 
A comparison of our CNA detection with clinical information is provided in 
Supplementary Note 3. 

For osteosarcomas, manual reviews of candidate genes affected by CNA were 
prioritized for the following three groups owing to the high number of rearrange- 
ments caused by chromothripsis in this histotype™: (1) gene expression change 
matched the CNA status; (2) genes with recurrent loss and gain; and (3) published 
osteosarcoma driver genes“. This resulted in the discovery of 13 focal CNAs 
affecting CCNE1, CDKN2A, RB1, PTEN, TUSC7, and YAP1 in addition to TP53. 
WES data analysis. Of the 1,131 tumour-normal WES pairs, all but 23 osteosar- 
coma pairs exhibited the expected binomial distribution of B-allele fraction for 
germline SNPs. The 23 outlier samples were therefore used neither for the discov- 
ery of driver genes nor for calculating mutation rate in coding regions (Fig. 1b). 
They were included only for determining driver mutation prevalence. 

Somatic SNVs and indels were detected by the Bambino* program, followed 
by postprocessing and manual curation as previously described‘, To address 
8-oxo-G artefacts**, we implemented the D-ToxoG filtering algorithm”. 
Somatic mutation rate. The median mutation rate of 651 CGI WGS samples (Fig. 1a) 
was calculated from tier3 non-coding SNVs*”. This analysis did not include the 
T-ALL cohort as only three T-ALLs were analysed by the CGI platform. Mutations 
in coding regions were based on coding SNVs from 1,639 samples analysed by 
WGS or WES (Fig. 1b). Among these, 120 samples were analysed by both WGS 
and WES, and the union of coding SNVs from WGS and WES were used. Twenty- 
three osteosarcoma WES samples were excluded from coding mutation analysis 
owing to quality issues described in ‘WES data analysis. For osteosarcomas, the 
mutation rate in coding regions (0.53 per Mb) is lower than in non-coding regions 
(0.79 per Mb). Nineteen osteosarcoma samples were analysed by both CGI and 
WES. For these samples, the mutation rate in coding regions derived from either 
CGI or WES was 0.54 per Mb while the mutation rate in the non-coding regions 
was 0.79 per Mb, indicating a potential contribution of kataegis” in the elevated 
mutation rate in non-coding regions. Within each histotype, hypermutators were 
defined as having mutation rates 3 s.d. above the mean (trimming 5% outliers). 
Mutational signature analysis. Mutational catalogues were generated for 
each sample by using a 96-bin classification (Supplementary Table 1b). These 
were examined for all samples with our previously established methodology 
to decipher mutational signatures and to quantify their activities in individual 
samples. The correlation between age of diagnosis and mutational signature 
activities was computed by using robust regression*’. We also compared the cosine 
similarity between original and reconstructed samples and found that samples with 
more than 100 mutations had cosine similarities greater than 0.85, whereas samples 
with less than 100 mutations mostly (93.5%) had cosine similarities less than 0.85. 

To calculate the average MAF values for each signature (Fig. le), each of the 
96 mutation types was assigned to the signature with the highest probability (the 
same result was obtained if we required the highest probability to be higher than 
the second (by A=0.05, 0.1, and 0.2; data not shown). This assignment was also 
used for Extended Data Fig. 2e-i. 

The two novel signatures, T-10 and T-11, were enriched in low MAF mutations. 
T-11 was the only signature that was significantly correlated (r° = 0.9) with the 
presence of multi-nucleotide variations composed of co-occurring SNVs separated 
by 3 or 4 bp which were not verified by Illumina WES. Therefore, it is likely to be 
associated with platform-specific sequencing artefacts. 

For the eight B-ALL cases identified with mutation signatures of UV-light 
exposure, only 0.96% of the somatic SNVs overlap with SNPs that have population 
allele frequencies (AFs) >0.1% in the gnomAD database (version r2.0.1; http:// 
gnomad.broadinstitute.org/). The overlap is only 0.22% if using AF >1%. The 
overlap rate is comparable to the 1.1% observed for non-UV somatic SNVs across 
the entire cohort (0.27% match if using AF >1%). 

For each of these eight B-ALL cases, UV- and non-UV-mutations were strati- 
fied according to the ploidy of their genomic locations (Extended Data Fig. 2e-g; 
cluster centres estimated using R package mclust). Inter-mutational distances were 
plotted for comparison of genomic distribution of UV- versus non-UV mutations. 
Chromosomal ploidy and tumour purity were obtained from TARGET clinical 
files and prior publications™. By adjusting for ploidy and corresponding tumour 
purity, we calculated expected MAFs for clonal mutations as follows: denoting 
the tumour purity as 7, the expected MAF for clonal mutations was 77/(2 — 7) in 
the 1-copy loss region, 7/2 in the diploid region, and 7/(2 + 7) in the 1-copy gain 
(wild-type allele) region. 

Age-specific incidence rates for childhood ALL reported by the Surveillance, 
Epidemiology, and End Results (SEER) program show that the rate of incidence 
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in African American children is half of that in white children (Extended Data 
Fig. 2h). While none of our eight patients is African American according to clinical 
information and genomic imputation, we were not able to test the significance of 
this observation as 6.6% of the children enrolled in the COG ALL trial are African 
American. 

Chromothripsis analysis. To detect chromothripsis, we first assessed whether the 
distribution of structural variant breakpoints in each tumour departed from the 
null hypothesis of random distribution using Bartlett’s goodness-of-fit test”. The 
distribution of structural variant types (deletion, tandem duplication, head-to- 
head and tail-to-tail rearrangements) was also evaluated using a goodness-of-fit 
test for chromosomes with a minimum of five structural variants. Chromosomes 
with P < 0.01 for Bartlett's test and with P > 0.01 for the structural variant type test 
were further reviewed for oscillation between restricted CNA states. 

Discovery of candidate driver genes. For the 654 CGI samples, we ran GRIN” 
analysis with all somatic variants (structural variants, CNAs, SNVs and indels) 
for both individual histotypes and a combined pan-cancer cohort. Similarly, 
we combined coding SNVs and indels identified in both WGS and WES for 
MutSigCV"°. Putative genes with Q< 0.01 by GRIN or MutSigCV were subjected 
to additional curation to determine their driver status. Only one candidate gene 
was included in this analysis for somatic alterations affecting multiple genes such 
as fusion pairs (Supplementary Note 4). 

We discovered 142 candidate driver genes by this approach (Supplementary 
Table 2). Of these, 133 were significant by GRIN analysis (87 genes common to 
both GRIN and MutSigCV) and nine were significant only by MutSigCV. 
HotNet2 analysis. We applied HotNet2? to somatic mutations using interaction 
data obtained from the HINT, HI2014, and KEGG databases. We reviewed all 
predicted sub-networks and identified the cohesin complex with three additional 
genes (STAGI1, PDSSA and PDS5B; Extended Data Fig. 4e, f). 

Pathway analysis. Biological pathways for candidate driver genes were assigned 
using public pathway databases (KEGG and version 2.0 of the NCI RAS Pathway, 
https://www.cancer.gov/PublishedContent/Images/images/nci/organization/ras/ 
blog/ras-pathway-v2.__v60096472.jpg), literature reviews, and biological networks 
produced by HotNet2. For each pathway in each histotype, a tumour was counted 
if any genes of that pathway were mutated. The percentage of variants in genes 
unique to paediatric cancers was calculated by excluding genes reported in the 
three TCGA pan-cancer studies’. 

Mutual exclusivity and co-occurrence of mutations. We tested mutual exclusivity 
and co-occurrence of mutations for the 142 driver genes. For each histotype, we 
performed this analysis in two separate sample sets: (1) samples with WGS (T-ALL 
with WES and SNP6), and (2) WGS and WES together (only SNVs and indels con- 
sidered to avoid detection bias due to platform differences for CNVs and structural 
variants). For a gene pair A and B (mutated in five or more samples), we performed 
two-sided Fisher’s exact test according to their mutation status. The R package 
qvalue*! was used to control for multiple testing. Although the co-occurrence test 
is well-powered for most gene pairs, we recognize that the mutual exclusivity test 
is not powered for most gene pairs, and pairs with P < 0.05 were reported even if 
Q> 0.05 (Supplementary Table 3). 

Saturation analysis. To study the effect of sample size on detecting driver genes, 
we performed down-sampling analysis in the pan-cancer cohort and in each 
histotype’, for GRIN and MutSigCV separately. For each combination, we repeated 
the statistical analysis for a series of subsets of cases from 1 to the total number of 
samples. The number of genes (of the 142 driver genes) with false discovery rate 
less than 0.01 were counted for the corresponding subset. Analysis for individual 
histotypes was limited to those with at least 200 samples (osteosarcomas and Wilms 
tumours excluded). 

Somatic variant pathogenicity analysis. We implemented a somatic mutation clas- 
sifier Medal_Ceremony” (M.N.E. et al., unpublished) to identify additional driver 
variants in genes that did not pass the statistical testing. Pathogenic variants include 
(1) hotspot SNVs and indel mutations for known cancer genes in any cancer 
type; (2) pathogenic mutations in ClinVar; (3) truncation mutations in known 
tumour suppressor genes that were expressed in the cancer histotype; and (4) 
known recurrent gene fusions, focal deletions, truncations, and amplifications 
that affect key pathways of any cancer type and that were simultaneously corro- 
borated by an aberrant expression profile. We identified 184 variants in another 
82 genes (Supplementary Table 4). BRAF was the most frequently mutated, with 
nine variants. 

We also reviewed novel hotspot mutations detected in three or more samples. 
After removing low-confidence mutations and those without expression, one 
hotspot was found (MAP3K4 G1366R, n= 4). Recurrent internal tandem 
duplication (ITD) was also reviewed for evidence in both DNA and RNA, yielding 
the discovery of UBTF-ITD in AML. 

Tumour purity assessment. We used regions with copy number loss or copy 
neutral LOH as well as SNVs (coding and noncoding) from diploid regions to 


estimate tumour purity. For regions with LOH, a previously described method 
was used’”. For SNVs, an unsupervised clustering analysis was performed with the 
R package mclust. Tumour purity was defined to be two times the highest cluster 
centre that was <0.5. The maximal CNA and SNV purity was used. 

We compared our estimates with blast counts for 197 AML and 9 B-ALL 

samples. Of the 135 tumours with blast count >70% (value ‘many’ in clinical file 
was mapped as >70%), we identified 127 (94%) with purities >70% (seven of the 
other eight tumours had purities >50%). An additional 40 tumours were estimated 
with purities >70%, although their blast count was below 70%. Thirty-one tumours 
were classified as low purity (<70%) by both our analysis and blast count. 
KRAS isoform analysis. We investigated alternative splicing in KRAS (Extended 
Data Fig. 6), as differential oncogenic activity of mutant alleles expressed in KRAS 
4a or 4b isoforms has been reported previously*”. We detected splice junction 
reads connecting exon 3 to one of the two novel acceptor sites in the last intron 
(53 bp apart). This aberrant splicing is predicted to create two novel isoforms, each 
incorporating one of the two novel exons (40 bp and 93 bp, respectively) located 
2.2kb downstream of exon 4A (Extended Data Fig. 6b). These novel isoforms 
would form truncated KRAS proteins (154/150 amino acid), each retaining the 
GTPase domain but losing the hypervariable region that is critical for targeting 
KRAS to the plasma membrane”. 

One of the two novel isoforms (novel isoform 2) was detected in myeloid cells 
from three healthy donors (data not shown). Protein products of KRAS isoforms 
in AML cells were analysed by western blot (Supplementary Notes 5, 6). 
RNA-seq data analysis. RNA-seq data were mapped with StrongArm”’, and 
rearrangements identified with CICERO”, followed by manual review. We per- 
formed RNA-seq clustering to confirm the tissue of origin and analysed immune 
infiltration using ESTIMATE™ and CIBERSORT®? (Extended Data Fig. 7, 
Supplementary Notes 7, 8). 

Allele-specific expression (ASE) in RNA-seq. CGI and WES allele counts were 
combined whenever possible. Point mutations were required to have DNA and 
RNA coverage >20. Variants with |RNA_MAF - DNA_MAF|>0.2 and a false 
discovery rate of <0.01 (calculated with R package qvalue*! on two-sided Fisher’s 
exact test P) were considered to show ASE. Within-sample analysis was performed 
to distinguish ASE from potential artefacts caused by normal-in-tumour contami- 
nation (Extended Data Fig. 8d, Supplementary Note 9, Supplementary Table 5). 
Single-cell targeted re-sequencing. One cryopreserved vial each from 
patients PAPWIU and PABLDZ was thawed using the ThawSTAR system 
(MedCision) and then diluted in RPMI supplemented with 1% BSA. The cells 
were then washed five times with Cl DNA-seq wash buffer according to the 
manufacturer’s instructions (Fluidigm), counted and viability estimated using 
the LUNA-FL system (Logos Biosystems), then diluted to 300 cells per jul and 
loaded in a small Cl DNA-seq chip according to the manufacturer’s instruc- 
tions (Fluidigm, except the suspension buffer to cell ratio was changed from 
4:6 to 6:4). The cells also underwent an on-chip LIVE/DEAD viability stain 
(Thermo Fisher). Each capture site was imaged using a Leica inverted micro- 
scope and phase contrast images, as well as fluorescent images with GFP and 
Y3 filters, were acquired to determine the number of cells captured and the 
viability of each. The cells then underwent lysis, neutralization, and MDA 
WGA according to the manufacturer’s instructions (Fluidigm) using the 
GenomePhiv2 MDA kit (GE Life Sciences). One C1 chip was run per patient. 
Selected variants and germline SNPs then underwent microfluidic PCR-based 
targeted resequencing in the bulk sample or genomes amplified from the single 
cells using the Access Array System as previously described”*. Target-specific assays 
were designed using primer3plus (https://probes.pw.usda.gov/batchprimer3/) 
and employed oligos purchased from Integrated DNA Technologies; multiplexing 
was performed according to guidelines in the Access Array manual (Fluidigm). 
All samples were loaded with the Access Array loader and underwent PCR cycling 
in an FC] system, followed by sample-specific barcoding using standard PCR, 
all according to the manufacturer's instructions (Fluidigm). Amplicons were run 
on the MiSeq using v2 chemistry with 2 x 150-bp paired-end reads (Illumina), 
using custom sequencing primers, according to the Access Array manual 
(Fluidigm). 

Single-cell sequencing data analysis. Mapped BAM files for each of the 96 
single-cell assays were genotyped for all designed markers. Assays with two 
captured cells (6 assays for both cases) or assays with fewer than 50% of designed 
markers with coverage 10 or greater, were dropped, resulting in 48 assays 
for case PAPWIU (Supplementary Table 6) and 64 assays for case PRPEWB 
(Supplementary Table 7). The assays were called tumour cells if they had one 
or more somatic markers with MAFs greater than 0.05. Germline markers with 
MAFs greater than 0.05 were called positive. The R package pheatmap was used 
to visualize the single-cell data using hierarchical clustering with ‘binary’ distance 
and ‘complete’ agglomeration method. 

Code availability. Custom codes are available from the authors upon request. 
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Data availability. The somatic variants used for this study are available at the 
National Cancer Institute TARGET Data Matrix (https://ocg.cancer.gov/programs/ 
target/data-matrix) and our ProteinPaint”® portal (https://pecan.stjude.org/pro- 
teinpaint/study/pan-target), which also hosts variant data generated by Grébner 
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Extended Data Figure 1 | Cohort description and workflow. a, Venn 
diagram of samples analysed by whole-exome (WES), whole genome 
(CGI) and whole transcriptome (RNA-seq) sequencing in this cohort. 

b, c, Sample-level sequencing status of the entire cohort (b) and those with 
WGS data (c, SNP6 for T-ALL). d, Age distribution for each histotype. 
Median, first and third quartiles are indicated by horizontal bars. Sample 
sizes are indicated in parentheses. Percentage of cases with age over 20 
years are indicated. e, Analytical workflow. The tumour/normal BAM 
files of WES data were analysed by our in-house pipeline followed by 
manual quality control. The mutation annotation format files generated 
by CGI were downloaded from TARGET Data Matrix (see Methods) 
and analysed by a pipeline developed for this dataset, including SNVs, 


PASZZE (AML) 


CAAAAB (WT) 


PARDAX (OS) 


indels and structural variants. CAN and LOH were analysed using read 
counts of germline SNPs in the mutation annotation format files. Manual 
quality control was also performed. For RNA-seq data, the FASTQ files 
were re-mapped and fusions and ITDs were analysed with CICERO. 

The resultant mutations were analysed by GRIN (SNVs, indels, CNAs, 
structural variants and fusions) and MutSigCV (SNVs and indels) to 
discover 142 recurrently mutated genes. f, One representative sample with 
chromothripsis for each histotype. CNAs are shown in the inner circle, 
orange indicates copy gain and blue indicates copy loss. Intra- and inter- 
chromosomal rearrangements are shown as green and purple curves, 
respectively. 
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Extended Data Figure 2 | See next page for caption. 
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Extended Data Figure 2 | Eight B-ALL samples with signatures of UV 
exposure. a, List of samples with UV signatures detected. b, Inference 
of ethnicity for cases CAAABF and PANXDR from 654 TARGET CGI 
samples by principal component analysis (Supplementary Note 10). 

c, Total spectrum of mutational signatures of the eight UV mutation 
samples. d, SNVs of case CAAABF have a cross-validation rate of 90.4% 
with Illumina WGS data. e, High concordance of MAF values of SNVs 
derived from CGI and Illumina WGS, categorized by UV and non-UV 
mutations. Listed are Pearson’s correlation coefficient (r) and P value 
derived from linear regression. Numbers of SNVs are indicated in 
parentheses. f, Inter-chromosomal distance and density plots for UV 
and non-UV mutations in case CAAABF. Top, inter-mutational distance 
(logio scale) of UV (orange dots) and non-UV (black dots) mutations. 
Chromosomal level gain and loss statuses are indicated. The results 
indicate uniform distribution of mutations with or without UV signature 


across the genome. Middle and bottom panels show density plots of 

UV- and non-UV-mutations, respectively, categorized by chromosomal 
loss (red) and diploid (blue) status in corresponding tumour samples. 
Estimated cluster centres are indicated by corresponding colours. The 
expected MAFs for clonal mutations at given purity and chromosomal 
ploidy status of corresponding tumour are listed in the bottom panel. The 
density plots show that mutations with UV signatures are clonal after 
adjusting for ploidy. g, Inter-chromosomal distance and density plots 

for the other seven cases (key shown in f). h, ALL incidence by ethnicity 
obtained from the most recent registry (1973-2014) of SEER Program 
research data (Supplementary Note 11). i, Mutation spectrum for all SNVs 
(All) and for UV SNVs (T-5) for each of eight cases. Total number of SNVs 
and cosine similarity with COSMIC signature-7 are indicated in each 
panel. 
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Extended Data Figure 3 | Driver mutation landscape in paediatric 
cancers. a, The number of samples mutated in each histotype is shown 
with colours coded as in Fig. 2. The presence of each gene in the Cancer 
Gene Census (Census) and prior pan-cancer studies of The Cancer 
Genome Atlas (TCGA) project are indicated. Pathway membership is also 
labelled for each gene. Somatic alterations in T-ALL were based on coding 
SNVs and indels from WES and CNAs from SNP array. b, Percentage of 
samples with focal (<2 Mb) and non-focal (>2 Mb) deletions in CDKN2A. 
In the focal deletion category, samples with a second hit (either a second 
CNA or a copy neutral LOH) were categorized as ‘focal_homo_loss. 

For B-ALL, 27 of 218 (12%) non-focal samples had arm-level (such as 
hyperdiplod or hypodiploid B-ALL) CNAs on chromosome 9. Nine of 218 
(4%) B-ALL cases had homozygous CDKN2A deletions with sizes from 2.1 
Mb to 7.2 Mb and were counted as non-focal. TCGA data (no ALL data 
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available) were downloaded in December 2015. The number of samples 

is indicated for each histotype. c, Top five genes mutated exclusively in 
each histotype. d, Top five genes mutated in leukaemias. e, Top five genes 
mutated in both leukaemias and solid tumours. f, MAF distribution of 
point mutations in driver genes. Top, density plot of tumour purity for 
each histotype. Percentages of samples with tumour purity >70% are 
indicated. Bottom, MAF distribution of point mutations in driver genes. 
Aggregated distribution for all driver genes is shown at the top (‘All driver 
muts’), as well as all driver genes in diploid regions (for CGI data, CNA 
|seg.mean| < 0.2, |logRatio| < 0.2, and LOH seg.mean < 0.1; for T-ALL 
SNP array data, CNA |seg.mean| < 0.2). For each biological process 
defined in Fig. 3, the MAF distribution is shown for the genes with the five 
highest mutation frequencies that are mutated in more than five samples. 
The number of mutations in each histotype is shown. 
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Extended Data Figure 4 | Example driver mutations. a, Diverse 
mutation types of STAG2. Variants are coloured by histotype as in Fig. 2. 
Circles and half-moons represent mutations and structural alterations, 
respectively. Bottom panel shows RNA-seq for an SNV at the —8 
position of STAG2 exon 7, which created a de novo splice site resulting 
in an out-of-frame transcript. b-d, Truncating mutations by deletion or 
ITD. e, Cohesin complex detected by HotNet2 analysis. f, Samples with 
mutations in cohesion complex. g-k, Selected examples of singleton 
oncogenic activation caused by high level amplifications including 
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Extended Data Figure 5 | Down-sampling analysis of gene discovery. 
The analysis was performed on point mutations with MutSigCV and on 
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Extended Data Figure 6 | Expression of novel KRAS isoforms. a, KRAS 
RNA-seq reads spanning splice junctions in AML samples. Each junction 
is shown as a circle labelled by counts of detected samples, with lines 
connecting the splice sites. The circle’s y-axis position represents the 
median supporting read count. Canonical junctions are coloured blue 
and novel junctions red. b, RNA-seq reads in the last intron of KRAS 
illustrate the two novel exons detected in a B-ALL sample (PAPHMH). 
Novel splicing acceptor sites are indicated by red arrows. c, Junction reads 
for KRAS in the same B-ALL sample. Canonical KRAS exons are shown 
as green horizontal bars while novel exons are shown in red (top) and the 
RNA-seq coverage at the KRAS gene locus is shown below. The two novel 
exons are indicated with red arrows. d, Expression of two novel isoforms 
with KRAS4a as a control. Percentage of samples expressing these isoforms 
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are indicated. Median, first and third quartiles are indicated by horizontal 
bars. Sample sizes are indicated in parentheses. e, Protein domains for 
KRAS4a, KRAS4b and two novel isoforms. f, KRAS expression (FPKM) 
in AML samples analysed in this study, categorized by the four isoforms. 
g, Western blot for KRAS in 293T cells. Cells were transfected with empty 
vector (lane 1), tagged wild-type KRAS (lane 2), novel isoform 1 (lane 3) 
and novel isoform 2 (lane 4). Protein products of the two novel KRAS 
isoforms are indicated by red arrows. h, Western blot for KRAS in two 
patient tumour samples (PARMZF and PAPWHS). Protein products of 
the two novel isoforms were not detected in these two samples. For g and 
h, the experiments were performed in duplicate and similar results were 
observed (see Supplementary Fig. 1 for gel source data). 
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Extended Data Figure 8 | Analysis of allele-specific expression. 

a, Mutant allele and total read count for SMC6 D1069N in DNA and 

RNA of NBL case PAPZYP. This is to illustrate variants with suppressed 
mutant allele expression despite high DNA MAF and a high level of gene 
expression in RNA-seq. P value was calculated using two-sided Fisher’s 
exact test. DNA coverage of the MYCN and SMC6 region indicating 
multiple segments with high amplification (estimated at 26 copies). 
Details of the last three exons (E26, E27 and E28) of SMC6 are shown with 
DNA structural variants highlighted by vertical red bars. The mutation 
SMC6 D1069N is present in a region disrupted by structural variants, 
which dissociate the last three exons from the rest of SMC6. The high 
DNA MAF was therefore within a gene fragment that could not be 
transcribed and the expressed reference allele was from the intact gene. 

b, Non-expressed truncating (black) and non-truncating (blue) mutations 
showed a similar (P= 0.52, two-sided Wilcoxon rank-sum test) median 
MAF (horizontal black lines). The number of SNVs in each category is 
shown in parentheses. c, Hot spot mutations exhibited elevated mutant 
allele expression. Each mutation is shown as an oval positioned by its DNA 
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Shown are two samples with hotspot SNVs (red dots in cases PAPEWB 
and PATPBS) and two samples with truncating mutations (red circles in 
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coding mutations. The purity of each tumour is indicated. Dots represent 
SNVs and circles represent indels. Smaller symbols indicate the presence 
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Extended Data Figure 9 | Allele-specific expression of WT1 and JAK2. 
a, b, Hierarchical clustering of single-cell sequencing data for AML case 
PAPWIU, in which rows were ordered by clustering (a) or by position (b). 
Each row represents one germline SNP and each column isa single cell. 
Three clusters (11p LOH, Other, and 11p diploid) were detected according 
to variant allele frequency, ranging from 0.0 (green) to 1.0 (red). The top 
two rows indicate the cell type (tumour or normal) and WT1 D447N 
mutation status. b, Variants within the WT locus are highlighted with 

a blue box. The cluster ‘Other’ matches the 11p LOH cluster within the 
WTI locus as the samples in this cluster had mono-allelic genotypes at 
WTI, probably caused by a focal deletion. The cluster ‘Other’ could also be 
caused by chimeric cells. However, as all cells in this cluster have the same 
pattern matching, the 11p LOH clusters within the WT1 gene (the blue 
box in b represents the genomic location of chr11:32,410,002-32,461,785 
and WT1 is located at chr11:32,409,322-32,457,081). A WT focal deletion 
better explains the profile in ‘Other’ c, All nine missense WT1 mutations 
with DNA and RNA data. The lowest RNA coverage is 16 for WT1 R445P 


in AML case PABLDZ. Five mutations exhibiting allele-specific expression 
mutations (two-sided Fisher’s exact test P< 0.01; exact P values also listed 
for each mutation) are highlighted in blue (grey for P> 0.01). AML case 
PABLDZ (WT1 R445P) had LOH at the WT! locus; LOH was present 

in the predominant clone at the diagnosis and may mask the presence of 
ASE ina subclone. d, e, Two JAK2 mutations (R683S and D873N) were 
detected in B-ALL case PAPEWB, in which D873N showed ASE (DNA 
MAF is 3/38, RNA MAF is 28/74, Fisher's exact test P< 0.01). A single- 
cell sequencing experiment was designed to investigate whether the ASE 
could be attributed to subclonal CNA undetectable in the bulk tumour. 

d, The 27 germline SNPs in JAK2 locus were selected along with the two 
somatic JAK2 mutations and the other 46 somatic variants. e, Heat map 

of genotype clusters generated from the 64 assays (4 bulk and 60 single 
cells) passing single-cell sequencing quality control and the original CGI 
genotype data. The absence of a cluster of mono-allelic genotypes indicates 
the absence of 9p LOH, which in turn confirms ASE of D873N. 
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Extended Data Figure 10 | Pathway-centric overview of mutational 
landscape in paediatric cancers. a, Heat map of somatic mutations in 
selected pathways across six histotypes. b, Pie chart of mutation frequency 
in selected pathways. The number of samples in the calculation is 


indicated for each histotype. An interactive version of the data is available 
at the ProteinPaint portal (https://pecan.stjude.org/proteinpaint/study/ 
pan-target). 
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Human hippocampal neurogenesis drops sharply in 
children to undetectable levels in adults 


Shawn F. Sorrells!?*, Mercedes F. Paredes!**, Arantxa Cebrian-Silla+, Kadellyn Sandoval!*, Dashi Qi’, Kevin W. Kelley!, 
David James!, Simone Mayer)’, Julia Chang®, Kurtis I. Auguste*, Edward F. Chang’, Antonio J. Gutierrez’, 
Arnold R. Kriegstein!*, Gary W. Mathern®’, Michael C. Oldham”, Eric J. Huang!°, Jose Manuel Garcia- Verdugo’, 


Zhengang Yang® & Arturo Alvarez-Buylla!? 


New neurons continue to be generated in the subgranular zone of the 
dentate gyrus of the adult mammalian hippocampus! ©. This process 
has been linked to learning and memory, stress and exercise, and is 
thought to be altered in neurological disease™'°. In humans, some 
studies have suggested that hundreds of new neurons are added to 
the adult dentate gyrus every day!!, whereas other studies find many 
fewer putative new neurons!*"!*, Despite these discrepancies, it is 
generally believed that the adult human hippocampus continues to 
generate new neurons. Here we show that a defined population of 
progenitor cells does not coalesce in the subgranular zone during 
human fetal or postnatal development. We also find that the number 
of proliferating progenitors and young neurons in the dentate gyrus 
declines sharply during the first year of life and only a few isolated 
young neurons are observed by 7 and 13 years of age. In adult 
patients with epilepsy and healthy adults (18-77 years; n = 17 post- 
mortem samples from controls; n = 12 surgical resection samples 
from patients with epilepsy), young neurons were not detected in 
the dentate gyrus. In the monkey (Macaca mulatta) hippocampus, 
proliferation of neurons in the subgranular zone was found in early 
postnatal life, but this diminished during juvenile development as 
neurogenesis decreased. We conclude that recruitment of young 
neurons to the primate hippocampus decreases rapidly during the 
first years of life, and that neurogenesis in the dentate gyrus does not 
continue, or is extremely rare, in adult humans. The early decline in 
hippocampal neurogenesis raises questions about how the function 
of the dentate gyrus differs between humans and other species in 
which adult hippocampal neurogenesis is preserved. 

We used 59 post-mortem and post-operative samples of the human 
hippocampus (Supplementary Table 1) to investigate the presence of 
progenitor cells and young neurons from fetal to adulthood stages. At 
14 gestational weeks, at the peak of proliferation in the fetal dentate 
gyrus (DG)'°, many dividing (Ki-67~) neural progenitors (SOX1* 
(ref. 16) and SOX2* (ref. 17)) were observed in the dentate neuroep- 
ithelium (dNE; Fig. 1a, Extended Data Fig. la~c and Supplementary 
Video 1). A continuous region of Ki-67*SOX1* and Ki-67tSOX2* 
cells, associated with ribbons of nestin*vimentin™ fibres and cells, 
was observed between the dNE and the proximal blade of the DG. 
At 22 gestational weeks, the proliferating cells between the dNE 
and the DG were greatly diminished, and most Ki-67*SOX1* or 
Ki-67*SOX2* cells in the hippocampus were found in the hilus (Fig. 1b 
and Extended Data Fig. 1d-f). By this age, most young neurons 
(DCX*PSA-NCAM* cells), were concentrated in the granule cell 


layer (GCL) proximal to the dNE (Fig. 1c). By contrast, the distal GCL 
contained higher numbers of mature NeuN* neurons (Extended Data 
Fig. 1g, h), suggesting a gradient of maturation. 

To look for the formation of a proliferative subgranular zone (SGZ), 
we characterized dividing and progenitor cells in the hman DG from 
fetal development to adulthood. At 22 gestational weeks, Ki-67* cells 
were predominantly observed in the hilus and next to the distal GCL 
(Figs 1b, 2a). By early postnatal life, Ki-67~ cells remained distributed 
throughout the hilus and GCL (Fig. 2a). The number of Ki-67*Sox1* 
or Ki-67*Sox2* cells decreased in the hilus during the first year of life 
(Fig. 2b-d), but these cells did not form a discrete layer beneath the 
GCL at any of the ages studied (Fig. 2a-d). There were rare instances of 
SOX2*Ki-67* cells in the DG of a 35-year-old individual, but these cells 
were BLBP~ and were dispersed throughout the hippocampus. Light 
and electron microscopy images of samples obtained from individuals 
at 22 gestational weeks, birth and 7, 18 and 48 years of age did not reveal 
a layer of cells with progenitor characteristics adjacent to the GCL 
(Extended Data Figs 2a-c, 3). Ki-67*BLBP* cells were found in the 
developing DG during fetal and early postnatal stages, but BLBP* cells 
were Ki-67~ in juvenile and adult brains and were located primarily 
in the molecular layer (Extended Data Figs 1a, 2b). Furthermore, 
immunostaining for nestin, vimentin or GFAP in brain sections from 
individuals that were 7 years of age and older did not show cells next 
to the DG or in the hilus that had the typical neural progenitor/stem 
cell morphology of radial astrocytes (also known as radial or type-I 
cells)*+!8, BLBP and vimentin were depleted from the hilus and were 
predominantly expressed in mature stellar astrocytes in the molecular 
layer in brains from individuals that were 7 years of age and older. 
GFAP-expressing cells that remained in the adult hilus were stellate 
ALDHIL1* astrocytes with thin fibres that extended through the hilus 
and GCL (Extended Data Figs 3a, d, 4). These cells were not Ki-67* 
or found in mitosis. These results indicate that a germinal SGZ does 
not form next to the human GCL, and that proliferating cells, which 
express progenitor/stem cell markers, are mostly depleted from the 
hilus by 7 years of age. 

We next investigated the presence of young neurons in the post- 
natal, human DG. At birth, DCX*PSA-NCAM‘ cells were located 
across the GCL, frequently in clusters (Fig. 3a, b). The number of 
DCXtTPSA-NCAM¢ cells in the GCL decreased from 1,618 +780 
(mean +s.d.) cells per mm’ at birth to 292.9 + 142.8 cells per mm/ at 1 
year of age. By 7 years of age, 12.4+5.3 DCXtPSA-NCAM* cells per 
mm? were found in the GCL and at 13 years of age, the GCL contained 
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Figure 1 | Early fetal development of the human DG. a, Left, schematic 
of one hemisphere at 14 gestational weeks (GW), coronal section showing 
the lateral ventricle (LV) and ganglionic eminence (GE). Middle and right, 
immunofluorescence images. Ki-67*SOX1* cells were found in the dorsal 
(dHP) and ventral (VHP) hippocampus. A, anterior; D, dorsal, L, lateral; 

P, posterior. b, Left, schematic of one hemisphere at 22 gestational weeks, 
coronal section. Middle and right, SOX1*Ki-67* cells in the hilus and 
GCL (arrows). c, Distribution of DCXTPSA-NCAM‘ cells at 14 gestational 
weeks and 22 gestational weeks. The arrow indicates the end of the GCL 
most proximal to the dNE. The distal end of the GCL contained fewer 
young neurons (arrowhead). Scale bars, 1 mm (a, b (middle)) and 

100m (a, b (right), c). Staining was replicated at least three times (n = 1 at 
14 gestational weeks; n = 3 at 22 gestational weeks). 


2.4+0.74 DCX*PSA-NCAM*¢* cells per mm? (that is, approximately 
1-2 DCX*tPSA-NCAM*‘* cells per section; Fig. 3c—e and Extended Data 
Fig. 5). DCX* cells in the DG of infants (1 year old or less) not only 
expressed PSA-NCAM, but also frequently had the simple elongated 
morphology of young neurons (Extended Data Fig. 5b). By contrast, 
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light and electron microscopy images of sections from the brain of a 
7-year-old individual showed that the DG contained DCX* cells in 
different stages of maturation (Extended Data Fig. 6a). DCX* cells 
in the hippocampus of a 13-year-old individual had a more mature 
morphology (Fig. 3e), expressed NeuN and had distinct axons and 
dendrites (Extended Data Fig. 5c). We examined hippocampuses of 
17 individuals that were between 18 and 77 years old when they 
died (Supplementary Table 1) for evidence of young neurons. In two 
adults (sample numbers 24 and 26), we also studied the ventricular 
wall and found rare DCX* cells with a migratory morphology in the 
ventricular-subventricular zone!®”, providing a positive control 
(Extended Data Fig. 6b). We found no evidence of DCX*PSA-NCAM* 
young neurons in the hilus or GCL of the hippocampuses from these 
individuals (Extended Data Figs 5d, 6b). At three weeks of age, there 
were many DCXtTUJ1* young neurons in the GCL, however, we did 
not detect these cells at 19 or 36 years of age. In adults, we observed 
TUJ1* fibres that belonged to many mature neurons (Extended Data 
Fig. 6c). PSA-NCAMt cells were present in the hilus and GCL of adult 
brains, but these cells had a mature neuronal morphology and were 
NeuN* (Extended Data Fig. 5d-f). Using single-molecule in situ 
hybridization labelling of DCX transcripts, we detected many DCX* 
cells in the GCL at 14 gestational weeks, but only weak signal in very 
few, widely distributed cells at 13 years (Extended Data Fig. 6d). A 
subpopulation of cells with round nuclei was occasionally labelled by 
DCX antibodies. These DCX* cells had multiple processes, were not 
restricted to the hippocampus, expressed the glial markers IBA1 or 
OLIG2, and had ultrastructural features of glia (Extended Data Fig. 7). 

We also analysed the proliferation of progenitor cells and the pres- 
ence of young neurons in surgical resections of patients with epilepsy 
that contained the hippocampus (Supplementary Table 1). In these 
samples, Ki-67*BLBP*tSOX2* or Ki-67*SOX1tvimentin™ cells were 
present in the hilus and GCL of a 10-month-old individual, but were 
absent from the sample of an 11-year-old individual (Extended Data 
Fig. 8a, b). We also found many DCX* PSA-NCAM*‘* cells at 10 months, 
whereas only a few cells per section were found in samples from a 
7-year-old individual and none were found in 13 surgical resections 
from individuals that were older than 11 years of age (Extended Data 
Fig. 8c-g). There was no evidence of a discrete layer of dividing cells or 
young neurons in any of the adult cases with epilepsy that we studied. 

We next searched for proliferative progenitors and young neurons 
in the rhesus macaque (M. mulatta). Early studies”, in which 
thymidine-labelling was used, found no evidence of newly generated 
neurons in adult macaques (17 years old), but subsequent work”! using 
injections of 5-bromodeoxyuridine (BrdU, a thymidine analogue that 
labels newly generated cells) were used, have suggested that low lev- 
els of neurogenesis occur, even in the DG of 23-year-old monkeys. 
At embryonic day (E)150, we observed remnants of the migratory 
stream between the dNE and the proximal blade of the developing 
DG (Extended Data Fig. 9a). Ki-67* and DCX‘ cells consolidated into 
a layer in the SGZ between E150 and birth (Fig. 4 and Extended Data 
Fig. 9a—c). Between birth and 1.5 years of age, the number of Ki-67* 
cells decreased eightfold and the macaque SGZ became less defined 
(Fig. 4a). The average number of proliferating cells decreased 35-fold 
between 1.5 and 7 years of age (Fig. 4e). A continuous SGZ was not 
detected in macaques that were older than 7 years. Instead, isolated, 
small, dark cells and occasional Ki-67* cells were observed next to 
the GCL (Fig. 4a and Extended Data Fig. 9b). Similarly, the number 
of DCX*PSA-NCAM¢* young neurons decreased during this period, 
becoming sparse and discontinuous by 7 years of age (Fig. 4b-d, f). 
Most DCX*PSA-NCAM*‘* cells in samples from macaques that were 
5 years and older had round nuclei and extensive dendritic trees 
(Fig. 4c, d and Extended Data Fig. 9d), but some retained the elongated 
morphology and ultrastructure of young neurons (Fig. 4d, g). Although 
DCX* cells in the DG of 22- and 23-year-old macaques were rare, they 
were readily found in the ventricular-subventricular zone and rostral 
migratory stream’ (Extended Data Fig. 9e). We next used BrdU to 
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Figure 2 | Human DG proliferation declines sharply during infancy 
and a layer of proliferating progenitors does not form in the SGZ. 

a, Maps of Ki-67* (green) cells in the DG from samples of individuals that 
were between 22 gestational weeks and 35 years of age; GCL in blue. 

b, Ki-67*SOX1* and Ki-67+SOX2* cells (arrows) are distributed across 


label recently dividing cells in two 1.5-year-old macaques; at this age the 
SGZ contained markers of progenitors and young neurons (Extended 
Data Fig. 9f, g). We checked for BrdU staining 10 and 15 weeks after 
five days of twice-daily BrdU (50 mg kg~’) injections. DCX*BrdUT 
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the hilus and GCL and the number of double-positive cells decreases 
between 22 gestational weeks and 1 year of age. c, d, Quantification 

of Ki-67* (c) and Ki-67*SOX2* (d) cells in the hilus and GCL. For 
quantifications, dots indicate staining replicates (>3) (each age n= 1). 
Scale bars, 1 mm (a) and 100 1m (b). 


and a few NeuN* BrdU* cells were observed in the SGZ and GCL 
(Extended Data Fig. 9h, iand Supplementary Table 4). By contrast, in 
the brains of 7-year-old macaques that received the same BrdU treat- 
ment, we found no DCX* BrdU‘ cells in the SGZ 10 weeks after BrdU 
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Figure 3 | The number of young neurons declines in the human DG 
from infancy into childhood. a, DCX* cells at birth are distributed in a 
continuous field (left) or tight clusters (middle) and express PSA-NCAM 
(right). b, Outlines of cell types in the GCL at 22 gestational weeks, birth 
and 7 years of age. c, Quantification of DCXtTPSA-NCAM‘ cells in the 


DG. d, Maps of DCX*PSA-NCAM‘* cells (yellow dots; GCL, blue outline). 
e, DCXtPSA-NCAM* cells in the DG (birth to 77 years) are rare by 7 

and 13 years of age (arrows). For quantifications, dots indicate staining 
replicates (>3) (each age, n= 1). Scale bars, 1 mm (d), 201m (a, e) and 

5 um (b). 
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Figure 4 | The SGZ forms during macaque development but new 
neurons are rare in adults. a, b, Maps and immunostaining of Ki-67* cells 
(a) and DCX* cells (b) in the macaque SGZ (from E150 to 23 years of age). 
c, DCX*PSA-NCAM‘ cells in the SGZ (1.5 and 7 years). d, DCX*PSA- 
NCAM? or DCX*TUJ1* cells (23 years). e, f, Quantification of Ki-67T 
cells (e) and DCX*PSA-NCAM*‘ cells (f) in the macaque GCL, hilus 

and molecular layer (ML). n= 1 animal per age; dots indicate staining 
replicates (>3). g, Immunogold (DCX-Au) transmission electron 
microscopy of neurons (light green overlay) at different stages of 
maturation. Left, small DCX* cell; middle, DCX* cell with a short process, 
mitochondria and prominent endoplasmic reticulum (arrow); right, large 
DCX‘ cell with round soma, few organelles and an expansion into the 
GCL. Scale bars, 500 j1m (a, b (left)), 50 jm (a, b (right)), 20 1m (c, d) and 
1pm (g). 


treatment; 15 weeks after BrdU treatment, we found two DCX*BrdU* 
cells (Extended Data Fig. 9j and Supplementary Table 4). We did not 
find NeuNtBrdU* cells in the GCL of these 7-year-old monkeys. Given 
the higher level of neurogenesis observed in the 1.5-year-old macaque, 
we studied one monkey at this age 2h after a single BrdU injection. 
Many BrdU‘ cells that expressed the proliferative markers, Ki-67 and 
MCM2, and the progenitor marker, SOX2, were present in the SGZ 
(Extended Data Fig. 9h). Finally, we compared hippocampal gene 
expression profiles from macaque and human (Extended Data Fig. 10). 
A sharp decrease in DCX, TUJ1 and Ki-67 expression was observed 
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in both species. In normalized developmental time, the decrease in 
DCX-expressing cells was accelerated in human compared to macaque 
(Extended Data Fig. 10). We conclude that there is a marked decrease 
in neurogenesis in the macaque DG during juvenile development, and 
that rare DCX*PSA-NCAM* young neurons occur in adults. 

In the rodent brain, a proliferative SGZ consolidates around postna- 
tal day (P)10734, and neural stem cells within this region continue to 
generate new neurons into adulthood?. In the human brain, however, 
we did not find an equivalent proliferative region at any of the ages 
analysed. Ki-67* cells were distributed throughout the fetal and infant 
hilus and GCL. The adult human SGZ was devoid of precursor cells and 
young neurons, and instead contained many ALDH1L1*GFAP* cells. 
It is intriguing that we found rare examples of SOX2+Ki-67* cells in 
the adult DG, but these cells were not confined to the hilus or GCL and 
were BLBP~. We cannot exclude the possibility that neural stem cells 
in humans are BLBP™ or are highly dispersed, but we did not observe 
DCX*PSA-NCAM*‘ cells in these samples. The simplest explanation 
is that these cells are dividing local glia, many of which are known to 
express SOX2>”° (Extended Data Fig. 3c). The lack of a coalesced SGZ 
could explain the absence (or rarity) of DG neurogenesis in the adult 
human brain. 

The above findings do not support the notion that robust adult neu- 
rogenesis continues in the human hippocampus (see Supplementary 
Discussion). '*C dating on sorted NeuN* nuclei'! has suggested that 
many new neurons continue to be generated in the adult human 
hippocampus, with little decline with age, but additional evidence 
for high levels of progenitors or young neurons was not shown. 
Interestingly, considerable interindividual variation was observed in 
this study, and many individual samples had '“C levels consistent with 
no, or little, postnatal neuronal addition. Labelled neuronal cells in the 
GCL in patients that received a low dose of BrdU!, could possibly be 
explained by processes not associated with cell division’”* (Extended 
Data Fig. 7f). Other groups find a sharp decline with age in prolifera- 
tion and markers of DG neurogenesis!”!*”?, consistent with the above 
findings. It has been suggested that a few new neurons continue to 
be produced in adults based on DCX expression detected by PCR or 
western blot!*?°*", However, glial cells can express DCX” (Extended 
Data Fig. 7c-e), possibly explaining some of these expression data. The 
lack of young neurons in our adult human DG samples could be due 
to processes linked to disease and/or death. However, similar results 
were obtained in DG from intraoperative samples or from patients 
with diverse causes of death. By contrast, young neurons were found in 
epilepsy samples from children and in our control paediatric cases, 
despite diverse clinical histories. In contrast to our observations in 
humans, we observed a germinal SGZ in the young macaques. We 
found that neurogenesis continues postnatally in macaques, but like 
humans, this process declined in juveniles and adults, consistent with 
previous *H-thymidine and BrdU studies*?!". If neurogenesis con- 
tinues in the adult human hippocampus, this is a rare phenomenon, 
raising questions of how human DG plasticity differs from other species 
in which adult hippocampal neurogenesis is abundant. Interestingly, 
a lack of neurogenesis in the hippocampus has been suggested for 
aquatic mammals (dolphins, porpoises and whales)°, species known 
for their large brains, longevity and complex behaviour. Understanding 
the limitations of adult neurogenesis in humans and other species is 
fundamental to interpreting findings from animal models. 


Online Content Methods, along with any additional Extended Data display items and 
Source Data, are available in the online version of the paper; references unique to 
these sections appear only in the online paper. 
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METHODS 


Human tissue collection. Thirty-seven post-mortem specimens from controls and 
twenty-two post-operative neurosurgical specimens from patients with epilepsy 
were collected for this study (Supplementary Table 1). Tissue was collected at the 
following institutions with previous patient consent in strict observance of the legal 
and institutional ethical regulations of each participating institution: (1) The 
University of California, San Francisco (UCSF) Committee on Human Research. 
Protocols were approved by the Human Gamete, Embryo and Stem Cell Research 
Committee (Institutional Review Board) at UCSE. (2) The Ethical Committee 
for Biomedical Investigation, Hospital La Fe (2015/0447) and the University 
of Valencia Ethical Commission for Human Investigation. (3) In accordance 
with institutional guidelines and study design approval by the Institutional 
Review Board (Ethics Committee) of Shanghai Medical College (20110307- 
085, 20120302-099). (4) Specimens collected at UCLA had Institutional Review 
Board-approved informed consents for research along with HIPAA author- 
izations signed by parents or responsible guardians, as per the UCLA Human 
Research Protection Program. For infant cases, when the brain was at full term 
(37-40 gestational weeks) and autopsy was performed within two days after 
birth, we refer to the case as ‘birth. We collected tissue blocks from the tempo- 
ral lobe, posteriorly from the amygdaloid complex to the posterior end of the 
inferior horn of the lateral ventricle. Autopsy samples had a post-mortem inter- 
val of less than 48h, and samples from patients with epilepsy had less than 1h 
to fixation (in 4% paraformaldehyde (PFA) or 10% formalin). For two adult 
brains (35-years old and 39-years old), the individuals were perfused within 
3-5h of death with 4% PFA during autopsy via the carotid artery and placed in 
fixative. All brains were typically cut into approximately 1.5-cm blocks, fixed 
in 4% PFA for an additional two days, cryoprotected in a 30% sucrose solution, 
and then frozen in embedding medium (OCT). Blocks were cut into 30-j»m 
sections on a cryostat and mounted on glass slides for immunohistochemistry. 
For each case, we cresyl-stained a minimum of three sections at different levels 
to confirm anatomical landmarks and orientation of the sample. Neurosurgical 
excisions of the temporal lobe, which included the hippocampus, were performed 
as part of resection treatment in patients with intractable epilepsy as previously 
described*. We recorded the anatomical origin of each intra-operative specimen 
with intra-operative neuronavigation. Intra-operative specimen assessments were 
independently confirmed by a neuropathologist. We performed immunohisto- 
chemistry staining on surgical sections to look for the expression of PROX1 to 
confirm the location of the GCL. 

Macaque tissue preparation. All animal care and experiments were conducted 
in accordance with the Fudan University Shanghai Medical College and UC Davis 
guidelines. Embryonic, neonatal, juvenile and adult macaque monkeys, M. mulatta, 
of both sexes at various ages (Supplementary Table 2), were obtained from the 
Kunming Primate Research Center of the Chinese Academy of Sciences (Kunming, 
China), Suzhou Xishan Zhongke Laboratory Animal Co., Ltd (Suzhou, China) and 
the UC Davis Primate Research Center (Davis, USA). For immunohistochemical 
staining, postnatal monkeys were deeply anaesthetized and then perfused with PBS 
followed by 4% PFA. The brains were removed and post-fixed with 4% PFA for 
12-48h. Postnatal brains were then cut coronally into approximately 1.0-2.0-cm 
slabs and cryoprotected in 30% sucrose in 0.1 M phosphate buffer at 4°C for 72h. 
The brain tissue samples were frozen in embedding medium (OCT) on a dry ice 
and ethanol slush. 

BrdU administration. We used five monkeys to do BrdU labelling experiments: 
three 1.5-year-old monkeys and two 7-7.5-year-old monkeys. BrdU acute labelling: 
one 1.5-year-old monkey was injected once intravenously with BrdU (50mg kg~') 
and euthanized 2h after BrdU injection. BrdU birth dating: BrdU (50 mg kg’) 
was injected intravenously twice daily for five days in two 1.5-year-old and two 
7-7.5-year-old monkeys. One 1.5-year-old monkey and the 7.5-year-old monkey 
were euthanized 10 weeks after BrdU injections; another 1.5-year-old monkey 
and the 7-year-old monkey were euthanized 15 weeks after BrdU injections. We 
analysed 52 sections for the presence of BrdU labelling in the brain of the 7.5-year- 
old macaque after a 10-week delay and 76 sections of the brain of the 7-year-old 
after a 15-week delay. 

Immunohistochemistry. Frozen slides were allowed to equilibrate to room tem- 
perature for 3h. Some antigens required antigen retrieval (Supplementary Table 3), 
which was conducted at 95°C in 10mM sodium citrate buffer, pH 6.0. Following 
antigen retrieval, slides were washed with TNT buffer (0.05% Triton-X100 in 
PBS) for 10 min, placed in 1% HzO, in PBS for 45 min and then blocked with 
TNB solution (0.1 M Tris-HCl, pH 7.5, 0.15 M NaCl, 0.5% blocking reagent from 
PerkinElmer) for 1h. Slides were incubated in primary antibodies overnight at 
4°C (Supplementary Table 3) and in biotinylated secondary antibodies (Jackson 
Immunoresearch Laboratories) for 2.5h at room temperature. All antibodies were 
diluted in TNB solution. For most antibodies, the conditions of use were validated 


by the manufacturer (antibody product sheets). When this information was not 
provided, we performed control experiments, including no primary antibody 
(negative) controls and comparison to mouse staining patterns. 

Sections were then incubated for 30 min in streptavidin-horseradish peroxidase, 
which was diluted (1:200) with TNB. Tyramide signal amplification (PerkinElmer) 
was used for some antigens. Sections were incubated in tyramide-conjugated 
fluorophores for 5 min at the following dilutions: fluorescein: 1:50; Cy3: 1:100; 
Cy5: 1:100. For sections that used the 3’,3’-diaminobenzidine (DAB) chromagenic 
immunohistochemistry method, the sections were first rinsed in PBS, incu- 
bated for 15 min in 1% HOz, then incubated for 2h in 10% fetal calf serum as 
the blocking buffer. This was followed by overnight incubation with the primary 
antibody at 4°C, followed by incubation with the secondary antibody for 2h at 
room temperature, and development using the VECTASTAIN ABC HRP system 
(Vector Laboratories). After several PBS rinses, sections were dehydrated, mounted 
and coverslipped. Staining was conducted in technical triplicates before analysis. 
Fluorescent microscopy, image processing and quantifications. Images were 
acquired on Leica TCS SP8 or SP5 confocal microscopes using 10x (0.3 NA) or 
63x (1.4 NA) objective lenses. Imaging of entire sections and for quantification 
of DCX*PSA-NCAMF cells was carried out at 20x (0.45 NA) magnification on a 
Zeiss Axiovert 200M microscope or Keyence BZ-X Analyzer (BZX700) and indi- 
vidual files were stitched automatically. Imaging files were analysed and quantified 
in Neurolucida software (MBF Bioscience, 2017 version). Linear adjustments to 
image brightness and contrast were made equivalently across all images using Adobe 
Photoshop (CS 6). Cells were counted in Z-stack images from sections stained with 
Ki-67 and SOX2 or DCX and PSA-NCAM. Three to five representative images 
across a minimum of three evenly spaced and randomly sampled sections were col- 
lected for quantification at each age. Experimental replicates and different co-stains 
(in addition to the 3-5 sections included for quantifications) were also analysed for 
the presence or absence of young neurons or stem cells. The DG was subdivided into 
regions of interest (GCL, hilus or molecular layer) using DAPI to initially identify 
the cell-dense GCL. Each age has n= 1. Counts for cell populations were performed 
by three separate investigators who were blinded to individual cases. For each quan- 
tified marker, counts were repeated by different investigators for reproducibility. 
Fluorescence signal for single reactivity and co-localization of immunoreactivity 
was counted individually using the markers function in the Neurolucida imaging 
software. The quantification of data was performed with GraphPad Prism (v.6). 
No statistical methods were used to predetermine sample size. 

Electron microscopy. For transmission electron microscopy (TEM), samples 
were sectioned with a vibrating blade microtome (200|1m) and post-fixed with 
2% osmium tetroxide solution. Sections were dehydrated in increasing ethanol 
concentrations and stained with 2% uranyl acetate, embedded in araldite resin 
(Durcupan ACM Fluka, Sigma-Aldrich), and allowed to solidify at 69°C for 72h. 
We analysed 6 controls and 15 cases with epilepsy via TEM. We looked for the 
presence of cell clusters under light and electron microscopy in the 15 resected 
samples from patients with epilepsy that were 30-64 years old (at least 15 semi- 
thin sections per case) and 4 control samples from individuals that were 18-55 
years old (45 semi-thin sections per case). In the additional control cases (samples 
from individuals that were 7 years old and 48 years old), we studied 100 semi-thin 
sections spanning the entirety of the anterior to posterior levels of the DG. Ultrathin 
sections were obtained (70 nm) for all controls and cases, and were contrasted with 
lead citrate solution on grids. Pre-embedding immunohistochemistry was per- 
formed on 50-\1m floating sections with DCX and IBA1 antibodies. Post-fixation 
was performed with 7% glucose-1% osmium tetroxide, after which a conventional 
embedding protocol was followed. TEM micrographs of DCX immunolabelled 
ultrathin sections of the DG from individuals that were obtained at 22 gestational 
weeks of age (proximal edge), birth and 7 years of age were used for the GCL 
cellular profiles. All images were taken at the same magnification. Cell profiles 
were drawn on Adobe Photoshop by following the cytoplasmic cell membranes. 
Cells showing DCX immunogold labelling were coloured in red. DCX™ cells were 
identified by their ultrastructural characteristics: progenitors (light blue) had dark 
cytoplasm and few intermediate filaments and ensheathed DCX‘ cells; astrocytes 
(blue) had an irregular contour, star-shape morphology, light cytoplasm and inter- 
mediate filaments; mature neurons showed a large cell body with a large, round 
nucleus, and high amounts of ribosomes and organelles. 

RNAscope in situ hybridization. Sequences of target probes, preamplifier, ampli- 
fier and label probes are proprietary and commercially available (Advanced Cell 
Diagnostics). Typically, the probes contain 20 ZZ probe pairs (approximately 
50 bp per pair) covering around 1,000 bp. Here, we used a probe against human 
DCX targeting 181-1381 of NM_000555.3 as a single-plex probe. Slides for 
in situ hybridization were initially taken from —80°C and dried at 60°C for 1h and 
fixed in 4% PFA for 2h. After several PBS washes, slides were treated with ACD 
hydrogen peroxide for 10 min and then washed in water 2 x before treatment in 
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1x target retrieval buffer (ACD) for 5 min (at 95-100°C). After washing in water 
and then 100% alcohol, the slides were left to dry overnight before protease treat- 
ment for 15 min at 40°C in the RNAscope oven. Hybridization of probes and ampli- 
fication solutions was performed according the manufacturer’s instructions. In 
brief, tissue sections were incubated in the desired probe (around 2-3 drops per 
section) for 2h at 40°C. The slides were washed twice in 1 x wash buffer (ACD) 
for 2 min each. Amplification and detection steps were performed using the RNA- 
scope 2.5 HD Red Detection Kit reagents (ACD, 320497) for single-plex probes. 
Sections were incubated with buffer Amp1 for 30 min at 40°C and then washed 
twice in wash buffer for 2 min each. Amp2 was incubated on the sections for 15min 
at 40°C, followed by two washes in wash buffer. Sections were incubated in Amp3 
for 30 min at 40°C and washed twice in wash buffer for 2 min each, followed by 
incubation with Amp4 for 15 min at 40°C. Slides were washed twice in wash buffer 
for 2 min each. Slides were incubated with Amp5 for 30 min at room temperature 
using the HybEZ humidity control tray and slide rack to maintain humidity. The 
slides were washed twice in 1 x wash buffer for 2 min each and incubated in Amp6 
for 15min at room temperature before washing twice in wash buffer for 2 min 
each. The in situ hybridization signal was detected by diluting Fast RED-B in Fast 
RED-A solution (1:60 ratio) and incubating sections in this solution for 10 min. 
Slides were washed twice in water to stop the reaction. 
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Comparative gene transcription analysis. Developmental expression data were 
downloaded for human hippocampus (http://brainspan.org/; RPKM data; October 
2013 release) and rhesus macaque hippocampus (http://blueprintnhpatlas.org/; 
March 2014 release). To compare laser-capture microdissected rhesus macaque 
samples to gross human hippocampus samples, we calculated average expression 
over all hippocampus samples for each age****. Expression data were z-score 
normalized for each species and ages were aligned between species based on calcu- 
lated event scores of conserved timing of neurodevelopmental events”. 

Data availability. All data and/or analyses generated during the current study are 
available from the corresponding author upon reasonable request. 
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Extended Data Figure 1 | See next page for caption. 
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Extended Data Figure 1 | Additional marker and ultrastructural 
analysis of early fetal development of the human DG. a-c, Human brain 
of an individual at 14 gestational weeks. a, Schematic of the dorsal (dHP) 
and ventral (VHP) hippocampus in a coronal section. Precursor cells 
labelled with nestin, SOX2 and vimentin are organized in ribbons between 
the dNE and GCL. Ki-67* cells expressing SOX1 and vimentin or SOX2 
and BLBP are present in the GCL and hilus (inset 1), along the wall of the 
lateral ventricle (LV) (inset 2) and between the GCL and the dNE (inset 3). 
The dNE is located at the edge of the ammonic neuroepithelium (aNE) 
closest to the fimbria. A similar organization is present in the VHP where 
nestin‘SOX2tvimentin* cells connect the dNE to the developing GCL. 
Ki-67*SOX1*vimentin* cells are present in a strip along the ventricular 
wall and fill the region between the dNE and the GCL. b, Left, hemisphere 
at 14 gestational weeks, Nissl-stained horizontal sections. Right, Ki-67* 
cells expressing SOX2 (arrows). c, 3D reconstruction of the dHP 

showing the field of Ki-67* and SOX2* cells between the dNE and 

GCL. d-h, Human brain at 22 gestational weeks, coronal (d) and 
horizontal (e) sections. The hilus and GCL contain Ki-67*SOX2° cells 

(d, e (insets)) as well as nestin‘SOX2*vimentin™ cells (f). These 
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populations are asymmetrically distributed; sparse in the medial 
(proximal) GCL and hilus (top insets in e, f) but abundant in the lateral 
(distal) GCL and hilus (bottom insets in e, f). g, DCX*TUJ1* cells and 
NeuN* cells in the DG at 22 gestational weeks. NeuN* GCL neurons in 
the distal GCL (arrow). h, A toluidine-blue-stained semi-thin section (top) 
and TEM micrographs showing the ultrastructural characteristics of DCX 
immunogold-labelled cells (pseudocoloured, bottom) at 22 gestational 
weeks. Insets of the semi-thin section show the proximal (1) and distal 

(2) ends of the GCL. Most DCX* cells in the hilus and the proximal GCL 
have little cytoplasm, few organelles and a small, irregular nucleus (i, ii); 
some DCX‘ cells in the hilus have an elongated, fusiform morphology (i). 
Some DCX? cells in the GCL have mature neuronal characteristics such 
as a round nucleus, more cytoplasm, ribosomes, rough endoplasmic 
reticulum and mitochondria (iii); this cell type was more common in 

the distal GCL. At this stage, the round and more mature neuronal 
morphologies were observed in the distal, but not in the proximal, blade. 
Scale bars, 200 1m (a-h (left images)), 21m (a-h (insets)) and 21m 

(h (TEM)). 
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in the human DG; additional marker expression. a, Toluidine-blue- 
counterstained semi-thin sections of the human GCL from fetal to adult 
ages. Note that a discrete cellular layer does not form next to the GCL 

and the small dark cells characteristic of SGZ precursors are not present 
(compare to Extended Data Fig. 9b in the macaque). b, BLBP* cells are 
distributed broadly in the DG from birth to 1 year, many of these cells have 
a radial morphology (see insets) and some co-express Ki-67 at birth and 


18 years | 


48 years 


ote eee eed 


36 years 


ae 
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1 month (double-positive cells are indicated by the arrows). By 

7 years and in adults, most BLBP is present in the molecular layer in 
stellate protoplasmic astrocytes. c, DCX*Ki-67* cells in the GCL are rare 
at 17 gestational weeks (orthogonal views, inset) but were abundant in the 
ganglionic eminence at the same age (data not shown). DCX*Ki-67* cells 
were absent in the GCL from 22 gestational weeks to 55 years. Scale bars, 
100 1m (a-c) and 10\1m (a-c (insets)). 
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Extended Data Figure 3 | Additional marker expression for astroglial 
cells and progenitor cells in the human DG at different ages. 

a, Vimentin® and GFAP* cells in the hippocampus from 22 gestational 
weeks to 35 years. Vimentin is widely expressed during fetal and early 
postnatal development and is mostly restricted to protoplasmic astrocytes 
in the molecular layer in adults. GFAP is not expressed at 22 gestational 
weeks, but at birth a few vimentin* GFAP* cells are present in the hilus 
and GCL (arrowhead). Interestingly, some vimentin*GFAP~ cells with a 
radial morphology (arrow) are observed in samples at 1 year of age, but 
not at the other ages. In adults, GFAP and vimentin are not co-expressed 
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(right, high-magnification of thin GFAP*vimentin™ fibres within the 
GCL). b, Vimentin*Sox2* simpler elongated cells in the hilus at 

1 month (arrow) and protoplasmic astrocytes in the molecular layer at 35 
years of age (arrow). c, SOX2* cells are abundant in the GCL and hilus at 
22 gestational weeks, and co-express ALDH1L1 in the brain at birth and 
in older individuals (arrows). d, At birth, there are few ALDH1L1+GFAP* 
cells in the DG, but by 13 years of age many stellate astrocytes express 
both of these markers. Right, z stack of radial GFAP * processes that are 
surrounded by ALDHILI staining. Scale bars, 100 1m (a (top row)), 101m 
(a (bottom row and insets), b-d) and 2 1m (d (z-stack)). 
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Extended Data Figure 4 | See next page for caption. 
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Extended Data Figure 4 | TEM analysis of cell types in the DG of human 
brains obtained from a 13-year-old individual and an adult; absence 

of SGZ precursor cells or immature neurons. a, Reconstruction of 5 
ultrathin sections (separated by 1.5|1m) from the GCL of the 13-year-old 
individual with outlines of cell membranes. Colours corresponding to 

the different cell types defined by their ultrastructural characteristics are 
indicated in the key. No clusters or isolated cells with a young neuronal 
ultrastructure were found. Cells associated in small groups were identified 
as astrocytes, oligodendrocytes or microglia. b, c, Reconstructions of 
astroglial cells next to the GCL, searching for possible examples of radial 
astrocytes in the DG of an adult human. b, Example of an astrocyte with 
radial morphology in the adult GCL. Five serial semi-thin sections of 
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this astrocyte (black arrows) next to the GCL of the DG of a 48-year- 

old individual are shown; alternating semi-thin sections show that this 
cell is GFAP*. This cell extends a thin radial fibre through the GCL, but 
has multiple processes (stellate morphology) in the hilus. Boxed area 
shows the ultrastructure from the indicated semi-thin section of this 
astrocyte (pseudocoloured in blue) and the bundles of intermediate 
filaments present in the expansion (arrows). c, Another example of a 
serially reconstructed astrocyte in the DG of a 30-year-old individual 
with epilepsy (separated by 1.4|1m), showing a short radial expansion and 
processes into the hilus. Scale bars, 10|1m (a, b, semi-thin sections and 
TEM micrographs), 51m (c), 2,1m (b, soma) and 500 nm (b, intermediate 
filaments). 
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Extended Data Figure 5 | Young neurons are present in the infant but 
not the adult human DG. a, DAB staining in the hippocampus at birth 
reveals many young neurons in the GCL. b, DCX*PSA-NCAM‘ cells are 
distributed in clusters across the GCL at 1 year of age. Most PSA- 
NCAM¢ cells are DCX*, but some are DCX” PSA-NCAM*¢* (arrows). 

c, In the samples from a 13-year-old individual, DCX* cells have a more 
mature neuronal morphology. The cell shown is NeuN* and has dendrites 
in the molecular layer (arrowheads) and an axon projecting into the 

hilus (arrow). d, At 35 years of age, the DG does not contain DCX*PSA- 
NCAMt‘ cells, but does contain many DCX PSA-NCAM*‘ cells that do 


Hilus 


GCL 


13 years 


not have the morphology of young neurons. e, PSA-NCAM*¢* staining 

in the human DG from 3 weeks to 77 years; in adults, these cells have a 
more mature neuronal morphology and are localized in the hilus. 

f, PSA-NCAM*¢* cells in the DG are NeuN* in samples of 19- and 77-year- 
old individuals. g, At 3 weeks of age, the GCL and hilus were filled with 
clusters of DCX*NeuroD? cells, and many of the DCX~ GCL neurons 
were NeuroD*. At 35 years, no DCX*NeuroD* cells were observed; 
antibody labelling for NeuroD was non-specific. Scale bars, 200 pm 

(a, d-g), 201m (b, ¢, and d, f, g (inset)). 
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Extended Data Figure 6 | DCX* young neurons in the developing 
human hippocampus. a, TEM micrographs of DCX immunogold staining 
at birth and 7 years of age. At birth, the GCL contains small DCX* cells 
with little cytoplasm, rough endoplasmic reticulum (RER) cisternae and a 
fusiform or round nucleus. At 7 years of age, DCX™ cells closer to the hilus 
have characteristics of immature neurons, including few organelles and a 
long expansion towards the GCL. DCX* cells located within the GCL have 
mature neuron characteristics, including a large, round nucleus, rough 
endoplasmic reticulum, mitochondria and microtubules consistent with a 
more mature neuronal morphology (see Extended Data Fig. 5). At higher 
magnification, the more mature-appearing DCX-labelled cells are adjacent 
to DCX~ GCL neurons. b, No DCX* cells in the hilus and GCL (stained 
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by NeuN antibodies; left insets) were found in the brain of a 35-year-old 
individual that showed exceptional preservation. In this sample, rare 
DCX* cells with the features of young migratory neurons were present in 
the ventricular-subventricular zone (right insets). SVZ, subventricular 
zone. c, DCX*TUJ1* cells were present in the GCL and hilus at 3 weeks 
of age, but were not detected in the adult DG. d, RNA-scope detection of 
DCX mRNA revealed many cells in the DG at 14 gestational weeks, but 
weakly labelled cells distributed throughout in the DG and other regions 
of the hippocampus at 13 years of age. Scale bars: 1 mm (b (left)), 100 j1m 
(b (middle right inset)), 201m (b (right insets), c), 101m (d), 5 {1m 

(a (left)) and 500 nm (a (right, TEM)). 
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Extended Data Figure 7 | DCX*PSA-NCAM° glial cells in the adult 
human hippocampus. a, Comparison of citrate antigen retrieval using 
three DCX antibodies from this study (SC-8066, CS-4604S and AB2253) 
in the GCL obtained from individuals at 22 gestational weeks and 

13 years of age. The 13 year old DCX* cell (Extended Data Fig. 5c) is 
shown in the lower right panel and adjacent sections were stained with 
the other antibodies. b, Example of a DCX*PSA-NCAM* neuron in the 
GCL and DCX*PSA-NCAM“ staining in the sample from the 13-year- 
old individual (arrows). c, Examples of DCX*OLIG2* cells in the GCL 
and hilus of the 13-year-old individual. Immunogold-labelled DCX* 
cells viewed by TEM had single short endoplasmic reticulum cisternae 
(arrows), a very irregular contoured membrane and a round nucleus 
with condensed chromatin characteristic of oligodendrocytes. d, In 
some samples (see Extended Data Fig. 5g, bottom right inset), we found 
DCX? immunoreactivity in many small multipolar cells. This staining 
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was not limited to the hilus, or GCL, but was present in cells across the 
tissue and co-localized with the microglial marker IBA1 (arrows). e, TEM 
micrographs of DCX and IBA1 immunogold-labelled cells in an adult 
DG of a 30-year-old individual with epilepsy. DCX* and IBA1* cells 
have similar characteristics: elongated nucleus with clumps of chromatin 
beneath the nuclear envelope and throughout the nucleoplasm, irregular 
contour and the presence of lysosomes and lipofucsin (arrows). Note 
that these features are typical of microglial cells. f, Human hippocampus 
stained with NeuN followed by processing for BrdU detection (with 

no primary or secondary antibodies) shows round fluorescent signal 
(arrowheads indicate signal that is NeuN ) occasionally overlapping 
with NeuN staining (arrow). Scale bars, 200 j1m (b (left column and wide 
column)), 20|1m (a, b (left-middle columns, right column), d, f), 10 1m 
(c (top row)) and 1 1m (c (bottom row), e). 
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Extended Data Figure 8 | See next page for caption. 
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Extended Data Figure 8 | Neurogenesis declines in patients with 
epilepsy from infancy into childhood. a, Ki-67*SOX1* vimentin‘ cells 
are located in the hilus and GCL at 10 months but are not present at 11 
years of age. b, Ki-67*SOX2*BLBP* cells are located in the hilus and GCL 
at 10 months but are not present at 11 years of age. c, Maps of DCX*PSA- 
NCAM* cells (yellow dots) and representative immunostaining at 

10 months, 7 years and 13 years (bottom rows). d, In the 10-month-old 
DG ofa patient with epilepsy, DCX* cells co-expressing PSA-NCAM or 
TUJ1 are distributed throughout the NeuN*PROX1* GCL, but do not 
co-express Ki-67 or GFAP. In the DG ofa 13-year-old patient with 


epilepsy, DCX* cells co-expressing PSA-NCAM or TUJ1 were not present. 


Few Ki-67* cells were visible throughout the DG. e-g, Quantification of 
Ki-67~ (e), Ki-67*SOX2* (f) and DCXtPSA-NCAM* (g) cells in the DG 
of surgically resected hippocampuses. h, TEM micrographs of the brain 
of a 30-year-old patient with epilepsy showing astroglial expansions with 


high number of intermediate filaments (blue) ensheathing GCL neuronal 
bodies. A dense network of astrocytic expansions in the hilus, containing 
dense bundles of intermediate filaments (blue), fills the region proximal 
to the GCL with no evidence of SGZ progenitor cells. i, Mitotic cells are 
very rare and not restricted to the hilus or GCL. A toluidine-blue-stained 
1.5-\1m section from the DG of a 30-year-old brain shows a dividing cell 
in the molecular layer, adjacent to the GCL. The TEM micrograph shows 
the dividing cell in metaphase with a light cytoplasm, few organelles 

and an irregular contour with a small expansion (arrows), which are 
characteristic of astrocytes (shown at higher magnification). N, neuron. 
For quantifications, staining replicates (>3) are shown by dots (each 

age, n= 1). Scale bars, 1 mm (c (maps)), 200 1m (a, b (top), d (left)), 
201m (a-c (bottom), d (right)) and 10 1m (h, i (left)), 1 zm (h, i (middle 
and right)). 
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Extended Data Figure 9 | See next page for caption. 
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Extended Data Figure 9 | Development of the macaque DG and 
evidence of the presence of a proliferative SGZ and postnatal 
neurogenesis with a sharp decline in adulthood. a, The E150 macaque 
hippocampus has many Ki-67* cells in the SGZ as well as vimentin’ fibres 
and DCX” cells between the dNE and the GCL (arrow). b, Toluidine- 
blue-stained semi-thin sections of the macaque DG reveal small and 

dark condensed nuclei (arrows) in the SGZ from fetal ages (E150) to 

1.5 years; few are visible in the DG at 7 years of age and these cells are 
very rare in the DG of a 23-year-old macaque (compare with human data 
in Extended Data Fig. 2a). c, Profiles of the cellular populations in the 
macaque DG at 6 months, 1.5, 7 and 23 years of age. As in the human DG, 
DCX‘ cells decrease markedly with age and have little cytoplasm and a 
smaller nucleus compared to mature granule neurons. d, Top, example 

of a DCX*NeuN* cell with mature dendrites in the GCL of a 5-year-old 
macaque. Middle, bottom, two examples of DCX*PSA-NCAM*‘* cells 
with dendritic arborization present in the GCL of a 7.5-year-old macaque. 
An axonal extension (arrow) into the hilus is visible. e, The ventricular— 


subventricular zone (SVZ) and olfactory bulb (OB) of a 23-year-old 
macaque contain some DCX*SP8* cells with the morphology of 

young neurons, but similar cells are rare in the GCL of the 23-year-old 
macaque (Fig. 4b, d). f, DCX* cells in the SGZ of a 1.5-year-old 
macaque express transcription factors in common with those in the 
mouse SGZ. g, Percentages of DCX* cells expressing markers shown in f. 
h, Immunostaining images of BrdU* cells and cell proliferation 

(Ki-67, MCM2), progenitor cell markers (SOX2, ASCL1) or DCX, in the 
1.5-year-old macaque euthanized 2h after BrdU injection. BrdUtDCX* 
and BrdUtNeuN? cells could be identified 10 or 15 weeks after BrdU 
exposure, respectively. i, DAB-staining for BrdU in the ventricular- 
subventricular zone and SGZ of a 1.5-year-old macaque, 2h after BrdU 
injection. j, Example of a rare DCX*BrdU* cell in the 7.5-year-old 
macaque. Scale bars, 1 mm (a (left)) 200 tm (a (right), e (top left, bottom 
left), i (left)), 100 jm (b (left)), 20 1m (d, e (middle left and right), 

f, h, i (right), j) and 10m (b (right), c). 
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Extended Data Figure 10 | Decline in markers associated with 
neurogenesis in the macaque and human hippocampus (gene- 
expression profiling). a, Markers of dividing or precursor cells. 

b, Markers of young neurons. c, Markers of mature neurons. Human 
RNA-seq (http://brainspan.org/) and macaque expression profiling 
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(dataset from ref. 33) developmental data from hippocampus for the 
indicated genes. Human data are averaged over biological replicates by 
developmental period (as defined in ref. 34). Normalized data are plotted 
on the same developmental event scale. Loess-fit curves are displayed with 
t s.e.m.). Dashed lines indicate birth. 
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Recognition of DHN-melanin by a C-type lectin 
receptor is required for immunity to Aspergillus 


Mark H. T. Stappers!*, Alexandra E. Clark", Vishukumar Aimanianda?*, Stefan Bidula!, Delyth M. Reid!, 

Patawee Asamaphan|, Sarah E. Hardison!, Ivy M. Dambuzal, Isabel Valsecchi*, Bernhard Kerscher!, Anthony Plato!, 

Carol A. Wallace!, Raif Yuecel*, Betty Hebecker!, Maria da Gloria Teixeira Sousa!, Cristina Cunha*®, Yan Liu’, Ten Feizi®, 
Axel A. Brakhage’, Kyung J. Kwon-Chung’, Neil A. R. Gow!, Matteo Zanda’, Monica Piras’, Chiara Zanato’, Martin Jaeger!°, 
Mihai G. Netea!®, Frank L. van de Veerdonk", Jodo F. Lacerda!*, Antonio Campos Jr!?, Agostinho Carvalho*°, 


Janet A. Willment!, Jean-Paul Latgé?+ & Gordon D. Brown! 


Resistance to infection is critically dependent on the ability of 
pattern recognition receptors to recognize microbial invasion 
and induce protective immune responses. One such family of 
receptors are the C-type lectins, which are central to antifungal 
immunity. These receptors activate key effector mechanisms upon 
recognition of conserved fungal cell-wall carbohydrates. However, 
several other immunologically active fungal ligands have been 
described; these include melanin”’, for which the mechanism of 
recognition is hitherto undefined. Here we identify a C-type lectin 
receptor, melanin-sensing C-type lectin receptor (MelLec), that 
has an essential role in antifungal immunity through recognition 
of the naphthalene-diol unit of 1,8-dihydroxynaphthalene 
(DHN)-melanin. MelLec recognizes melanin in conidial spores 
of Aspergillus fumigatus as well as in other DHN-melanized fungi. 
MelLec is ubiquitously expressed by CD31* endothelial cells in 
mice, and is also expressed by a sub-population of these cells that 
co-express epithelial cell adhesion molecule and are detected only 
in the lung and the liver. In mouse models, MelLec was required 
for protection against disseminated infection with A. fumigatus. In 
humans, MelLec is also expressed by myeloid cells, and we identified 
a single nucleotide polymorphism of this receptor that negatively 
affected myeloid inflammatory responses and significantly 
increased the susceptibility of stem-cell transplant recipients to 
disseminated Aspergillus infections. MelLec therefore recognizes 
an immunologically active component commonly found on fungi 
and has an essential role in protective antifungal immunity in both 
mice and humans. 

C-type lectin receptors (CLRs) involved in antifungal immu- 
nity belong primarily to the Dectin-1 (also known as CLEC7A) and 
Dectin-2 (also known as CLECA4N) clusters of receptors located near 
the natural killer gene complex’. To identify new CLRs within these 
clusters that recognize fungi, we generated soluble protein chimaeras 
consisting of the C-type lectin-like domain of murine receptors fused 
to the Fc region of human immunoglobulin G1* (Fc-MelLec, Extended 
Data Fig. 1a) and used these chimaeric proteins as probes to screen for 
the recognition of fungi by flow cytometry. Using this approach, we 
identified the C-type lectin-like domain of MelLec (CLECIA (ref. 5), 
Extended Data Fig. 1b), which bound A. fumigatus conidia (Fig. 1a). 
MelLec did not recognize other commonly occurring fungi, such as 


Candida albicans yeast and filamentous cells, or Saccharomyces cerevi- 
siae yeasts, but did recognize other melanized fungal species, includ- 
ing Fonsecaea pedrosoi and Cladosporium cladosporioides (Fig. 1b, 
Extended Data Fig. Ic, e). This indicated that the ligand recognized 
by MelLec was not ubiquitously found in all fungi, unlike the ligands 
of other antifungal CLRs such as Dectin-1 (ref. 1). Notably, the abil- 
ity of MelLec to recognize A. fumigatus was restricted to conidia, and 
recognition was rapidly lost after conidial swelling, germination and 
hyphal growth (Fig. la, c and Extended Data Fig. 2d). The binding 
to conidia was visualized by immunofluorescence microscopy, which 
revealed a punctate staining pattern suggestive of a restricted distri- 
bution of the moiety recognized by MelLec on these spores (Fig. 1c). 
Conidia are covered by a hydrophobic rodlet layer, which masks under- 
lying components of the cell wall from immune recognition®. The 
removal of this rodlet layer with sodium hydroxide’ led to increased and 
uniform binding of MelLec over the entire conidial surface (Fig. 1d). 
Indeed, uniform staining was obtained with rodlet-deficient conidia 
(ArodA), confirming that the ligand of MelLec is partially masked by 
the surface hydrophobin layer (Fig. le). Recognition of A. fumigatus 
conidia by MelLec was also demonstrated in a cellular context using 
MelLec reporter cells* (Extended Data Fig. 1f). 

All characterized CLRs that are involved in fungal sensing act by 
recognition of carbohydrate components of the fungal cell wall’. 
Consistent with this possibility, MelLec ligand(s) were detected by 
enzyme-linked immunosorbent assay (ELISA) primarily in the alka- 
li-insoluble fraction of the A. fumigatus conidial cell wall, the primary 
constituents of which are carbohydrates (3-glucan, chitin and galac- 
tomannan) and melanin’ (Fig. 2a). The Fc-MelLec fusion protein was 
used as a probe to screen a neoglycolipid-based glycan microarray con- 
taining almost 500 structures, including oligosaccharides derived from 
glucans and chitin that are found in fungi* (Supplementary Table 1). 
This screen did not reveal any carbohydrate ligands for MelLec; ligands 
were detected, however, for the C-type lectin langerin, which was 
used as a control (Extended Data Fig. 2). We then used Fc-MelLec 
to screen A. fumigatus conidia that were mutated in various relevant 
cell-wall biosynthetic pathways, using flow cytometry and immuno- 
fluorescence microscopy. This revealed that Fc-MelLec failed to detect 
ApksP mutant conidia, which are deficient in the ability to synthesize 
heptaketide naphthopyrone (YWA1), the first intermediate of the 
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Figure 1 | MelLec recognizes selected fungi. a, b, Representative 
histograms showing A. fumigatus conidia and germlings (cultured for 8h 
at 37°C) (a) and yeasts of C. albicans and S. cerevisiae, and conidia of 

E pedrosoi (b) stained with Fc-MelLec or Fc-CLEC12B (ref. 24) (Fc-control) 
and analysed by flow cytometry. c-e, Representative light microscopy 


DHN-melanin biosynthetic pathway*” (Fig. 2b and Extended Data 
Fig. 3a). We also confirmed loss of the MelLec ligand on ArodAApksP 
double mutant conidia!°—which lack both melanin and the hydro- 
phobin layer—using flow cytometry, immunofluorescence microscopy 
and our MelLec reporter cells (Extended Data Figs 1f and 3b, c). Loss 
of pksP did not affect conidial recognition by Fc-Dectin-1 (Extended 
Data Fig. 3c, d). Moreover, we demonstrated a direct interaction of 
MelLec with A. fumigatus melanin ghosts (Extended Data Fig. 3e). 
MelLec recognized specifically DHN-melanin, as this receptor did 
not detect melanin synthesized by other pathways, such as those used 
by Cryptococcus neoformans, and mammalian B16 melanoma cells"! 
(Extended Data Fig. 3f). In addition to A. fumigatus, we showed that 
MelLec recognized other pigmented fungi that produce DHN-melanin, 
including F. pedrosoi and C. cladosporioides’* (Fig. 1b and Extended 
Data Fig. le). 

Although its tertiary structure is unresolved!', the biosynthetic 
pathway of DHN-melanin is well characterized in A. fumigatus’. To 
determine at which stage MelLec ligand(s) are synthesized in the 
pathway, we screened mutants of A. fumigatus that were deficient 
in the enzymes required to catalyse each step, using Fc-MelLec and 
immunofluorescence microscopy, or ELISA. We confirmed that MelLec 
recognition was lost in ApksP conidia; however, MelLec recognition 
was unaffected in mutants deficient in the enzymes required for all 
other stages of the DHN-melanin biosynthetic pathway (Fig. 2c and 
Extended Data Fig. 4a). Using a pre-adsorption assay, we showed that 
the recognition of wild-type conidia could be inhibited by pretreating 
Fc-MelLec with Aayg1 ghosts (defective in the second biosynthetic 
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images and immunofluorescence micrographs using Fc-MelLec to detect 
ligands on A. fumigatus, after conidial swelling and germination over time 
(c), after treatment with 1 M NaOH (d) and on rodlet-deficient (ArodA) 
conidia (e). Experiments were repeated at least three times independently, 
with similar results. 


step, in which MelLec ligands are still present), but not ghosts of ApksP 
(the first biosynthetic step, which lacks MelLec ligands; Extended 
Data Fig. 4b). We purified YWA1 from Aayg! conidia’ and demon- 
strated that pretreatment with this compound inhibited the ability 
of Fc-MelLec, but not the ability of Fc-Dectin-1, to detect ArodA 
conidia or sodium hydroxide-treated wild-type conidia (Extended 
Data Fig. 4c, d). Moreover, using ELISA, we demonstrated a direct 
interaction of MelLec with purified YWA1 (Fig. 2d). This suggested 
that the ability of MelLec to recognize YWA1, as well as all of the other 
melanin biosynthetic intermediates (Fig. 2c), was due to recognition 
of the conserved naphthalene-diol unit, present in each of the inter- 
mediates. Indeed, we revealed a direct interaction of MelLec with 
1,8-dihydronaphthalene (1,8-DHN), another upstream intermedi- 
ate of the melanin biosynthetic pathway, by ELISA (Extended Data 
Fig. 4e). The structural isomers 1,2-DHN and 1,4-DHN, which contain 
the naphthalene-diol unit but are not melanin intermediates, were also 
recognized by MelLec (Extended Data Fig. 4f). This suggests that the 
position of at least one of the hydroxyls (on carbon 2, 4 or 8) on the 
naphthalene-diol unit is not important for recognition by MelLec. By 
contrast, naphthalene and 1-naphthol were not recognized by MelLec 
(Extended Data Fig. 4g), indicating that the ligand of MelLec is a 
naphthalene-diol. 

CLRs involved in fungal recognition are predominantly expressed 
by myeloid cells and are detectable in most tissues!. Using reverse 
transcription PCR (RT-PCR), we found that MelLec was widely 
expressed in mice, with the highest levels of transcript detected in the 
lung (Extended Data Fig. 5a). To explore expression at a cellular level, 
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Figure 2 | MelLec recognizes DHN-melanin. a, Detection of MelLec 
ligands in alkali-insoluble and alkali-soluble A. fumigatus cell-wall 
fractions by ELISA. Values show mean + s.d. b, Representative histograms 
showing ArodA or ApksP A. fumigatus conidia, stained with Fc- 

MelLec or Fc-CLEC12B (Fc-control) and analysed by flow cytometry. 

c, The biosynthetic pathway of DHN-melanin (left), and representative 


we generated monoclonal antibodies by immunizing rats with murine 
Fc-MelLec and then screening ELISA-positive hybridoma supernatants 
using flow cytometry on NIH3T3 cells transfected to express full-length 
haemagglutinin-tagged murine MelLec. In these transfected cells, we 
found that MelLec was expressed as a glycosylated monomer at the cell 
surface, which demonstrated that this CLR did not require an adaptor 
for surface expression’* (Extended Data Fig. 5b, c). Although MelLec 
is able to sense melanin (Fig. 2 and Extended Data Fig. 1f), the expres- 
sion of this receptor on these transfected NIH3T3 cells did not confer 
the ability to capture A. fumigatus conidia to the cell surface (Extended 
Data Fig. 5d). 

Two monoclonal antibodies (18E4 and 14C8) specific for MelLec 
were chosen for further characterization of receptor expression on 
mouse cells and tissues (Extended Data Fig. 5e). Surprisingly, MelLec 
was not expressed by any examined mouse myeloid cell population 
(either ex vivo or in vitro bone marrow-derived), even after micro- 
bial stimulation, nor was this receptor expressed by cells in peripheral 
blood, bone marrow, lymphoid tissues or on platelets!® (Extended 
Data Fig. 6a—c). Given the abundance of transcript, next we examined 
disaggregated lung tissue by flow cytometry, which revealed a dis- 
tinct population of cells that expressed MelLec (Fig. 3a). Histological 
visualization of MelLec expression by immunofluorescence microscopy 
revealed broad punctate expression of this receptor throughout the 
lung tissue (Fig. 3b and Extended Data Fig. 7m). A similar punctate 
staining pattern was also observed in the MelLec-expressing trans- 
fected NIH3T3 fibroblasts (Extended Data Fig. 7a). Flow cytometry 
analysis showed that MelLec expression was restricted to non-haemato- 
poietic (CD45~) cells (Fig. 3c and Extended Data Fig. 7b). Further 
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immunofluorescence micrographs obtained using Fc-MelLec to detect 
ligands on A. fumigatus strains deficient in the stated enzymes (right). 
The conidial rodlet layer was removed with 1 M NaOH before staining. 
d, Detection of YWA1 by Fc-MelLec and Fc-control by ELISA. Values 
show mean + s.d. Experiments were repeated at least three times 
independently, with similar results. 


characterization of these cells revealed that MelLec was expressed by 
CD31+ EpCAM~ endothelial cells (EpCAM, epithelial cell adhesion 
molecule) (Fig. 3d). Expression of MelLec was also detected on CD31* 
endothelial cells in all other tissues tested, including the liver, heart, 
kidney and small intestine (Extended Data Fig. 7c-f). However, we 
also detected a unique population of CD31* cells that co-expressed 
EpCAM*, but only in the lung and the liver, and these cells also 
expressed MelLec (Fig. 3d and Extended Data Fig. 7c). MelLec was not 
expressed on EpCAM* cells in other tissues, including in the epidermis 
(Extended Data Fig. 7g-j). 

To gain insight into the physiological functions of MelLec, we gene- 
rated mice deficient in this receptor using a conventional gene-targeting 
vector (Extended Data Fig. 7k, 1). Exons 1-5 of the gene encoding 
MelLec (Clec1a) were deleted; these exons correspond to the cyto- 
plasmic tail, transmembrane, stalk and part of the CRD region. Flow 
cytometry of disaggregated lung tissue, and immunofluorescence 
microscopy of whole lung, confirmed the lack of MelLec expression 
in cells from knockout mice (Fig. 3b and Extended Data Fig. 7m, n). 
The MelLec-knockout mice were viable, had no gross abnormalities 
and had normal peripheral leucocyte counts (Supplementary Table 2). 
Intratracheal (i-t.) challenge ofimmunocompetent MelLec-knockout 
mice with wild type A. fumigatus conidia revealed no alterations 
in survival or in other physiological parameters, including weight 
(Extended Data Fig. 8a). However, a significantly reduced influx of 
neutrophils into the lungs of MelLec-knockout mice could be detected 
shortly (4h) after it. challenge (Extended Data Fig. 8b-d), before the 
conidia had germinated’*. This alteration in cellular recruitment in 
the MelLec-knockout mice was associated with alterations in selected 
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Figure 3 | MelLec is expressed on non-myeloid cells in mouse. 

a, Analysis of disaggregated lung tissue by flow cytometry with anti- 
MelLec antibody. b, Immunofluorescence micrographs of lung tissue 
stained with anti-MelLec antibody (green). Nuclei are stained with 
4',6-diamidino-2-phenylindole (DAPI) (blue). c, d, Flow-cytometric 
analysis of MelLec expression on live CD45* and CD45° cells (c), and 
CD45~ CD31*EpCAM_, and CD45~ CD31*EpCAM*‘ cells (d) in the lung. 
Experiments were repeated at least three times independently, with similar 
results. 


neutrophil-related cytokines, including KC (CXCL1) and granulo- 
cyte macrophage colony-stimulating factor (Extended Data Fig. 8e). 
A similar alteration in neutrophil recruitment was also observed in the 
MelLec-knockout mice after it. challenge with melanin ghosts of A. 
fumigatus (Extended Data Fig. 8f). There were no alterations in other 
pulmonary myeloid populations after conidial challenge, and by 24h 
after the challenge the difference in neutrophil influx was no longer 
apparent (Extended Data Fig. 8g, h). There was also no change in the 
expression of MelLec during infection with A. fumigatus (Extended 
Data Fig. 8i). Notably, the defect in early neutrophil-recruitment in the 
MelLec-knockout mice was lost upon i.t. challenge with ApksP conidia, 
which lack melanin (Extended Data Fig. 8), k). 

We next examined the role of MelLec during infections in corti- 
costeroid-treated mice, to model the effects of immunosuppression’”. 
Under these conditions, loss of MelLec did not significantly alter the 
susceptibility to infection (Extended Data Fig. 9a). However, when 
we intravenously (i.v.) infected immunocompetent MelLec-knockout 
mice with A. fumigatus conidia'’, we observed substantially increased 
susceptibility in these mice compared to the wild type (Fig. 4a). This 
increased susceptibility was associated with increased fungal burdens 
in several tissues, including the brain (Fig. 4b and Extended Data 
Fig. 9b-d), as well as alterations in inflammatory responses (Fig. 4c). 
IL-17 responses were unaffected!*. Consistent with a role in melanin 
recognition, there was no difference in susceptibility or fungal burden 
between wild-type and MelLec-knockout mice after systemic infection 
with ApksP conidia (Fig. 4d and Extended Data Fig. 9e). 

Our mouse data suggested that MelLec has a key role in the immu- 
nity to disseminated infections with Aspergillus. Therefore, we 
next explored the role of this receptor in humans. MelLec has been 
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Figure 4 | MelLec is required to prevent disseminated infection in mice 
and humans. a, Survival of mice after i.v. infection with 10° A. fumigatus 
conidia (n= 16 mice per group). Pooled data from two independent 
experiments, analysed by log-rank test. b, c, Tissue fungal burdens (b) 
and brain cytokine levels (c) of mice four days after i.v. infection with 10° 
A. fumigatus conidia (n= 12 mice per group). CFU, colony-forming unit. 
Values shown are mean + s.e.m. of pooled data from two independent 
experiments, analysed by two-sided Mann-Whitney U test. Green circles 
indicate individual data points in all cases. d, Survival of mice after i.v. 
infection with 10° ApksP A. fumigatus conidia (n= 15 mice per group). 
Pooled data from two independent experiments, analysed by log-rank 
test. e, Cumulative incidence analysis of invasive aspergillosis after 
transplantation according to donor (wild-type, n = 238 individuals; SNP 
allele, n = 72 individuals) or recipient (wild-type, n = 228 individuals; 
SNP allele, n = 80 individuals) CLEC1A 1s2306894 genotypes, analysed 
by two-sided Gray’s test. f, Cytokine production in monocyte-derived 
macrophages, after stimulation with A. fumigatus conidia (wild-type, 

n= 14 individuals; SNP allele, n =5 individuals). Values shown are 

mean +s.d., analysed by two-sided Mann-Whitney U test. *P < 0.05; NS, 
not significant; HR, hazard ratio. 


previously detected in humans on endothelial cells!”° but also on 
myeloid cells*!8-2°, and we found that a human MelLec Fc fusion pro- 
tein (Fc-hMelLec) recognizes DHN-melanized conidia (Extended 
Data Fig. 10a). A common missense single nucleotide polymorphism 
(SNP) within the coding region of CLECIA (rs2306894, global minor 
allele frequency = 0.3295) results in an amino acid change (Gly26Ala) 
in the cytoplasmic tail of human MelLec. Notably, we found a highly 
significant association between this SNP and the risk of aspergillosis in 
stem-cell transplant recipients (Fig. 4e). This increased risk occurred 
when the variant was carried by the donor, but not when it was carried 
by the recipient. This suggests that, in humans, the protective functions 
of MelLec are primarily mediated by myeloid cells. In our mouse model, 
there was no difference in resistance to infection upon adoptive transfer 
of MelLec-deficient bone marrow into irradiated wild-type recipients 
(Extended Data Fig. 10b). 

To demonstrate the effect of the SNP in CLEC1A and subsequent 
amino acid substitution in MelLec on the function of myeloid cells, 
we analysed the responses of monocyte-derived macrophages isolated 
from healthy genotyped donors. We found that macrophages from the 
individuals carrying this SNP produced significantly less IL-18 and 
IL-8 after in vitro stimulation with A. fumigatus conidia compared to 
controls (Fig. 4f), whereas there was no difference in response upon 
stimulation with lipopolysaccharide (Extended Data Fig. 10c). We verified 
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the inflammatory defect caused by this SNP in peripheral blood 
mononuclear cells isolated from an independent cohort (Extended 
Data Fig. 10d). Moreover, using transduced RAW264.7 macrophages, 
we demonstrated directly that this SNP results in an inflammatory 
defect upon stimulation with melanin-containing conidia (Extended 
Data Fig. 10e). 

Melanin is considered a fungal virulence factor, providing protection 
against reactive oxygen species and inhibiting host-cell phagocytosis, 
cytokine production and apoptosis*'°”!. Here we show that fungal 
DHN-melanin is also sensed by the host, through a melanin-sensing 
C-type lectin receptor (MelLec) that has a crucial role in the control of 
systemic A. fumigatus infection in both mice and humans. However, 
the data presented here, as well as early studies in rats!®?, show that the 
cellular expression of this receptor differs between species. Critically, 
we define a polymorphism of this receptor that, when present in donor 
cells, increases the susceptibility of stem-cell transplant recipients to 
disseminated aspergillosis. Our data therefore suggest that identifying 
donors carrying this SNP could help considerably to reduce the inci- 
dence of this disease in transplant recipients. It is likely that MelLec will 
have an important role in immunity to other melanized fungi and black 
yeasts”’, especially those that cause phaeohyphomycosis, mycetoma 
and chromoblastomycosis. 


Online Content Methods, along with any additional Extended Data display items and 
Source Data, are available in the online version of the paper; references unique to 
these sections appear only in the online paper. 
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METHODS 

Mice and fungal strains. C57BL/6 and Clecla~/~ mice (8-12 weeks old) were 
obtained from the specific pathogen-free facility at the University of Aberdeen. 
Animal experiments were performed using age-matched female mice and con- 
formed to the animal care and welfare protocols approved by the UK Home Office 
(project license 70/8073) in compliance with all relevant local ethical regulations. 
Clecla~'~ mice were generated commercially (TaconicArtemis) by conventional 
gene targeting in C57BL/6 embryonic stem cells, as detailed in Extended Data 
Fig. 7. Sample sizes of at least five animals per group were chosen as this would 
allow the detection of a 25% difference in the mean between experimental and con- 
trol groups with a probability of greater than 95% (P < 0.05), assuming a standard 
deviation of around 15% and a minimum power value of 0.8. Mice were randomly 
assigned to experimental or control groups, co-housed, and experiments were 
not blinded. 

A. fumigatus isolate 13073 (American Type Culture Collection (ATCC)) anda 
clinical isolate CBS 144-89 (ref. 25) were used as wild-type strains. Melanin mutant 
strains (Aalb1(pksP1), Aayg1, Aabr1, Aabr2, Aarp1 and Aarp2 in the B5233 
wild-type background) were generated previously**. ArodA and ApksPArodA 
deletion mutants were generated as described”!°°, Wild-type CBS110.46 (ref. 27) 
and CBS386.75 (ref. 27) strains with white conidia were also used, as indicated. 
All strains were maintained on 2% (w/v) malt-agar slants or potato dextrose agar 
in culture flasks; conidia were collected and washed before use. Swollen and/or 
germinating morphotypes were obtained upon incubating conidia in Sabouraud 
liquid culture medium at 37°C for different time intervals, as indicated. 
Fc-MelLec production and immunolabelling. Soluble chimaeric proteins 
containing the stalk and C-type lectin-like domain of mouse and human 
MelLec fused to the mutated Fc portion of human immunoglobulin G1 (IgG1) 
were generated essentially as described previously”*. In brief, the relevant por- 
tions of the MelLec encoding genes were amplified by PCR (mouse primers, 
GAATTCCTCGAGCTGGAGCTCTCCAGGTAC and AAGCTTTCTA 
CCAGCTGTCTAAT; human primers, GGGATCCACTACTACCAGCTCTCC and 
TGGATATCTGTCACCTTCGCCTAATGTTTC), and cloned into the pSecTag2 
expression vector (Invitrogen Life Technologies) containing the mutated form of 
human IgG] (ref. 29). Sequenced constructs were transfected into HEK293T cells 
using Fugene 6 (Promega), as per the manufacturer's instructions. Fusion proteins 
were purified from conditioned supernatants by chromatography on protein A 
Sepharose and dialysed against PBS. Fc-Dectin-1 (ref. 28) and Fe-CLEC12B 
(ref. 24) were generated similarly and used as controls. 

For flow cytometry, fungi were incubated in 1-3% (w/v) bovine serum albumin 
(BSA) in PBS and Fc-proteins were added to a final concentration of 5g ml}. 
Following incubation at 4°C, fungal particles were washed in fluorescence- 
activated cell sorting (FACS) buffer (0.5% (w/v) BSA and 2mM EDTA in PBS), 
and bound Fc-proteins detected with allophycocyanin (APC) or phycoerythrin 
(PE)-conjugated donkey anti-human antibody (Jackson ImmunoResearch), fixed 
in 1% (v/v) formaldehyde, and analysed. 

For microscopy, paraformaldehyde-fixed conidia were taken for immuno- 
labelling®. To obtain NaOH-treated conidia, 1 M NaOH was added to conidia 
and heated in a boiling water bath for 1h, followed by centrifugation to collect 
conidia and extensive washing. Melanin ghosts were isolated from conidia 
(B5233 as well as melanin mutant strains) by harsh chemical treatments that 
degrade other cellular components and result in hollow spherical-shaped melanin 
shells (‘melanin ghosts’), as described previously*°. For immunostaining, fungal 
particles were incubated with 5,1g ml“! Fc-MelLec in PBS containing 1% (w/v) 
BSA for 1h. After washing, bound Fc-MelLec was detected with fluorescein iso- 
thiocyanate (FITC)-labelled goat anti-human Fc-specific IgG (Sigma) in PBS 
containing 1% (w/v) BSA and washed with PBS-Tween. Conidia incubated with 
FITC-labelled anti-human Fc-specific IgG only were used as a negative control 
(data not shown). Labelled conidia were observed by fluorescence microscopy 
(Leica DMLB). 

In some experiments, Fc-proteins were pretreated with either ghosts of melanin 

mutant strains, as indicated, or YWA1, which was isolated from AYG1 deletion 
mutant conidia as described previously’. 
Monoclonal antibody production. The generation of monoclonal antibodies 
to MelLec was performed essentially as described previously*". In brief, Sprague 
Dawley rats were immunized with Fc-MelLec in Freund’s complete adjuvant. 
After a final intraperitoneal boost, without adjuvant, rat splenocytes were col- 
lected and fused with Y3 myeloma cells, as described**. Hybridoma supernatants 
were screened by ELISA and positives were then tested by immunohistochemistry 
and flow cytometry, as described below, against Fc-MelLec as well as MelLec- 
transduced NIH3T3 fibroblasts. Two monoclonal antibodies (14C8 and 18E4; both 
IgG1) were selected for further use. Where required, they were biotinylated with 
Sulfo-NHS-LC Biotin (Pierce), as described by the manufacturer. 
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Cell culture and growth conditions. Cells were maintained at 37 °C and 5% CO; in 
DMEM or RPMI medium supplemented with 10% heat-inactivated fetal calf serum, 
100 units per ml penicillin, 0.1 mg ml”! streptomycin, and 2 mM t-glutamine. 
Phoenix ecotropic packaging cells (Plat-E) were maintained with the addition of 
1g ml“! puromycin and 10g ml“! blasticidin (Life Technologies, Inc.). 

NIH3T3 fibroblasts stably expressing full-length murine or human MelLec were 
generated essentially as described for Dectin-1 (ref. 33). In brief, haemagglutinin- 
tagged MelLec was generated through PCR amplification (mouse primers, GGA 
TCCACCATGCAGGCCAAATACAGCA and CTCGAGCTACTGGAGCT 
CTCCAGGTAC; human primers, AAAGGATCCACCATGCAGGCCAAGT 
ACAGCAGCAC and AGCGTAATCCGGAACATCGTATGGGTACTCGAG) 
and subcloning into pFb-neo (Stratagene). Constructs were transfected into Plat-E 
retroviral packaging cell lines using Fugene 6 and retrovirus-containing 
supernatants were used to transduce NIH3T3 fibroblasts in the presence of 
polybrene (Sigma). Stably transfected cells were selected using 600,1g ml! G418 
(ThermoFisher Inc.). The expression of the receptor was confirmed by flow 
cytometry and western blotting, using the anti-haemagglutinin antibody 
(Covance). In some experiments, NIH3T3 cells expressing murine CLEC12A 
(ref. 31) were used as controls. 

ELISA assays. Alkali-insoluble and soluble fungal cell wall fractions were obtained 
as described previously**. For the ELISA, wells were coated overnight with 
20-200 1g ml“! of the cell wall fractions, melanin ghosts (in-house generated), 
purified YWA1 (in-house generated), 1,8-DHN, 1,2-DHN, 1,4-DHN, naphthalene, 
1-naphthol (all from Sigma) in 50 mM carbonate buffer pH 9.6, and then blocked 
with 1% BSA in PBS. Fc-MelLec (5 1g ml~!) was added to the wells and incubated 
for 1h at room temperature. After washing with PBS-Tween-20 (0.5% (v/v)), 
peroxidase-conjugated human Fc-specific IgG (Sigma) was added to the wells and 
incubated for 1h at room temperature. After further washing, quantification of 
Fc-MelLec binding was detected using o-phenylenediamine (Sigma) and HO 
detection system (Merck). The reaction was stopped using 4% (v/v) H2SO4 and 
optical densities were measured at 492 nm. 

Expression analysis. Peripheral blood leucocytes, resident and thioglycolate- 
elicited inflammatory peritoneal cells, alveolar macrophages and bone marrow 
cells were isolated essentially as described previously*. For platelets, peripheral 
blood was collected in 3.8% (w/v) sodium citrate buffer and centrifuged at 200g at 
25°C. The supernatant, containing platelet-rich plasma, was used for subsequent 
analysis. Bone marrow-derived macrophages or dendritic cells, generated using 
L929 conditioned medium or 20 ng ml“! granulocyte-macrophage colony- 
stimulating factor (R&D Systems), respectively, were prepared as described*!. In 
some experiments, cells were stimulated with 100 ng ml! lipopolysaccharide from 
Escherichia coli (Sigma). 

Tissues isolated from mice were cut into small pieces and incubated for 30 min 
at 37°C with Liberase (Roche) and DNase (Roche) in RPMI (Gibco), except for the 
small intestine which was incubated with Collagenase VIII (Sigma-Aldrich). Cells 
were disaggregated using the gentleMACS Dissociator (Miltenyi), strained through 
70-\1m nylon cell strainers (Fisher Scientific) and collected by centrifugation. Red 
blood cells were removed using Pharm Lyse (BD Biosciences). 

For flow cytometry, isolated cells were washed in FACS wash (PBS with 0.5% 
(w/v) BSA and 5-10 mM EDTA) containing anti-CD16/CD32 (Clone 2.4G2, pre- 
pared in house). The following antibodies (all from BD Biosciences, eBioscience 
or Abcam) were used for FACS analysis of cell surface antigen expression follow- 
ing standard methodology: anti-MelLec-Biotin (described above), Streptavidin- 
PE-CF594 or Streptavidin-APC, anti-CD45.2-FITC (clone 104), biotinylated 
anti-CD61 (clone 2C9.G2), anti-CD326-APC (EpCAM; clone G8.8), anti-CD31- 
PE-Cyanine7 (PECAM-1; clone 390), anti-Ly6G-APC (clone 1A8), anti-CD11b- 
PE-Cy7 (clone M1/70), CD11c-PerCP-Cy5.5 (clone HL3), anti-Siglec-F-BV421 
(clone E50-2440), anti-CD45-PE-Cy7 (clone 30-F11), anti-CD11b-PerCP-Cy5.5 
(clone M1/70), anti-CD11c-BV421 (clone HL3), anti-Siglec-F-PE (clone E50- 
2440) and anti-F4/80-AF700 (clone CL:A3-1) and isotype control AFRC MAC 
49 (ECACC 85060404; isotype for anti-MelLec). Cell viability was detected using 
the fixable viability dye eFluor-780 (eBioscience) in PBS, and the cells were fixed 
with 1% formaldehyde (v/v) before acquisition on a LSRII, LSR Fortessa or FACS 
Calibur (Becton Dickinson). Data were analysed using FlowJo. All contour plots 
were constructed using 2% probability contouring with outliers. 

For immunofluorescence microscopy, 61m alcohol-fixed frozen lung sections 
were treated with Liberase (Roche) for 4 min at room temperature. Sections were 
blocked with 2% (v/v) normal goat serum, and incubated with anti-MelLec or 
isotype control for 1h followed by AlexaFluor 488 goat anti-rat (Invitrogen) for 
30 min. Vectashield with DAPI or propidium iodide (Vector Laboratories Inc.) was 
used as a mountant for fluorescence, and slides were visualized using a Zeiss LSM 
700 confocal microscope. Visualization of transfected NIH3T3 cells was performed 
similarly, except the cells were fixed in 4% (v/v) paraformaldehyde before analysis. 
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Detection of MelLec in complementary DNA (cDNA) (Multiple Tissue 
Panels, Clontech) was performed using the Titanium Taq PCR kit (Clontech) 
with the following primers: CAGAGCCCAGGCACTCAGAGAATG and 
TGCGGGAGAGCCCTGTCCAAT. Expression of G3PDH was detected as 
described previously”*. 

Mouse infection models. For pulmonary infections, 10° (corticosteroid model) or 
10’ A. fumigatus ATCC 13073 conidia were administered to the caudal oropharynx 
of anaesthetized mice. In some experiments, mice were administered with 0.6 mg 
of the corticosteroid, triamcinolone acetonide’ (Bristol-Myers Squibb), on days 
—1, Land 3, relative to infection on day 0. For systemic infections, 10° A. fumigatus 
ATCC 13073 conidia were administered to the lateral tail vein of mice. Mice were 
killed when they had lost 30% body weight or had become moribund. Pulmonary 
cellular inflammation was assessed by flow cytometry after total lung enzymatic 
digest, as described above, or in bronchoalveolar lavage samples, isolated with PBS 
containing 5mM EDTA (Gibco). Organs were homogenized in PBS and used for 
the determination of fungal burdens and levels of inflammatory cytokines. Fungal 
burdens were determined by serial dilution onto potato dextrose agar plates and 
normalized to organ weights. Cytokines were measured by ELISA (R&D DuoSet), 
as described by the manufacturer, and normalized to protein concentration. Bone 
marrow chimaeric mice were generated as described previously”. 

Glycan microarray analyses. Microarray analyses were carried out using the 
neoglycolipid-based microarray system*”. Details of the glycan probe library, the 
generation of the microarrays, imaging and data analysis are in the supplemen- 
tary glycan microarray document (Supplementary Table 3) in accordance with the 
MIRAGE (minimum information required for a glycomics experiment) guidelines 
for reporting glycan microarray-based data. The microarray contained 496 lipid- 
linked glycan probes (Supplementary Table 1). Microarray analysis of the soluble 
Fc-MelLec was performed essentially as described’. In brief, after blocking arrayed 
slides with 0.04% (v/v) Blocker Casein (Pierce), 1% (w/v) BSA (Sigma A8577) 
in HEPES-buffered saline (5 mM HEPES, pH 7.4, 150mM NaCl, 5mM CaCl), 
mouse Fc-MelLec was precomplexed with biotinylated anti-human IgG (Vector) at 
a 1:3 ratio (w/w) before application onto the slides at a final concentration of 101g 
ml !. Flag-tagged human langerin was included as a positive control. The protein 
and rat anti-Flag antibody mAb L5 were provided by C. G. Park. For analysis, 
the Flag-tagged langerin was precomplexed with the rat anti-Flag at a 1:3 ratio 
(w/w) and applied onto the slides at a final concentration of 5 1g ml, followed by 
biotinylated anti-rat IgG (Pierce) (5,.g ml’). To detect binding, AlexaFluor-647- 
labelled streptavidin from Molecular Probes was used at 1 1g ml~!. Data analysis 
and presentation was performed with dedicated glycan microarray software”. 
Human studies. A total of 310 haematologic patients undergoing allogeneic 
haematopoietic stem cell transplantation at the Hospital of Santa Maria, Lisbon 
and Instituto Portugués de Oncologia (IPO), Porto, between 2009 and 2014 were 
enrolled in the study. The cases of invasive aspergillosis were identified and clas- 
sified as ‘probable’ or ‘prover’ according to the revised standard criteria from the 
European Organization for Research and Treatment of Cancer/Mycology Study 
Group (EORTC/MSG)"". Exclusion criteria included diagnosis of ‘possible’ inva- 
sive aspergillosis, infection with invasive moulds other than Aspergillus spp. or 
history of pre-transplant mould infection. Study approval was obtained from the 
institutional review boards (SECVS-125/2014, HSM-632/14 and CES.26/015) and 
from the National Data Protection Commission (CNPD, 1950/2015) and was in 
compliance with all local relevant ethical regulations. 

Genomic DNA was isolated from whole blood of recipients and donors (before 
transplantation) using the QIAcube automated system (Qiagen) at the regional cen- 
tres of the Instituto Portugués do Sangue e Transplantacao (Portugal). Genotyping 
of the nonsynonymous rs2306894 SNP in the CLECIA gene was performed using 
KASPar assays (LGC Genomics) according to the manufacturer’s instructions in an 
Applied Biosystems 7500 Fast real-time PCR system (Thermo Fisher). Genotyping 
sets included randomly selected replicates of previously typed samples, and agree- 
ment between original and duplicate samples was > 99%. 

Peripheral blood mononuclear cells from healthy genotyped donors were 
enriched from buffy coats using Histopaque-1077 (Sigma-Aldrich) and contami- 
nating erythrocytes were removed using Red Blood Cell Lysis Buffer (Sigma- 
Aldrich). Participants gave written informed consent before blood collection. 
Monocytes were isolated by positive selection using magnetically labelled CD14+ 
MicroBeads (Miltenyi Biotec) on a MiniMACS separator and seeded at 10° cells 
per ml in 24-well plates for 7 days in RPMI-1640 medium supplemented with 
10% (v/v) human serum and 20 ng ml“! recombinant human granulocyte macro- 
phage colony-stimulating factor (GM-CSE, Gibco). Acquisition of macrophage 
morphology was confirmed by phase contrast microscopy (Axiovert 135, Zeiss). 
For infection, macrophages were washed and then infected with live conidia of 
A. fumigatus strain A1163 at a ratio of 1:10 (cells:fungus) for 20h at 37°C and 
5% CO . Cytokines in supernatants were detected using DuoSet ELISA systems 


(BioLegend), according to the manufacturer’s instructions. At least two technical 
replicates were performed for each donor. 

For the independent cohort, genomic DNA was isolated from EDTA venous 

blood of healthy Dutch volunteers using the Gentra Pure Gene Blood kit (Qiagen) 
and genotyped for CLECIA polymorphisms using the Illumina Immunochip SNP 
array platform, described previously”. Participants gave written informed consent 
before blood collection. As the CLECIA SNP of interest (exonic rs2306894) was not 
represented on the genotyping platform, two intronic polymorphisms (1s7972187 
and rs3825300) were used as markers. Linkage analysis revealed complete linkage 
disequilibrium of these two polymorphisms with the SNP of interest? (R?=1). A 
total of 10° peripheral blood mononuclear cells isolated from genotyped donors 
were stimulated with 10’ killed conidia per ml of the clinical isolate A. fumigatus 
V05-27 (ref. 44). After 24-h incubation in the presence of 10% human pooled 
serum at 37°C and 5% COs, supernatants were collected and IL-1 and IL-8 were 
measured by ELISA (R&D Systems and PeliKine, respectively). 
Statistical analysis. The probability of invasive aspergillosis resulting from 
CLECIA 182306894 SNP was analysed using the cumulative incidence method 
and compared using Gray’s test*°. Cumulative incidences were computed with the 
cmprsk package for R version 2.10.1 (ref. 46), with censoring of data at the date of 
last follow-up visit and defining relapse and death as competing events. A period 
of 24 months after transplant was chosen to include all cases of fungal infection. 
Mouse survival data were analysed with the log rank test using GraphPad Prism. 
No data was excluded. 

In vitro and ex vivo data were analysed using the GraphPad Prism software. 
Two-tailed student's t-tests or Mann-Whitney U tests were used to determine 
statistical significance. All experiments were independently repeated at least once, 
unless otherwise indicated. 

Data availability. The data that support the findings of this study are available 
from the corresponding author upon reasonable request. 
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Extended Data Figure 1 | MelLec recognizes ligands on selected 
fungi and fungal morphotypes. a, b, Cartoon representations of the 
structures of Fc-MelLec (a) and the full-length receptor (b). Lollipop 
structures represent predicted glycosylation sites. c, Fc-MelLec or Fc- 
CLEC12B (Fc-control) staining of C. albicans hyphae, generated in 
RPMI with 10% fetal bovine serum for 90 min. Fungal particles were 
analysed by flow cytometry. Experiment was repeated independently 
twice, with similar results. d, Representative light microscopy images 
and immunofluorescence micrographs using Fc-MelLec or anti- 


galactomannan (GM, control) as probes to detect ligands on A. fumigatus 


mycelium. Experiments were repeated three times independently, 


with similar results. e, Representative light microscopy images and 
immunofluorescence micrographs showing the surface distribution 

of MelLec ligands on C. cladosporioides using Fc-MelLec as a probe. 

The lower panels show fungal cells after treatment with 1 M NaOH. 
Experiments were repeated three times independently, with similar 
results. f, IL-2 production by MelLec-expressing BWZ reporter cells 

after stimulation by anti-MelLec antibody (aMelLec) crosslinking or with 
ArodA (1:1, 5:1, 10:1) or ArodAApksP (5:1, 10:1) A. fumigatus conidia, as 
indicated. Values shown are mean + s.d. Experiment was repeated three 
times independently, with similar results. 
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Extended Data Figure 2 | Glycan microarray analyses of mouse Fc-MelLec 
and human langerin. These 496 lipid-linked probes are arranged 
according to their backbone sequences as annotated in the coloured panels 
below the figure. GAGs, glycosaminoglycans; Lac, lactose; LacNAc, 
N-acetyllactosamine; LNnT, lacto-N-neotetraose; LNT, lacto-N-tetraose; 


Misc., miscellaneous; PolyLac, polylactosamine. The signals are means 
of fluorescence intensities of duplicate spots, printed at 5 {M per spot 
level with error bars representing half of the difference between the 
two values. The signals shown together with the probe sequences are in 
Supplementary Table 1. NS, not significant. 
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Extended Data Figure 3 | MelLec recognizes DHN-melanin. 

a, Representative immunofluorescence micrographs using Fc-MelLec as 
a probe showing the surface distribution of MelLec-ligands on wild-type 
A. fumigatus and various melanin-deficient mutants. Lower panels show 
conidia treated with 1 M NaOH. b, Representative immunofluorescence 
micrographs and light microscopy images of ArodAApksP A. fumigatus 
conidia stained with Fc-MelLec or ConA-FITC. c, Representative 
histograms showing the presence or absence of MelLec or Dectin-1 
ligands on ArodA or ArodAApksP A. fumigatus conidia. Fungal particles 
were stained with Fc-MelLec (red) or Fc-Dectin-1 (green) and analysed 
by flow cytometry. Grey histograms indicate secondary-only control. 


d, Representative histogram showing the presence of Dectin-1 ligands 

on ApksP A. fumigatus conidia. Fungal particles were stained with 
Fc-Dectin-1 (green) or Fc-CLEC12B (Fc-control; blue) and analysed by 
flow cytometry. e, Representative histogram showing the presence of 
MelLec ligands on melanin ghosts of A. fumigatus conidia. Fungal particles 
were stained with Fc-MelLec (red) or Fe-CLEC12B (Fc-control; blue) 

and analysed by flow cytometry. In a-e, experiments were repeated three 
times independently, with similar results. f, Flow-cytometric analysis of 
melanized (red) and non-melanized (grey) Cryptococcus neoformans yeast 
and melanin ghosts, and B16 melanoma cells*’, stained with Fc-MelLec. 
The experiment was repeated independently twice, with similar results. 
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Extended Data Figure 4 | MelLec recognizes naphthalene-diol. 

a, Detection of MelLec ligands in ghosts of melanin mutants of 

A. fumigatus by ELISA, as indicated. Values show mean + s.d. 

b, Representative immunofluorescence and light micrograph images 

of Fc-MelLec ligands on NaOH-treated A. fumigatus B5233 conidia 

after pretreatment with ghosts of ApksP or Aayg! conidia, as indicated. 

c, Representative immunofluorescence micrographs and light microscopy 
images of MelLec ligands on NaOH-treated wild-type A. fumigatus conidia 
after pretreatment with or without YWAL. In a-c, experiments were 
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repeated at least three times independently, with similar results. 

d, Detection of Fc-MelLec or Fc-Dectin-1 ligands on ArodA conidia 

after pretreatment with (blue) or without (red) YWA1. The experiment 
was repeated independently twice, with similar results. e, f, Detection 

of 1,8-DHN (e) and 1,2-DHN and 1,4-DHN (f) by Fc-MelLec and 
Fc-control using ELISA. Values show mean + s.d. g, Detection of 
1,8-DHN, naphthalene and 1-naphthol by Fc-MelLec using ELISA. Values 
show mean + s.d. In e-g, experiments were repeated at least three times 
independently, with similar results. 
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Extended Data Figure 5 | MelLec is expressed at the cell surface. NIH3T3 cells under reducing and non-reducing conditions and with 
a, RT-PCR detection of MelLec expression in various tissues. The (+) and without (—) N-glycosidase. Haemagglutinin-tagged CLEC12A 
expression of glyceraldehyde-3-phosphate dehydrogenase (G3PDH) in (ref. 31) expressing NIH3T3 cells served as controls (for blot source data, 
these samples, also used for the characterization of MCL*, is shown as see Supplementary Fig. 1). d, Relative binding of FITC-labelled ArodA 
a control. The experiment was performed once; for gel source data, see A. fumigatus conidia to NIH3T3 cells transduced with vector only, 
Supplementary Fig. 1. b, Flow-cytometric analysis of surface expression of | Dectin-1 or MelLec, as determined by flow cytometry. Values shown are 
haemagglutinin-tagged mouse (m) and human (h) MelLec on the surface mean +s.d., analysed by one-way ANOVA. e, Screening of hybridoma 


of NIH3T3 fibroblasts (black open histograms). NIH3T3 cells transfected supernatants on MelLec-expressing (red) and parental (black) NIH3T3 
with vector only served as controls (grey filled histograms). c, Western- cells. In b-e, experiments were repeated at least three times independently, 
blot analysis of lysates of haemagglutinin-tagged MelLec expressing with similar results. *P < 0.05; NS, not significant. 
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Extended Data Figure 7 | See next page for caption. 
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Extended Data Figure 7 | MelLec expression in tissues and generation 
of Clecla~'~ mice. a, Immunofluorescence microscopy of MelLec- 
expressing versus control NIH3T3 cells labelled with anti-MelLec antibody 
(green). Nuclei are stained with DAPI (blue). Experiments were repeated 
at least three times independently, with similar results. b, Exemplar flow- 
cytometric gating strategy for identification of live cells from tissue. c, 
Flow-cytometric analysis of MelLec expression on live CD45~ CD31* 
EpCAM~ and EpCAM?‘ populations in the liver. d-j, Flow cytometric 
analysis of MelLec expression on live CD45~CD31* cells in the heart 
(d), kidney (e) and small intestine (f), and on live CD45- EpCAM‘ cells 
in the heart (g), kidney (h), small intestine (i) and epidermis (j). In b-j, 


LETTER 


experiments were repeated at least twice independently, with similar 
results. Black lines, isotype controls. k, Schematic of the wild-type Clecla 
locus, gene targeting vector, PCR primer sites and correctly targeted 
recombinant allele. 1, PCR analysis of gene-targeted mice (for gel source 
data, see Supplementary Fig. 1). +/+, wild-type, +/— heterozygous 
and —/— homozygous for the targeted allele. m, Immunofluorescence 
microscopy of naive lung tissue from Clecla~!~ mice (labelling of 
wild-type lung is shown in Fig. 3b). n, Analysis of MelLec expression 

in disaggregated lung tissue from wild-type (wt) or Clecla~/~ mice by 
flow cytometry. In I-n, experiments were repeated at least three times 
independently, with similar results. 
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Extended Data Figure 8 | See next page for caption. 
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Extended Data Figure 8 | Clecla~/~ mice show early inflammatory 
defects upon challenge with A. fumigatus. a, Survival (left) and weight 
measurements (right) of immunocompetent mice after i.t. infection 
with 10’ A. fumigatus conidia (n=4 mice per group). Values shown 

are mean + s.d. b, Exemplar flow-cytometric gating strategy for the 
identification of CD45* cells from bronchoalveolar lavage. 

c, Representative FACS profiles of pulmonary CD11b* Ly6Gh8 
neutrophils in wild-type and Clecla~'~ mice 4h after challenge with 
10” A. fumigatus conidia (wild-type n= 29 mice; Clecla~'~ 
d, e, Pulmonary CD11b* Ly6G™2" neutrophils (wild-type n= 29 mice, 
Clecla~'~ n= 26 mice) (d) and cytokines (n = 25 mice per group) (e) 

in mice 4h after challenge with 10’ A. fumigatus conidia. f, Pulmonary 
CD11b* Ly6G"™8" neutrophils in mice 4h after challenge with melanin 
ghosts (160 1g) of A. fumigatus (wild-type n= 15 mice; Clecla~/~ n= 10 
mice). Samples with blood contamination were excluded. g, Pulmonary 
CD11b* Ly6G"8" neutrophils in mice 24h after challenge with 


10” A. fumigatus conidia (wild-type n= 33 mice, Clecla~!~ n=30 mice). 


n= 26 mice). 
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h, Cellular inflammatory profiles of mice 24h after challenge with 

10” A. fumigatus conidia (wild-type n= 33 mice, Clecla~'~ n= 30 mice). 
Alveolar macrophages were defined as CD11c*Siglec-F*, inflammatory 
macrophages as CD11b* F4/80* and eosinophils as CD11b*Siglec-F*. 
In d-h, values shown are mean + s.e.m. of pooled data from at least two 
independent experiments, analysed by two-sided Mann-Whitney U 
test. i, Expression of MelLec on pulmonary CD45~ CD31* cells isolated 
from uninfected mice (black) and mice 24h after infection with 

A. fumigatus conidia (red). Grey line, isotype control (n = 3 mice per 
group). j, Pulmonary CD11b* Ly6G8' neutrophils in mice 4h after 
challenge with 10’ ApksP A. fumigatus conidia (wild-type n=7 mice, 
Clecla~'~ n=8 mice). Values shown are mean + s.e.m. of pooled data 
from two independent experiments, analysed by two-sided Mann- 
Whitney U test. k, Representative FACS profiles of pulmonary CD11b* 
Ly6G8' neutrophils in wild-type and Clecla~/~ mice 4h after challenge 
with 10” ApksP A. fumigatus conidia (wild-type n=7 mice, Clecla~'~ 
n=8 mice). *P< 0.05; NS, not significant. 
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Extended Data Figure 9 | Clecla~'~ mice show alterations in antifungal 
immunity during systemic infection. a, Survival of corticosteroid-treated 
mice after i.t. infection with 10° A. fumigatus conidia (n= 15 mice per 
group). Pooled data from two independent experiments, analysed by log- 
rank test. b, Fungal burdens in various mouse tissues, as indicated, 4 days 
after i.v. infection with 10° A. fumigatus conidia (n= 12 mice per group). 
Values shown are mean + s.e.m. of pooled data from two independent 
experiments, analysed by two-sided Mann-Whitney U test. c, Tissue 
section of kidney from day-4-infected Clecla~'~ mouse stained with 
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Merge 
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Grocott’s methenamine silver stain and haematoxylin (n = 3 mice per 
group). d, Immunofluorescence microscopy of brain from day-2-infected 
Clecla~/~ mouse (n= 3 mice per group). Fungi are stained with calcofluor 
white (blue), leukocytes with Grl (green) and DNA with propidium iodide 
(red). e, Fungal burdens in various mouse tissues, as indicated, four days 
after i.v. infection with 10° ApksP A. fumigatus conidia (n= 4 mice per 
group). Values shown are mean +s.d., analysed by two-sided Mann- 
Whitney U test. *P < 0.05; NS, not significant. 
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Extended Data Figure 10 | A single nucleotide polymorphism in 
human MelLec influences anti-Aspergillus inflammatory responses. 
a, Representative histograms showing the presence or absence of 
human MelLec ligands on ArodA or ArodAApksP A. fumigatus 
conidia, as determined by flow cytometry. Fc-CLEC12B was used as a 
control (Fc-control). The experiment was repeated at least three times 
independently, with similar results. b, Survival of irradiated wild-type 
mice reconstituted with wild-type or Clecla~'~ bone marrow (BM), 

as indicated, after i.v. infection with 10° A. fumigatus conidia (n= 16 
mice per group). Pooled data from two independent experiments, 
analysed by log-rank test. c, Inflammatory cytokine production in 
monocyte-derived macrophages isolated from genotyped individuals, 
after stimulation with lipopolysaccharide (wild-type n= 14 individuals, 
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SNP allele n=5 individuals). Values shown are mean + s.d., analysed by 
two-sided Mann-Whitney U test. d, Inflammatory cytokine production 
in peripheral blood mononuclear cells isolated from genotyped Dutch 
individuals, after stimulation with heat-killed A. fumigatus conidia 
(wild-type n = 72 individuals, SNP allele n = 17 individuals). Boxes 
represent the median values and interquartile ranges; whiskers represent 
minimum and maximum values, analysed by two-sided Mann-Whitney 
U test. e, Inflammatory cytokine production in transduced RAW264.7 
macrophages expressing wild-type or SNP allele after stimulation with 
ArodA or ArodAApksP A. fumigatus conidia, as indicated. Values shown 
are mean + s.d., analysed by one-way ANOVA and repeated at least three 
times independently, with similar results. *P < 0.05; NS, not significant. 
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EWS-FLII increases transcription to cause R-loops 
and block BRCAI repair in Ewing sarcoma 


Aparna Gorthi!?, July Carolina Romero!?, Eva Loranc?, Lin Cao’, Liesl A. Lawrence??, Elicia Goodale’, 
Amanda Balboni Iniguez**, Xavier Bernard!”, V. Pragathi Masamsetti*, Sydney Roston®, Elizabeth R. Lawlor‘, 
Jeffrey A. Toretsky°, Kimberly Stegmaier**, Stephen L. Lessnick’, Yidong Chen®? & Alexander J. R. Bishop!** 


Ewing sarcoma is an aggressive paediatric cancer of the bone and soft 
tissue. It results from a chromosomal translocation, predominantly 
t(11;22)(q24:q12), that fuses the N-terminal transactivation domain 
of the constitutively expressed EWSR1 protein with the C-terminal 
DNA binding domain of the rarely expressed FLI1 protein’. Ewing 
sarcoma is highly sensitive to genotoxic agents such as etoposide, 
but the underlying molecular basis of this sensitivity is unclear. Here 
we show that Ewing sarcoma cells display alterations in regulation 
of damage-induced transcription, accumulation of R-loops and 
increased replication stress. In addition, homologous recombination 
is impaired in Ewing sarcoma owing to an enriched interaction 
between BRCAI and the elongating transcription machinery. 
Finally, we uncover a role for EWSR1 in the transcriptional response 
to damage, suppressing R-loops and promoting homologous 
recombination. Our findings improve the current understanding 
of EWSR1 function, elucidate the mechanistic basis of the sensitivity 
of Ewing sarcoma to chemotherapy (including PARP1 inhibitors) 
and highlight a class of BRCA-deficient-like tumours. 

EWSR1 is an RNA-binding protein that affects RNA metabolism, 
presumably through its regulation of RNA polymerase II (RNAPII) 
and coupling with the splicing machinery’. There is also evidence that 
EWSR1 is involved in genome stability’. Despite extensive research 
on the transcription targets of the fusion of EWSR1 and FLI1 (EWS- 
FLI1), factors that mediate the chemosensitivity of Ewing sarcoma 
or the role of EWSR1 have not been well characterized. Compared 
to control cell lines (Extended Data Fig. 1a), Ewing sarcoma cell lines 
were acutely sensitive to most forms of damage, including etoposide 
(topoisomerase II inhibitor) (Fig. 1a). Notably, EWS-FLI1 conferred 
this chemosensitization (Fig. 1b), beyond the decreased viability caused 
by knockdown of the oncogene (Extended Data Fig. 1b). Conversely, 
EWS-FLI1 expression increased chemosensitivity in U2OS osteo- 
sarcoma cells (Extended Data Fig. 1c). As independent validation of 
this finding, the half maximal inhibitory concentration (ICs) of drugs 
that induced transcription and replication blocks was nearly fivefold 
lower in EWS-FLI1 -associated cancers than in others in a pan-cancer 
dataset from the Genomics of Drug Sensitivity in Cancer database* 
(Extended Data Fig. 1d). 

Aberrant regulation of transcription is an important source of 
endogenous DNA damage’. To identify pathways that contribute to 
the chemosensitivity of Ewing sarcoma, we examined gene expression 
over time after exposure to etoposide. Gene set enrichment analy- 
sis contrasting gene expression in Ewing sarcoma and control cells 
under basal conditions extracted the expected Ewing sarcoma profile 
along with defects in replication, transcription and repair pathways 


(Extended Data Fig. le-g). We also identified a subset of genes that 
were significantly altered in response to damage in IMR90 human 
lung cells but not Ewing sarcoma (Fig. 1c, Supplementary Table 1); 
functional annotation analysis revealed significant enrichment for 
transcription regulation and RNA metabolism genes (Extended Data 
Table la, b). Notably, comparison with genome-wide RNA inhibition 
(RNAi) survival screens in Drosophila Kc167 cells exposed to various 
damaging agents consistently highlighted RNA metabolism (Extended 
Data Fig. 1h, Supplementary Table 2), implicating it as a conserved and 
critical damage survival component. 

EWS-FLI1 and EWSR1 are known to interact with each other®’ and 
with sub-components of the transcriptional machinery*”. It has pre- 
viously been suggested that EWS-FLI1 acts in a dominant-negative 
manner to wild-type EWSR1 in splicing”. However, the role of these 
two proteins in directly controlling RNAPII activity has not been 
actively studied. The largest subunit of RNAPII is hyperphosphorylated 
at Ser2 and Ser5 of the heptapeptide repeats in the C-terminal domain 
(CTD) during active transcription’; Ser5 phosphorylation (by CDK7/ 
cyclin H) occurs early during initiation and Ser2 phosphorylation (by 
CDK9/cyclin T1) triggers elongation. FUS, an EWSR1 homologue, has 
been reported to regulate RNAPII Ser2 phosphorylation'!. Therefore, 
the dysregulated transcriptional response of Ewing sarcoma could be 
due to EWS-FLI] interfering with wild-type EWSR1 in regulating 
transcription. In an in vitro kinase assay using purified recombinant 
proteins, EWSR1 inhibited phosphorylation of the RNAPII CTD by 
CDK9 (Fig. 1d, Extended Data Fig. 2a) whereas EWS-FLI1 did not 
(Extended Data Fig. 2b). EWSR1 depletion in U2OS cells increased 
RNAPII phosphorylation, confirming the results of the kinase assay 
(Fig. le). Immunoblotting of Ewing sarcoma cell lysates indicated high 
levels of phospho-Ser2/Ser5 RNAPII compared to IMR90 cells (Fig. 1f), 
and depletion of EWS-FLI1 in TC32 cells significantly decreased 
RNAPII phosphorylation (Fig. 1g). Notably, wild-type EWSR1 levels 
were not affected by EWS-FLI1 knockdown. These data suggest that 
EWS-FLI increased basal levels of transcription, either directly, or indi- 
rectly by interfering with EWSR1 activity. Accordingly, EWSR1-depleted 
cells and Ewing sarcoma cell lines and tumours were more sensitive 
to blockade of transcription by camptothecin (a topoisomerase I 
inhibitor) (Extended Data Fig. 2c, d). 

DNA damage induces global suppression of transcription (involving 
BRCA11”) followed by gradual recovery. We therefore evaluated the 
transcription response and recovery following etoposide exposure 
using incorporation of ethynyl uridine (EU) into RNA (Fig. 1h). Unlike 
IMR90 cells, which displayed a characteristic decrease in EU incor- 
poration two hours post damage followed by recovery, TC32 Ewing 
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Figure 1 | Ewing sarcoma dysregulates transcription in response to 
damage. a, Cell viability following etoposide treatment. Etoposide dose 
causing 35% lethality (LD35, dotted grey line) was used for further 
experiments. Mean + s.d., n= 4 technical replicates, one-way ANOVA. 

b, Etoposide-induced TC32 cytotoxicity after EWS-FLI1 knockdown 
(siFLI1). n=4 transfection replicates, two-tailed t-tests. c, Heat map of 
damage-induced differential gene expression. d, CDK9 kinase activity 
inhibition by recombinant EWSR1 and FUS proteins on CDKtide or CTD 
substrates. n = 3 technical replicates, one-way ANOVA. e-g, Levels of 
phosphorylated Ser2/Ser5 RNAPII in U20S cells with EWSR1 knockdown 
(e), IMR90 cells versus TC32 cells (f), and TC32 cells with EWS-FLI1 
knockdown (g). h, Transcriptional activity after etoposide treatment. 
Centre at median, n = 100 cells, two-way ANOVA. Mean + s.e.m., 

*P< 0.05, **P< 0.005. 


sarcoma cells showed a significantly higher basal transcription level, 
similar to that seen in EWSR1-depleted cells (Extended Data Fig. 2e), 
and a delayed decrease in transcription. 

Alterations in regulation of transcription could result in the accumu- 
lation of R-loops (three-stranded nucleic acid structures comprising a 
DNA-RNA hybrid and non-template single-stranded DNA)". Several 
pieces of evidence advocate a potential role for EWSR1 and EWS-FLI1 
in regulating R-loop accumulation: both proteins regulate RNAPII 
elongation? and interact with splicing machinery”'*'°, each of which is 
conducive to R-loop formation'®. Using the RNA-DNA hybrid-specific 
S9.6 antibody to probe genomic DNA, we discovered that Ewing sar- 
coma cell lines displayed nearly fourfold higher levels of R-loops com- 
pared to IMR90 cells (Fig. 2a). RNaseH treatment (Fig. 2a) or RNaseH1 
expression (Extended Data Fig. 3a) substantially decreased the R-loop 
signal. R-loop accumulation was induced by EWSR1 depletion (Fig. 2b) 
or by EWS-FLI1, as shown by expression in U2OS cells (Fig. 2b) or 
knockdown in TC32 cells (Extended Data Fig. 3b). A DNA-binding 
mutant EWS-FLI1 (Extended Data Fig. 3c) also induced accrual of 
R-loops, suggesting that the N-terminal protein interaction domain 
that is common to EWSR1 and EWS-FLI] is important in promoting 
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R-loop accumulation. Notably, Ewing sarcoma cells did not display a 
damage-induced reduction in R-loops to the same extent as IMR90 
cells (Extended Data Fig. 3d, e), consistent with the EU-incorporation 
data (Fig. 1h). These results were corroborated by immunofluorescence 
analysis of nucleoplasmic R-loops (Fig. 2c, Extended Data Fig. 3f). 

To further characterize the R-loops present in Ewing sarcoma, we 
conducted high-throughput sequencing and analysis of genomic DNA- 
RNA hybrids by immunoprecipitation (DRIP-seq)'” in Ewing sarcoma 
and control cell lines with or without damage. RNaseH-treated DNA 
served as a negative control. We found extensive R-loops throughout 
the genome in EWSR1-depleted cells compared to control cells (by read 
coverage and depth), and this difference was greater in Ewing sarcoma 
cells (Fig. 2d, Extended Data Fig. 4a). Comparison of DRIP-seq and 
RNA sequencing (RNA-seq) data indicated a predominance of R-loops 
in regions containing highly expressed genes (Extended Data Fig. 4b). 
We examined the co-occurrence of reported EWS-FLII binding sites!® 
with R-loops and found very strong enrichment (Extended Data Fig. 4c), 
especially at highly expressed genes (top 16%). We also observed an 
increased propensity for RNAPII binding (by RNAPII chromatin 
immunoprecipitation and sequencing, ChIP-seq) in the same regions 
as R-loops compared to surrounding genomic regions (Extended 
Data Fig. 4c), which was confirmed at well-established R-loop sites 
(Extended Data Fig. 4d). 

Unresolved R-loops are deleterious to the cell, as they potentially 
block replication machinery progression and result in stalled or 
collapsed replication forks'*!°. Analysis of well-known markers of rep- 
lication stress indicated elevated basal levels of activated (phosphoryl- 
ated) ATR, CHK] and RPA2 in Ewing sarcoma cells (Fig. 2e). Significant 
sensitivity to ATR inhibition was observed not only in Ewing sarcoma 
cells (as previously reported’), but also in EWSR1-depleted U2OS cells 
(Fig. 2f). RNaseH1 overexpression suppressed ATR pathway activa- 
tion (Extended Data Fig. 5a) and increased the rate of cell proliferation 
(Fig. 2g), confirming that replication stress in Ewing sarcoma is due to 
accumulated R-loops. 

R-loop accumulation is generally associated with increased DNA 
damage and homologous recombination'’. Ewing sarcoma cells exhibit 
high levels of DNA damage”’ (measured by the P53-binding protein 
TP53BP1 foci; Fig. 3a, b) compared to IMR90 cells. However, there was 
an absence of ionizing radiation-induced RAD51 foci (Fig. 3a, c). Basal 
levels of RAD51 foci were higher in Ewing sarcoma cells than in IMR90 
cells (Fig. 3c), although this may reflect increased replication stress”!. 
We used the direct-repeat GFP assay (DR-GFP; Extended Data Fig. 5b) 
integrated into U2OS cells to evaluate endonuclease-induced double 
strand break (DSB) repair by homologous recombination”. Expression 
of either EWS-FLI1 or EWS-ERG (the second most common Ewing 
sarcoma translocation”) significantly reduced homologous recombi- 
nation capacity (Fig. 3d). As EWS-FLI1 binds EWSRI through their 
shared N-terminal domain’, we investigated whether the suppression 
of homologous recombination was due to a loss of EWSR1 function. As 
suspected, either expression of the EWSR1 N-terminal domain alone 
(Fig. 3d) or expression of two independent small inhibitory RNAs 
(siRNAs) against EWSR1 (Fig. 3e) also reduced homologous recom- 
bination frequency. 

Given the similarity in phenotypes between Ewing sarcoma and 
BRCA1/2 mutant breast cancer (Extended Data Table 1c), we inves- 
tigated whether BRCA1 function was altered in Ewing sarcoma. It 
is noteworthy that our gene expression analysis, comparing Ewing 
sarcoma and control cells, identified significant enrichment for a 
BRCA1-mutated gene set (Extended Data Fig. 1g). Ewing sarcoma cells 
have robust BRCA1 expression (Extended Data Fig. 5c) with no known 
mutations. To test a functional absence, we overexpressed BRCA1 and 
found restored homologous recombination in the context of EWS-FLI1 
expression (Fig. 3f), suggesting a functional impairment, but unexpec- 
tedly did not do so when EWSRI was depleted (Fig. 3g). 

PARP1 inhibition is synthetic lethal with BRCA1 deficiency in rep- 
licating cells”*’° owing to the absence of homologous recombination. 
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Figure 2 | R-loop accumulation in Ewing sarcoma. a, b, Fold-difference 
in genomic R-loops in IMR90 versus Ewing sarcoma cells (a) and U2OS 
cells with indicated transfections (b); 1 =4 technical replicates. 

c, Representative immunofluorescence images of nuclei (DAPI), R-loops 
(S9.6) and nucleoli (nucleolin). Scale bar, 25 1m. d, Thirty-five-kilobase 
region surrounding the SON gene containing RNA-seq (red), RNAPII 
ChIP-seq (blue), DRIP-seq (black) and RNaseH-treated (RNH) 

tracks. Etop, etoposide-treated. Track height represents read counts. 

e, Immunoblots of indicated replication stress proteins. f, Cell viability 
response to ATR inhibitor; n = 4 technical replicates. g, Proliferation rate 
of TC32 cells overexpressing RNaseH1 (RNH1) after ATR inhibition 
(ATRi). EV, empty vector; n = 3 transfection replicates. Mean = s.e.m., 
one-way ANOVA compared to IMR90 control, two-tailed t-test within 
each cell line. #,*P < 0.05; ##,**P < 0.005, # shows significance compared 
to control (NT). 


Thus, impaired BRCA1 function could provide a molecular basis for 
the high sensitivity of Ewing sarcoma to PARP1 inhibitors such as 
Olaparib”® (Extended Data Fig. 6a—c) and etoposide-induced DNA 
breaks. Mutation of TP53BP1 circumvents the need for BRCA1 in 
homologous recombination, partially restoring homologous recombi- 
nation and conferring some resistance to chemotherapy”®. Depletion of 
TP53BP1 restored homologous recombination in the presence of either 
EWSRI knockdown or EWS-FLI1 expression (Fig. 3h), consistent 
with a functional deficiency of BRCA1. Knockdown of TP53BP1 
also moderately increased resistance to etoposide in Ewing sarcoma 
cells (Extended Data Fig. 6e). Together, our data indicate that Ewing 
sarcoma phenocopies BRCA1-deficient tumours and suggest that 
secondary mutations in TP53BP1 are a potential chemoresistance 
mechanism. 

BRCAL has been shown to associate with the elongating transcrip- 
tion complex”’ and with R-loops”*. Sequestration of BRCA1 with 
transcription complexes could prevent its redistribution to exogenous 
damage and therefore explain its functional absence in Ewing sarcoma. 
While overall levels of BRCA1 protein were similar between Ewing 
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Figure 3 | Functional loss of EWSR1 impairs homologous 
recombination. a, Representative immunofluorescence images of 
TP53BP1 and RAD5S1 foci. Scale bar, 251m. b, c, Number of cells with 
more than five TP53BP1 (b) or RADS51 (c) foci. n= 85 cells, two-tailed 
t-test. d-h, Homologous recombination (HR) frequency with indicated 
transfections (efficiency demonstrated in Extended Data Figs 5d, 6d). 
n=3 transfection replicates, one-way ANOVA. i, Immunoblots for 
BRCAI and EWS-FLI] in subcellular fractions of TC32 cells with EWS- 
FLI1 knockdown. Mean + s.e.m.; #,*P < 0.05; ##,**P < 0.005, # shows 
significance relative to control (black bar). 


sarcoma and control cells (Extended Data Fig. 6f), comparison of the 
subcellular fractions of U2OS versus TC32 cells revealed redistribu- 
tion of BRCA1. Chromatin-bound BRCA1 was particularly enriched 
in Ewing sarcoma (Fig. 3i), but was substantially reduced by EWS-FLI1 
knockdown. EWSR1 depletion did not result in a similar sequestration 
of BRCA1 in the chromatin fraction, again highlighting the difference 
between EWSR1 loss and EWS-FLI1 expression with regard to BRCA1 
function (Extended Data Fig. 6g). 

BRCAI preferentially associates with phospho-RNAPII in undam- 
aged cells*”. Considering the increased amount of phospho-RNAPII in 
Ewing sarcoma cells, we examined the interaction between endogenous 
phospho-RNAPII and BRCAI by co-immunoprecipitation (Fig. 4a, 
Extended Data Fig. 7a) in nuclear lysates. An increased proportion 
of phospho-RNAPII was immunoprecipitated by BRCA1 in Ewing 
sarcoma, highlighting the redistribution of BRCA1 to transcription 
complexes. This interaction did not diminish following damage 
as expected”’ and seen in control cell lines. We also confirmed the 
lack of interaction between BRCA1 and unphosphorylated RNAPII. 
Subsequent to release from the transcription machinery, the associ- 
ation of BRCA1 with the retinoblastoma binding protein 8 (RBBP8 
or CtIP) increases to promote removal of TP53BP1?? and DSB repair 
by homologous recombination. An increase in damage-induced 
interaction between BRCA1 and CtIP was observed in control but 
not Ewing sarcoma cells. Confirming the functional impairment of 
BRCA1 in DSB repair, we performed BRCA1 ChIP in U20S cells after 
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Figure 4| BRCA1 is retained at transcriptional complexes in 

Ewing sarcoma. a, Immunoblots of indicated proteins after BRCA1 
immunoprecipitation. b, Schematic of qPCR sites within DR-GFP locus 
relative to break site used to measure BRCA1 occupancy after EWS-FLI1 
overexpression (graph below); GAPDH serves as negative control. 

Mean £s.e.m., n =3 technical replicates; **P < 0.005, two-tailed t-test. 

c, Whole-genome heat maps representing correlation between gene 
expression, RNAPII, BRCA1 binding sites, and DRIP loci ordered by DRIPs, 
centred on TSS. d, Representative immunohistochemistry images showing 
R-loop staining across a sarcoma tissue microarray. Scale bar, 10j1m. 


endonuclease-induced DSB at the DR-GFP locus and observed a loss 
of BRCA1 recruitment in cells transfected with EWS-FLI1 compared 
to vector-transfected controls (Fig. 4b). 

Finally, we performed an in-depth analysis of the association of 
BRCAI with R-loops in control and Ewing sarcoma cell lines with and 
without exposure to damage (BRCA1 ChIP-seq, Fig. 4c, Extended Data 
Fig. 8a). BRCA1 binding (Extended Data Fig. 7b, c) decreased signifi- 
cantly upon damage in control cells, but not as much in Ewing sarcoma 
cells. We detected BRCA1 binding at a well-known R-loop region’? 
(Extended Data Fig. 7d, e), with a significant damage-dependent 
decrease in controls but not in Ewing sarcoma cell lines. Conversely, 
we also confirmed the presence of R-loops at BRCA1 binding sites 
(Extended Data Fig. 7f). Genome-wide maps of BRCA1 sites centred 
on transcription start sites (TSS) indicated that highly expressed 
gene loci were associated with both BRCA1 and RNAPH localization 
(Fig. 4c, Extended Data Fig. 8b). There was strong enrichment 
for BRCA1 and RNAPII binding at R-loops, particularly in the 
Ewing sarcoma cells (Extended Data Fig. 8c). We found increased 
co-localization between BRCA1- and RNAPII-bound TSS in Ewing 
sarcoma (2,569 genes) compared to IMR90 cells (269 genes) (Extended 
Data Fig. 9a—d), corroborating the co-immunoprecipitation data. We 
also observed an increase in enrichment (peak height) of these two 
proteins in TC32 compared to IMR90 cells. Collectively, the above 
results indicate that in Ewing sarcoma, BRCA1 is retained at stalled 
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transcription complexes associated with R-loops, presumably to miti- 
gate associated damage. 

In summary, our work provides a detailed examination of basal and 
damage-responsive R-loops in Ewing sarcoma. We delineate the basis of 
EWS-FLI1 -mediated chemosensitivity and conclude that interference 
with wild-type EWSR1 is responsible for a large part of EWS-FLI1 
function. We confirmed the prevalence of accumulated R-loops in 
primary Ewing sarcoma tumours compared to other sarcomas by 
immunohistochemical analysis on a sarcoma tissue microarray stained 
with S9.6 antibody (Fig. 4d, Extended Data Fig. 10). Mutations in 
EWSR1 and its homologues are associated with several therapeutically 
challenging cancers*®. It is tempting to speculate that the causal 
transcription stress phenotypes may extend to these tumours. We envision 
the use of agents that induce transcription or replication stress as poten- 
tially effective augmentative treatment strategies in various tumours”? 
associated with EWSR1 translocations. 


Online Content Methods, along with any additional Extended Data display items and 
Source Data, are available in the online version of the paper; references unique to 
these sections appear only in the online paper. 
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METHODS 

Cell culture and transfections. Ewing sarcoma cell lines (TC32, CHLA10 and 
CHLA258) were obtained from Children’s Oncology Group; EWS502 was obtained 
from S. Lessnick; and SKES1 and RDES were obtained from S. Mooberry. As 
controls, IMR90 (CCL-186, primary human fetal fibroblast) and U2OS (HTB- 
96, paediatric osteosarcoma) cell lines were obtained from the American Type 
Culture Collection (ATCC). IMR90 and U2OS cells were cultured in DMEM 
(Corning); TC32, EWS502 and RDES cells in RPMI-40 (Corning); SKES1 cells in 
McCoys (Corning); and CHLA10 and CHLA258 cells in IMDM (HyClone); all 
cultured media were supplemented with 10% heat-inactivated fetal bovine serum 
(Atlanta Biologicals) and 1% antibiotic/antimycotic solution (Corning). Drosophila 
melanogaster Kc167 cells were purchased from the Drosophila Genomics Resource 
Center and maintained in Schneider medium (Invitrogen) supplemented with 10% 
heat-inactivated fetal bovine serum at 22°C in a humidified chamber. Human cells 
were maintained at 37 °C in a humidified atmosphere with 5% CO, and tested for 
mycoplasma contamination. Cell lines were procured from reliable sources and 
additionally TC32, CHAL10, U2OS and DR-GFP U20S cell lines were authenti- 
cated by STR analysis. 

All transfections were carried out using Lipofectamine RNAiMax or 

Lipofectamine 3000 (Invitrogen) following the manufacturer’s instructions. For 
RNaseH1 transfections, 3 x 10° TC32 cells were transfected with 13 pg of plasmid 
DNA using Amaxa nucleofection (program X-001). Gene knockdowns were per- 
formed by reverse transfection whereas plasmid transfections were performed 
24h after seeding. The siRNAs used in this study include: BRCA1 and EWSR1 
(Life Technologies), EWSR1, BRCA1, FLI1 and TP53BP1(Santa Cruz). For some 
experiments, lentiviral transduction of TC32 cells with control short hairpin RNA 
(shCtrl) (clone RHZ4743, Life Technologies) or shFLI1 (clone V2THS227524 or 
V3THS414176, Life Technologies) was performed. EWS-FLI1, EWS-FLI1 R2L2, 
EWS-ERG, EWSRI (full length) and shEWSR1 in pMSCV vector were obtained 
from S. Lessnick. The EWSR1 N-terminal domain in pLX304 vector was purchased 
from DNASU. GFP-RNaseH1 and FLAG-RNaseH1 plasmids*! were a gift from 
R. Crouch (Eunice Kennedy Shriver National Institute of Child Health and 
Human Development). HA-BRCA1 was obtained from Y. Shiio (UTH-SA). [Scel 
in pCAGGS vector was a gift from M. Jasin (Memorial Sloan Kettering Cancer 
Center) and J. Stark (City of Hope Cancer Center). All siRNA and plasmid trans- 
fections were accompanied with control siRNA or empty vector respectively. 
Cell viability. Cells were seeded at 30% confluence in 96- or 384-well plates with 
or without reverse transfection with siRNA. For plasmid expression, cells were 
transfected in 60-mm dishes first and then split into 96- or 384-well plates. Cells 
were treated with different drugs or inhibitors on the next day, and cell viability was 
evaluated after 48-72 h using Celltiter-Glo (Promega). An etoposide dose causing 
35% cell death (LD35) was used for most experiments unless indicated otherwise. 
Each condition was tested at least in triplicate. Chemicals used in cell viability 
experiments include etoposide (E1383, Sigma), camptothecin (C9911, Sigma), 
VE-821 (ATR inhibitor, Selleck Chemicals) and Olaparib (PARP! inhibitor, Selleck 
Chemicals). Drug screening data from an independently published study* were 
obtained from http://www.cancerrxgene.org/. 
Immunoblotting and immunoprecipitation. Whole-cell lysates were prepared 
using RIPA buffer according to standard protocols. A subcellular protein fraction- 
ation kit for cultured cells (Thermo Fisher Scientific) was used to extract nuclear 
and chromatin fractions. Cell lysates were separated on either precast 3-8% or 
4-12% gradient gels (Invitrogen) or laboratory-prepared gels and transferred onto 
nitrocellulose membrane. All blots were incubated with primary antibodies over- 
night and developed using enhanced chemiluminescence (Super ECL, Thermo 
Fisher Scientific). Antibodies used in this study include FLI1 (ab15289, Abcam), 
EWSRI (ab133288 and ab54708, Abcam), RNAPII phospho Ser2 (MMS-129R-200, 
Covance), RNAPII phospho Ser5 (61085, Active Motif), RNAPII (ab817, Abcam), 
RNA-DNA hybrids (S9.6, ENH001, Kerafast), single-stranded DNA (ssDNA, 
MAB3034, Millipore), RNaseH1 (15606-1-AP, Proteintech), nucleolin (sc-13057, 
Santa Cruz), TP53BP1 (A300-272A, Bethyl labs), RAD51 (70-005-EX, Cosmo), 
ATR phospho Ser428 (cs28539, Cell Signaling), ATR (sc-1887, Santa Cruz), CHK1 
phospho Ser317 (cs2344, Cell Signaling), CHK1 (cs2345, Cell Signaling), RPA2 
phospho Ser33 (A300-246A, Bethyl labs), RPA2 (ab2175, Abcam), BRCA1 (sc642, 
Santa Cruz and 07-434, Millipore), CtIP (cs9201, Cell Signaling), Flag-tag (ab1162, 
Abcam), Tata-binding protein (TBP, ab818, Abcam), (}-actin (ab16039, Abcam), 
8-tubulin (cs2128, Cell Signaling), vinculin (cs13901, Cell Signaling), GAPDH 
(cs5174, Cell Signaling), lamin B1 (cs9087, Cell Signaling), Sp1 (sc-59, Santa Cruz), 
histone H3 (cs9715, Cell Signaling) and secondary antibodies goat anti-mouse 
IgG-HRP (sc-2060, Santa Cruz), goat anti-rabbit IgG-HRP (sc-2030, Santa Cruz) 
and goat anti-rat IgG-HRP (sc-2065, Santa Cruz). Western blot experiments were 
repeated with independent sample preparations three to five times. 

All co-immunoprecipitation experiments were done with endogenous proteins. 
In brief, cells from nearly confluent 15-cm plates treated with either vehicle or 


an LDs» dose of etoposide for 2h were collected and lysed in cytosolic extrac- 
tion buffer (low salt buffer: 20 mM Hepes, pH 7.4, 0.5% Nonidet P-40, 10 mM 
NaCl supplemented with Halt protease and phosphatase inhibitors) for 30 min on 
ice. The nuclei were subsequently extracted in a high salt buffer (20 mM Hepes, 
0.5% Nonident P-40, 1.5mM MgCh, 0.5 M NaCl) for 45 min on a rocker at 4°C. 
The lysates were then diluted to physiological salt concentration (150 mM NaCl) 
and incubated for another 45 min. The nuclear lysates (0.5—-0.75 mg) were pre- 
cleared using protein A/G beads and incubated overnight with 21g antibody on 
a rocker at 4°C. Settled equilibrated protein A/G beads (25 11) (or protein L for 
IgM antibody) were then added to the antibody-lysate mixture and incubated 
for further 6h. Bound complexes were washed three times in lysis buffer before 
elution with Invitrogen NuPage loading buffer. Eluted proteins were evaluated by 
immunoblotting and compared to inputs (10% of the amount used for immuno- 
precipitation). Co-immunoprecipitation experiments were repeated with biological 
replicates at least three times in independent sample preparations. 

In vitro RNAPII phosphorylation assay. The following purified recombinant 
proteins were purchased: RNAPII CTD fragment (POLR2A-1149H, Creative 
BioMart), EWSR1 (TP303709, Origene), FUS (TP301808, Origene) and CDK9/ 
cyclin Tl (PV4131, Thermo Fisher Scientific). The in vitro kinase assay was 
performed using the Adapta kinase assay (PV5099, Thermo Fisher Scientific) 
according to the manufacturer's instructions. The template used for kinase 
activity was either 50\1M CDK7/9tide (triheptad repeat peptide) provided in the 
kit (PV5090, Thermo Fisher Scientific), or 12ng RNAPII CTD fragment. EWSR1 
or FUS (11M) was added to the substrate and 10j.M ATP kinase buffer and pre- 
incubated for 15 min. CDK9/cyclin T1 (1.77 j1g/ml) was then added and the kinase 
reaction was allowed to proceed for a further 45 min. ADP and ATP (10,\M each) 
served as positive and negative controls, respectively. Finally, EU-labelled antibody 
and Alexa Fluor-647-labelled tracer were added and the level of ATP consumption 
was measured 30 min later using BMG Labtech Pherastar microplate reader. Each 
condition was tested with technical quadruplicates and the overall experiment was 
repeated at least twice for independent validation. 

Transcription recovery assay. Cells grown on fibronectin-coated coverslips were 
treated with LDso doses of etoposide for 0, 2 or 16h, followed by incubation in 
medium containing 0.5mM 5-ethynyl uridine (EU, Thermo Fisher Scientific) 
for 30 min. After incubation, cells were fixed, permeabilized and subjected to 
Click-iT RNA reaction (Click-iT RNA Alexa Flour 598 Imaging kit, Thermo Fisher 
Scientific) according to the manufacturer's instructions. Washed coverslips were 
mounted onto glass slides using ProLong Antifade Mounting Solution with 
DAPI (Thermo Fisher Scientific) and imaged using a Zeiss microscope at 63x. 
A minimum of 100 cells was analysed for each condition. Image analysis was 
performed using ImageJ. The overall experiment was independently verified 
three times. 

Dot blot for R-loops. Restriction enzyme-digested genomic DNA (0.5,1g) was 
loaded on to pre-wet H* nylon membrane. The membrane was washed twice 
with dH,0, rinsed in 2 SSC buffer and then left to air dry at room temperature. 
For ssDNA, an additional denaturation step (incubation in 0.5 N NaOH, 1.5M 
HC] for 10 min), followed by a 10 min incubation in neutralization buffer (1M 
NaCl, 0.5 M Tris-HCl pH 7) was performed. The membrane was then blocked 
with 1x TBS containing 5% non-fat dry milk and incubated with the primary 
antibody (R-loops S9.6 antibody and ssDNA) in blocking buffer overnight. The 
blots were analysed using ImageJ software or LI-COR Image Studio to measure 
signal intensity from genomic DNA, RNaseH-treated DNA and ssDNA. ssDNA 
signal was used to normalize R-loop signal. Dot blot experiments were performed 
with technical quadruplicates and repeated at least twice with independent sample 
preparation for validation. 

Immunofluorescence. Cells were seeded on fibronectin-coated coverslips. 
Following knockdown and/or 6-h etoposide treatment, cells were fixed with 4% 
paraformaldehyde. For R-loops, a pre-extraction step was carried out by treating 
the cells with 0.1% Triton-X 100 in PBS for 30s at room temperature. After per- 
meabilization with Triton-X 100 for 10 min, cells were blocked for 1h with 1% 
BSA, 4% goat serum followed by overnight incubation with primary antibodies in 
blocking buffer. Coverslips were then incubated with Alex Fluor 488/568 conju- 
gated secondary antibodies (Life Technologies). The cells were then stained with 
DAPI and coverslips were mounted on slides using Vectashield (Vector Labs). 
Cells were imaged using a Zeiss microscope at 40x or 63 x. At least 100 nuclei 
per dataset were sampled and a minimum of 80 nuclei per condition was used for 
quantification of immunofluorescence intensity or foci counting. Image analysis 
was done using Adobe Photoshop software. Immunofluorescence experiments 
were repeated for validation. 

Immunohistochemistry. The sarcoma tissue microarray (T264) was purchased 
from US Biomax. Tissue microarrays were treated with 1 mM EDTA pH 8 for 
40 min at 95°C followed by a 20-min cool down step. To confirm antibody 
specificity, slides were incubated with RNaseH (M0297, New England Biolabs) 
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and RNaseA (EN0531, Thermo Fisher Scientific) enzymes for 1h and 24h at 37°C, 
respectively, as previously described*”. Slides were then rinsed in 1 x Tris buffered 
saline (TBS) three times. Following endogenous peroxidase blocking, the slides 
were incubated with $9.6 (1:20,000) for 2h at room temperature in a moist humidity 
chamber. Anti-mouse Powervision- HRP Conjugated Polymer from Leica (Cat 
#PV6114) for 30 min was used for detection. Slides were then developed with DAB 
for 5 min, rinsed with TBS and counterstained with haematoxylin, dehydrated, 
cleared and mounted with a synthetic mounting medium. Images were taken on 
an Olympus sc-100 at 60x magnification or a Motic Digital Slide Scanning System 
at 40x magnification. 

Repair assays. The DR-GFP reporter assay was carried out as previously 
described”. U20S cells with stably integrated DR-GFP construct and the endo- 
nuclease IScel expression vector were obtained from M. Jasin (Memorial Sloan 
Kettering Cancer Center) and J. Stark (City of Hope Cancer Center). In brief, cells 
were seeded into 24-well plates and transfected with siRNAs or expression vectors 
or combinations thereof. On the next day, cells were transfected with IScel expres- 
sion vector. After 72h, cells were collected and GFP-positive cells were evaluated 
by flow cytometry on a BD FACSCanto flow cytometer. Appropriate controls were 
used and all experiments were performed with transfection triplicates and repeated 
for independent validation. 

BRCA1 ChIP-qPCR at DR-GFP sites. This assay was carried out as previously 
described**. In brief, DR-GFP U20OS cells were transfected with EWS-FLI1 or 
the empty vector control. Twenty-four hours later, a DSB was induced by trans- 
fection with IScel expression vector. Cells were fixed with 1% formaldehyde 16h 
later and then washed with ice-cold 0.5% BSA/PBS. Fixed cells were resuspended 
in lysis buffer (1% SDS, 10 mM EDTA, 0.5mM EGTA, 50 mM Tris-HCl pH 7.5, 
0.2% Triton X-100, protease and phosphatase inhibitor cocktail), and sonicated 
to achieve a desired median fragment length of 200 bases. Lysates were then 
diluted in immunoprecipitation buffer (1% Triton X-100, 2mM EDTA, 150mM 
NaCl, 20 mM Tris-HCl pH 7.5, protease and phosphatase inhibitor cocktail). 
Five per cent of the solution was reserved as input. The remaining pre-cleared 
lysates were used for overnight immunoprecipitation with either BRCA1 anti- 
body (A300-000, Bethyl Labs) or IgG control (ab37415, Abcam) and pre-washed 
beads. On the next day, beads were washed with SDS-free RIPA/LiC] buffer (50 mM 
HEPES pH 7.5, 1mM EDTA, 0.7% sodium deoxycholate, 1% NP-40, 0.5 M LiCl, 
protease and phosphatase inhibitor cocktail) followed by washes in 1 x TE buffer. 
Immunoprecipitated beads were resuspended in elution buffer (1% SDS, 0.1M 
sodium bicarbonate) and incubated at 65 °C to reverse the crosslinks. Eluates were 
further subjected to proteinase K treatment for 2h at 37°C and purified using 
Qiagen. Real-time quantitative PCR (qPCR) was conducted according the protocol 
below along with the primers described previously***>. 

Quantitative PCR. qPCR was performed on DNA samples obtained either 
after chromatin immunoprecipitation or DNA-RNA immunoprecipitation 
using SYBR qPCR Mix (Applied Biosystems) according to the manufacturer's 
protocol. All reactions were carried out in technical triplicates. The following 
primers were used for qPCR performed with technical triplicates: APOE: FP: 
5'-CCGGTGAGAAGCGCAGTCGG-3’; RP: 5’‘-CCCAAGCCCGACCCCG 
AGTA-3’; PARPS8: FP: 5‘-GGGTGTCCTTAGGCAGAACA-3’; RP: 5‘-ATG 
GAAACCTGTTTGGCTTG-3’; FEN1: FP: 5‘-CCTCTCGCCCTTAGAAATCG 
-3/; RP: 5’/-TAGACGCTCCTGGAACCTC -3’. 

RNAi screens. The RNAi screens with etoposide, bleomycin and MMS were 
performed as described previously*®. Kc167 cells (Drosophila melanogaster; 
1.2 x 10*) were seeded into 384-well plates with Schneider medium and grown 
at 22°C in a humidified chamber. Each well of a 384-well plate contained 0.25 1g 
double-stranded RNA (dsRNA) with 22,915 dsRNA representing the whole library. 
The top 5% ‘survival’ hits for each damaging agent were calculated (Supplementary 
Table 2) as previously described*®. Detailed analysis of MMS hits has previously 
been published*”. 

RNA-seq and gene expression analysis. IMR90, U2OS, TC32, EWS502, CHLA258 
and CHLA10 cell lines were grown in 10-cm dishes to 90% confluence. Samples 
were collected after 0, 6, 12, 18 or 24h of etoposide exposure (equitoxic doses 
leading to 65% viability after 72h) and RNA extracted using Qiagen RNeasy kit. 
The quality of RNA samples was analysed using an Agilent 2100 BioAnalyzer. 
Sequencing libraries were prepared from total RNAs according to Illumina’s RNA 
sample preparation protocol. Samples were barcoded, and pooled and sequenced 
with a HiSeq 2000 system with the 50 bp paired-end protocol, and with targeted 
read counts around 30 million reads. Only U2OS samples were sequenced with 
the 50 bp single-end protocol. We used TopHat2 aligner to map paired reads to 
the UCSC hg19 genome build. To quantify gene expression, we used HTSeq to 
obtain raw read counts per gene and then converted to RPKM (read per kilobase 
of gene length per million reads of the library) according to gene length and total 
mapped read count per sample. Log>-transfromed RPKM measurement was used 
as gene expression level. Differential expression analysis and functional annotation 
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classification were conducted using Gene Set Enrichment Analysis** (Broad 
Institute) and DAVID”. 

Chromatin immunoprecipitation. Cells were grown to ~80% confluence and 
treated with etoposide (LD65) for six hours. Chromatin was collected after fixing 
with 1% formaldehyde and sheared to an average length of 200-1,500 bp using a 
Branson sonicator. Four hundred micrograms of sheared chromatin was added 
to 50,11 protein G beads that were pre-incubated with 101g antibody: RNAPII 
(GAH-111, Qiagen), BRCA1 (sc-646, Santa Cruz) and IgG (GAH-111, Qiagen or 
ab37415, Abcam), for overnight incubation. ChIP DNA was eluted by incubating 
beads in elution buffer (50 mM Tris pH 8.0, 10mM EDTA and 1% SDS) over- 
night at 65°C, followed by sequential treatments with RNaseA and proteinase K. 
The final ChIP DNA was purified by phenol/chloroform extraction and ethanol 
precipitation. These samples were further sheared using a Covaris sonicator to an 
average length of 350 bp. Library construction and purification was done following 
the manufacturer’s protocol (MicroPlex Library Preparation kit, Diagenode and 
AgenCourt Ampure XP, Beckman Coulter). Two control and two Ewing sarcoma 
cell lines were used for sequencing and repeated for validation. 

DNA-RNA immunoprecipitation. DRIP was performed according to a previously 
published protocol!’. In brief, DNA from a nearly confluent 10-cm dish was 
obtained using proteinase K followed by phenol/chloroform extraction and ethanol 
precipitation. DNA was subjected to overnight digestion using a cocktail of restric- 
tion enzymes (HindIII, EcoRI, BsrGI, XbaI and SspI, NEB). After being cleaned 
up with phenol/chloroform/ethanol, 4\1g digested DNA with or without RNaseH 
pre-treatment was used as input for immunoprecipitation using $9.6 antibody 
(Kerafast). The DNA-antibody complex was incubated for 16h and allowed to 
bind protein A/G beads for a further 4h. Bound DNA fragments were recovered 
in the elution buffer by incubating with proteinase K at 55°C for 45 min. Recovered 
DNA was cleaned using phenol/chloroform/ethanol and resuspended in 10 mM 
Tris-HCl pH 8.0. Each immunoprecipitation was run in triplicate and samples were 
pooled for sequencing after sonication. 

ChIP and DRIP sequencing and peak identification. Sonicated and size-selected 
DNAs (immunoprecipitated DNA that was untreated or treated with etoposide 
or RNaseH, and input DNA) were processed according to the Illumina Genome 
DNA library preparation protocol, and sequenced with a HiSeq 2000 or a HiSeq 
3000 system with 50 bp single-read sequencing protocol. On average, 30-40 million 
reads were generated for each DNA sample, and then aligned to the UCSC hg19 
genome build using BWA. Peak calling was performed using the MACS2*° 
algorithm. Similar to ref. 17, we used a peak calling parameter with fivefold 
up to 30-fold enrichment over corresponding input DNA as control (MACS2 
parameters: -g 2.7e9 -q 0.05 -B -m 5 30). 

Determination of consensus ChIP and DRIP regions. The methodology for 
analysis has previously been described in detail*!. In brief, DRIP regions were 
first stacked according to their genomic position (within each chromosome), and 
then regions that were present in at least three DRIP samples (under any condition) 
were selected. If the next adjacent region was less than 200 bp away, we treated 
them as being contiguous. Regions smaller than 200 bp were eliminated. With 
each seed region, we extended it to the longest run within the stack, followed by 
another merging step between adjacent regions that were less than 200 bp apart. 
A total of 33,121 DRIP regions were detected. Small DRIP regions were determined 
by removing samples with strong DRIP peaks (EWS502, CHLA10, and TC32), and 
then performing the consensus peak detection algorithm again. 

ChIP and DRIP region coverage. We quantified DRIP regions by coverage and 
sequence read count. DRIP regions with greater coverage and higher enrichment 
(large sequence read count), were indicative of a true DRIP peak. After obtaining 
the consensus regions, coverage of each sample was defined as: 


Coverage = 
Yall peaks OVerlap of detected DRIP peaks with consensus regions (bp) 


a eonecnws peales Consensus regions (bp) 


In other words, the coverage of a given sample is the percentage of consensus peaks 
that are covered by the original DRIP peaks obtained by the MACS algorithm. 
Normalized read counts. To quantify the read counts within the DRIP regions, 
we first counted short sequence reads within 100-bp tiling bins equally across the 
entire genome using the BedTools/CoverageBed command. The normalized read 
count of a given DRIP region was quantified as: 


Readcount = 
(1/N) Yall bins overlap with consensus DRIP regions reads in each bin x 50/ 100 


Total number of mapped reads/10, 000, 000 
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in which N is the total number of DRIP peaks. Read count per DRIP region was 
normalized to 10 million reads per library. By considering read length (50 bp) and 
bin size (100 bp), the read count unit essentially defines the normalized depth of 
coverage per 10 million reads per library. Therefore, if we use consensus DRIP 
regions for all samples, the read count of a given DRIP region becomes comparable 
between samples. 

Gene sets derived from EWS ChIP-seq or other profiling techniques. EWS-FLI1 
targeted genes determined by ChIP-seq were extracted from ref. 18. One thousand, 
seven hundred and eight-five EWS-FLI1 binding sites were reported, which we 
mapped to 1,314 unique genes. 

DRIP-seq and ChIP-seq heat maps. For any given gene set, a heat map of 
DRIP data, ChIP data and gene expression data was generated for correlation 
examination. The gene set was provided in a BED format that contains at least five 
columns: 1) chromosome; 2) genomic start position; 3) genomic end position; 4) 
unique ID; 5) gene symbol. All genomic data were derived from the UCSC hg19 
genome build. If defined by TSS, columns 2 and 3 were +100 bp around the TSS 
defined by the farthest TSSs, when multiple transcripts are defined in the UCSC 
hg19 ‘refFlat’ table. If the genes were derived from ChIP-seq data, then the genomic 
positions were simply the DNA binding sites from a given pull-down target. 
Heat map selects 50 bins (5,000 bp) to the left and right (x-axis) for a given gene 
set (y-axis), then plots the read count value from white (read count 0) to dark red. 
Gene set (y-axis) can be sorted by the peak value defined in the following sections. 
DRIP-seq. Raw sequence read counts around +5,000 bp (50 bins to each side, with 
bins of 100 bp) were extracted around the centre of each site defined in the gene set. 
Each gene was also represented by a mean read count over 100 bins. If a specific 
order for DRIP data was requested, it was sorted again by read count. To generate 
a colour map, we used a colour scheme as follows: white, no reads; magenta, with 
detectable read counts; black/dark magenta, height peaks. DRIP-seq data were 
normalized to 20 million reads per library equivalent. 

ChIP-seq. Similar to DRIP-seq data, raw read counts +5,000 bp were extracted 
around the centre of each site defined in the gene set. Given that BRCA1 binding 
sites are mostly narrow peaks, we calculated the mean peak height over windows 
of seven consecutive bins (700 bp), and then took the maximum height over all 
moving seven-bin windows, or: 


1 3 
ak height = = RC; 


in which RC is the read count of a given bin. By doing so, we allow the ChIP-seq 
peak to be within the region, but not necessary situated at the centre, particularly 
when TSSs or TTSs were requested. Heat maps were generated using the same 
colour scheme as for DRIP-seq. The code for rendering the heat maps was written 
in MATLAB and will be made available upon request. 

Gene expression. Gene expression data were extracted using gene symbol matching. 
Log)-transformed RPKM was used to represent expression level. The heat map 
colour scheme is as follows: magenta, higher expression; blue, lower expression. 
Kolmogorov-Smirnov test for enrichment. For a given gene list, we sorted ChIP 
data, gene expression data, DRIP, RNAPII and BRCA1 ChIP data (as shown in 
Extended Data Fig. 4c) according to ChIP-seq peak height, gene expression level 
or DRIP-seq mean read count. To demonstrate the concordance of ChIP peaks and 
DRIP peaks, for example, we hypothesized that if concordance did not exist, then 


the DRIP peaks would be uniformly distributed within the gene list. Therefore, we 
first determined the ChIP peak threshold (peak height >9), DRIP peak threshold 
(read count >p: + MAD x 1.89, in which ju is the median threshold obtained by 
calculating mean values across a +5-kb region surrounding the peak and MAD 
is the median absolute deviation for the same) and expression >5. Depending on 
the number of peaks we got from ChIP-seq (for example), we determined the 
threshold for expression and DRIP-seq such that both will have the same positive 
number of peaks or genes, and we then examined their location within gene list 
and determined whether they are uniformly distributed using the Kolmogorov- 
Smirnov test. The code for performing the statistical test was written in MATLAB 
and will be made available upon request. 

Statistical analysis. P values for analysing cell viability, R-loop intensity, 
homologous recombination repair and enzyme assays were computed using either 
Student's t-test (two-tailed) or one-way ANOVA with Bonferroni correction for cell 
line differences at each drug dose in GraphPad Prism software. Where applicable, 
two-way ANOVA was employed. When performing multiple comparisons, an FDR 
of 1% was used as cutoff as evaluated using the Benjamini-Hochberg method. 
P<0.05 or 0.005 was considered significant (marked as *, # or **, ## respectively). 
No statistical methods were used to predetermine sample size. 

Code availability. All custom MATLAB codes are available from the correspond- 
ing author upon request. 

Data availability. RNA-seq and DRIP-seq datasets have been deposited at the 
Gene Expression Omnibus (GEO) with accession code GSE68847. For gel source 
data, see Supplementary Fig. 1. All other data and are available from the corre- 
sponding author upon request. 
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Extended Data Figure 1 | See next page for caption. 
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Extended Data Figure 1 | Characterizing Ewing sarcoma 
chemosensitivity. a, Cell lines used in the study. b, Level of cell death 
caused by EWS-FLI1 knockdown alone in TC32 cells. Immunoblot shows 
extent of knockdown; n = 4 transfection replicates. c, Cell viability of 
U20S cells transfected either with empty vector (EV) or EWS-FLI1 for 
24h before etoposide exposure for a further 48 h. Immunoblot shows 
transfection efficiency; n =3 transfection replicates. d, ICso levels of 
etoposide or mitomycin in EWS-FLI1 mutant (1 = 16) versus pan-cancer 
(n = 143) dataset. Brown lines, range of screening concentrations of the 
drug. Red lines, geometric mean of drug concentration. e, Heat map of 
basal gene expression profile in control and Ewing sarcoma cell lines 


after hierarchical clustering. f, g, Top enriched pathways from gene set 
enrichment analysis of the differences between Ewing sarcoma and 
IMR90 cells are listed (f) and relevant signature plots are illustrated (g). 
We found differential upregulation of replication stress, BRCA1-mutation 
driven network and altered transcription regulation pathways in Ewing 
sarcoma. h, Cross-screen pathway comparison of top survival hits from 
RNAi screens in Drosophila Kc167 cells exposed to MMS, bleomycin 
or etoposide. Nearly a third of the top 5% hits in each screen were 
genes involved in transcription and RNA metabolism, highlighting the 
importance of this pathway in DNA damage survival. Mean + s.e.m., 
*P <0.05, **P < 0.005, two-tailed t-test. 
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Extended Data Figure 2 | Aberrant transcription regulation in Ewing 
sarcoma. a, Immunoblot depicting the phosphorylation of RNAPII CTD 
fragment used as the substrate in Fig. 1d. Recombinant EWSRI and 
hypophosphorylated RNAPII are also displayed. b, Level of inhibition of 
CDK9 activity by buffer (vehicle) or recombinant EWS-FLI1 protein on 
the two RNAPII CTD substrates. The immunoblot on top is confirmation 
of kinase activity measured by the assay. c, Cytotoxicity profile in response 
to camptothecin in control, Ewing sarcoma and EWSR1-depleted cells. 
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n=4 technical replicates, one-way ANOVA against IMR90 cells. d, IC5o 
levels of camptothecin in EWS-FLI1 mutant (n = 15) versus pan-cancer 
(n= 132) dataset. Brown lines, range of screening concentrations of the 
drug. Red lines, geometric mean of drug concentration. e, Transcription 
restart assay measured in U2OS cells transfected with either scrambled 
or EWSRI1 siRNA. n= 4 transfection replicates, two-way ANOVA. 
Mean +s.e.m., *P < 0.05, **P < 0.005. 
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Extended Data Figure 4 | DRIP-seq data validation. a, Quantification of 
DRIP (coverage of DRIP region multiplied by reads in that region) across 
all samples. y-axis is graphed in logarithmic scale. b, Representative whole- 
genome heat maps centred around TSS ordered by average expression of 
Ewing sarcoma cells. c, Probability density graph plotted with a Gaussian 
smoothing kernel of the distribution of DRIP peaks and EWS-FLI1 ChIP 
peaks at EWS-FLI1 bound genes relative to uniform distribution. n= 281 
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genes (top 16%). Inset, P values depicting significance of enrichment for 
each sample. d, Fold enrichment of qPCR product from ChIP experiments 
done with RNAPII antibody in control and Ewing sarcoma cell lines. The 
primers target well-known R-loop regions within APOE and EGRI genes. 
Mean + s.e.m., n =3 technical replicates, ***P < 0.0005, ****P < 0.00005. 
One-way ANOVA across cell lines compared to IMR90 cells and two- 
tailed t-test within cell lines. 
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Extended Data Figure 5 | R-loop-dependent replication stress 

and recombination defect in Ewing sarcoma. a, Representative 
immunoblots evaluating decrease in ATR kinase pathway activation upon 
overexpression of RNaseH1 in TC32 cells. b, Schematic of the DR-GFP 
construct integrated into U2OS cells. Below are representative scatter plots 


‘-~y 


B-Actin 


of the gating scheme used to determine percentage of GFP-positive cells 
after inducing a DSB via IScel vector compared to empty vector. c, RNA- 
seq data of BRCA1 transcript levels in Ewing sarcoma cell lines compared 
to IMR90 cells. d, Immunoblots demonstrating transfection efficiency of 
indicated siRNA and expression constructs used in Fig. 3f, g. 
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Extended Data Figure 6 | See next page for caption. 
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Extended Data Figure 6 | Similarity of Ewing sarcoma to BRCA- 
deficient tumours. a, [C59 levels of olaparib in EWS-FLI1 mutant cells 
(n= 17) versus breast cancers (n = 13) or pan-cancer (m= 147) dataset. 
b, Cell viability of IMR90 and Ewing sarcoma cells with increasing doses 
of olaparib. Mean + s.d., n =3 technical replicates, one-way ANOVA 
compared to IMR90 cells. ¢, Cell viability plot demonstrating the role of 
EWS-FLI1 in mediating exquisite sensitivity to olaparib in U2OS cells 
transfected with either the oncogene or empty vector; n = 3 transfection 
replicates. d, Immunoblots depicting transfection efficiency of indicated 
siRNA and expression constructs used in Fig. 3h. e, TP53BP1 knockdown 
improved Ewing sarcoma (TC32 cell) survival in response to damage. 
Immunoblots depict level of TP53BP1 knockdown. n=4 transfection 


replicates. f, Representative immunoblots showing equivalent levels 

of BRCA1 in whole cell lysates (upper panel) from control and Ewing 
sarcoma cells with and without etoposide treatment (2 h). The lower 
panel shows BRCA1I redistribution in subcellular fractions of U2OS or 
TC32 cells. GAPDH and lamin B1 were used as loading controls for the 
cytoplasmic and nuclear fractions, respectively. g, Immunoblots of whole 
cell lysates and subcellular fractions from U20OS cells with and without 
EWSRI depletion. Data indicated no change in BRCA1 levels with EWSR1 
knockdown. Loading controls include: GAPDH for cytoplasm, Sp1 for 
nuclei and histone H3 for chromatin. Mean +s.e.m., **P < 0.005, two- 
tailed t-test at each dose. 
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Extended Data Figure 7 | Association of BRCA1 with the transcription R-loop sites (black and grey tracks) and BRCA1 binding sites (blue tracks) 


complex in Ewing sarcoma. a, Co-immunoprecipitation: immunoblots across the FEN1 gene demonstrating the enrichment of R-loops and 

of IMR90 and EWS502 nuclear lysates with and without exposure BRCAI in the region amplified by the primers in b. d, qPCR analysis as 
to etoposide (2h). The left panel indicates 10% of the input used for in b with primers targeting a well-known R-loop region within the APOE 
immunoprecipitation. BRCA1 antibody was used for immunoprecipitation _ gene. e, Representative sequencing track image as in c across the APOE 
in the middle panel and the rightmost panel indicates specificity of gene. f, Agarose gel blots evaluating amplicons generated using EWS502 
interaction against IgG pulldown. b, Real-time qPCR analysis of BRCA DRIPs with primers against FEN1 and PARP8. NT, no treatment; Etop, 
ChIP samples from control and Ewing sarcoma cell lines with and without etoposide-treated (6h); RNH, RNaseH-treated samples. Mean + s.e.m., 
etoposide treatment, using primers within the FEN1 and PARP8 genes. n=3 technical replicates, **P < 0.005, two-tailed t-test. 


c, Representative sequencing track image of gene expression (red tracks), 
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Extended Data Figure 8 | Genome-wide heat maps. a, Heat maps 
representing genome-wide localization of RNAPII, BRCA1 and R-loop 
sites centred on the TSS. The data were sorted by DRIP sites. The upper 
panel represents untreated (NT) samples and the lower panel represents 
etoposide (Etop, 6h) treated samples. There was a clear decrease in BRCA1 
and R-loop signal upon damage in the control cell lines, unlike in Ewing 
sarcoma. b, KS plots to demonstrate empirical distribution of the top 


IO | 


mE | 


|| 
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0.9 ‘ 


13.8% of DRIP and ChIP peaks and higher expression relative to uniform 
distribution. Data are sorted by BRCA1 ChIP, n = 3,066 genes. c, P values 
of statistical comparisons between RNAPII ChIP and R-loop probability 
distributions for all cell lines against IMR90 DRIP data centred on the TSS. 
The top 27% of DRIP-seq peaks corresponding to 6,127 genes were used 
for the analysis and data were sorted by BRCA1 binding sites. 
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Extended Data Figure 9 | See next page for caption. 
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Extended Data Figure 9 | Correlation between BRCA1 and RNAPII 
binding. a, Distribution of RNAPII abundance across the genome for 
IMR90 and TC32 cells. The bars depict the number of RNAPII bound 
sites as a function of the number of peaks (y-axis) and relative abundance 
(peak height, log-transformed) within these peaks (x-axis). The blue bars 
indicate the total number of peaks determined from RNAPII ChIP-seq 
and the red bars represent the peaks that co-localize with BRCA1 peaks 
obtained from BRCA1 ChIP-seq. The data indicated a similar number 

of RNAPII peaks for TC32 (11,024) compared to IMR90 (9,813), but 

a greater amount of DNA bound at these peaks, implying increased 
RNAPII binding. Furthermore, a higher proportion of RNAPII-bound 
loci also co-localized to BRCA1 binding sites (red bars) in TC32 than in 
IMR90 cells (23% compared to 2.7%) and there was a clear increase in 
RNAPII abundance at these sites. b, Distribution of BRCA1 abundance 
across the genome for IMR90 and TC32, similar to a. The data indicate a 
significantly higher number of total BRCA1 peaks in TC32 cells as well as 


a significantly higher enrichment of BRCA1 within these peaks in TC32 
cells compared to IMR90 cells. The data also suggest that the majority of 
the BRCA1 peaks were co-localized with RNAPII. c, Scatter plots represent 
the correlation of RNAPII (left) and BRCA1 (right) peak heights between 
TC32 and IMR90 cells. Data were plotted after being normalized to read 
count and log-transformed to make comparisons. Loci that are unique to 
each cell line map to the axes whereas common loci are scattered around 
the diagonal. The data clearly suggest an increase in enrichment of both 
RNAPII and BRCAI in TC32 cells compared to IMR90 cells. d, Scatter 
plots represent the relationship between co-localized BRCA1 and RNAPII 
peaks as a function of BRCA1 peak height (x-axis) and level of expression 
of the gene associated with these binding sites (y-axis). TC32 cells showed 
a greater than fivefold increase in the number of BRCA1 peaks that were 
associated with RNAPII at highly expressed genes. Further, as in b, there 
was a greater abundance of BRCA1 (peak height) at these highly expressed 
genes in TC32 cells than in IMR90 cells. 
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Extended Data Figure 10 | Immunohistochemical analysis of tissue 
sections. a, Representative images depicting R-loop staining by $9.6 
antibody on sections derived from fixed TC32 cell pellets. Sections 

were treated with buffer (left), RNaseH (middle) or RNaseA (right) 

after antigen retrieval. The slides demonstrate loss of R-loop signal after 
treatment with RNaseH, as expected. RNaseA treatment, which at higher 
salt concentrations specifically cleaves single-stranded RNA, did not 
result in a significant loss of R-loop signal confirming the specificity of 


RNaseH treatment 


LETTER 


TC32 with RNaseA treatment 


sy e is ae rt x 


Secondary only 


S9.6 antibody in detecting RNA-DNA hybrids. b, Representative images 
from a pan-sarcoma tissue microarray. The left and centre panels were 
probed with S9.6 antibody with or without RNaseH treatment. The right 
panel was stained with secondary antibody alone and serves as a non- 
specific control. Each row represents images from one tumour indicated 
on the left. Images were scanned at 40x (bar at the bottom right denotes 
resolution). 
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Extended Data Table 1 | Comparison of Ewing sarcoma to normal cells and BRCA-mutant cancers. 
a 


Processes upregulated in IMR90 by etoposide but not in EwS cell lines 


Biological Process P-value 
Regulation of cell proliferation 3.895E-10 
Regulation of programmed cell death 4.607E-07 
Regulation of phosphorylation 2.1199E-07 
Positive regulation of gene expression 0.0193 


b 
Processes downregulated in IMR90 by etoposide but not in EwS cell lines 

Biological Process P-value 
Cell cycle 1.51E-35 
Mitosis 4.93E-34 
Positive regulation of macromolecular metabolic process 9.08E-05 
Regulation of gene expression 1.62E-04 
Regulation of RNA metabolic processes 2.38E-03 

c 

BRCA1 mutant Ewin 
Phenotype 9 
cancers sarcoma 

Sensitivity to DNA damaging agents v v 
Sensitivity to PARP1 inhibitors fs v 
Hyperactivation of PARP1 v v 
Impaired homologous recombination v v 
Accumumation of R-loops v v 
High expression of EZH2 v Sf 


Significantly enriched pathways obtained from classification based on Gene Ontology annotation of biological processes of genes that were 
differentially altered between Ewing sarcoma and IMR90 cells. a, Differentially upregulated processes in IMR90 but not Ewing sarcoma cells. 
b, Differentially downregulated processes in IMR9O but not Ewing sarcoma cells. ¢, Characteristic hallmarks of BRCA1-mutant breast cancers 
and whether these phenotypes are similarly observed in Ewing sarcoma. 
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Epigenetic reprogramming enables the transition 
from primordial germ cell to gonocyte 


Peter W. S. Hill), Harry G. Leitch!*, Cristina E. Requena!?*, Zhiyi Sun**, Rachel Amouroux!**, Monica Roman-Trufero!?, 
Malgorzata Borkowska!?, Jolyon Terragni*, Romualdas Vaisvila*, Sarah Linnett!?, Hakan Bagci)*+, Gopuraja Dharmalingham!”, 
Vanja Haberle!*+, Boris Lenhard!?, Yu Zheng®, Sriharsa Pradhan? & Petra Hajkova!* 


Gametes are highly specialized cells that can give rise to the next 
generation through their ability to generate a totipotent zygote. In 
mice, germ cells are first specified in the developing embryo around 
embryonic day (E) 6.25 as primordial germ cells (PGCs)!. Following 
subsequent migration into the developing gonad, PGCs undergo a 
wave of extensive epigenetic reprogramming around E10.5-E11.57-"', 
including genome-wide loss of 5-methylcytosine">’-!!. The 
underlying molecular mechanisms of this process have remained 
unclear, leading to our inability to recapitulate this step of germline 
development in vitro'*-*. Here we show, using an integrative 
approach, that this complex reprogramming process involves 
coordinated interplay among promoter sequence characteristics, 
DNA (de)methylation, the polycomb (PRC1) complex and both 
DNA demethylation-dependent and -independent functions 
of TET1 to enable the activation of a critical set of germline 
reprogramming-responsive genes involved in gamete generation 
and meiosis. Our results also reveal an unexpected role for TET1 in 
maintaining but not driving DNA demethylation in gonadal PGCs. 
Collectively, our work uncovers a fundamental biological role for 
gonadal germline reprogramming and identifies the epigenetic 
principles of the PGC-to-gonocyte transition that will help to guide 
attempts to recapitulate complete gametogenesis in vitro. 

In order to address the potential role and underlying molecular mech- 
anisms of gonadal germline reprogramming (Fig. 1a), we first set out to 
investigate the dynamics of, and relationship between, 5-methylcytosine 
(S5mC) and 5-hydroxymethylcytosine (ShmC), as 5hmC has previously 
been implicated in DNA demethylation in PGCs*®"'!. We did this 
quantitatively, and at single-base resolution, using liquid chroma- 
tography coupled with mass spectrometry (LC-MS/MS) alongside 
whole-genome bisulfite sequencing (WGBS) (Extended Data Fig. 1a) 
and AbaSI endonuclease digestion coupled with sequencing 
(Aba-seq)!° (Extended Data Fig. 1b-e). WGBS provides information 
regarding combined levels of 5mC and 5hmC’*, whereas Aba-seq’ 
enables robust site-specific quantification and accurate genome-wide 
comparison of 5hmC levels within a given sample and between samples 
when combined with LC-MS/MS (see Methods, Extended Data 
Fig. 1b-e). 

Using LC-MS/MS, we observed that global levels of genomic 5mC 
remain stable between migratory (E9.5) and early gonadal (E10.5) 
PGCs, whereas there was a significant reduction in the levels of 5mC 
between E10.5 and E11.5 and much more limited DNA demethy- 
lation between E11.5 and E13.5 (Fig. 1b). With respect to 5hmC, 
LC-MS/MS analysis revealed that global levels in PGCs are lower than 
those in mouse embryonic stem (ES) cells grown in serum-containing 
culture conditions (Fig. 1b). Furthermore, the global levels of 54mC 
in PGCs are relatively constant between E9.5 and E13.5, with a slight 
decrease in females starting at E12.5 (Fig. 1b). Notably, levels of 5amC 


are consistently an order of magnitude lower than either total levels 
of 5mC at E10.5 or the amount of 5mC lost between E10.5 and E11.5 
(Fig. 1b, c), demonstrating that global DNA demethylation is not 
accompanied by a reciprocal increase in levels of 5hmC, as has previ- 
ously been suggested*"’. 

Consistent with our LC-MS/MS measurements, WGBS analysis 
revealed near-complete loss of combined 5mC and 5hmC between 
E10.5 and E11.5 at features within uniquely mapped regions of the 
genome, with limited amounts of further DNA demethylation observed 
between E11.5 and E12.5 (Extended Data Fig. 3a). Loss of DNA methy- 
lation was also observed at consensus repeat sequences, although 
some repetitive elements such as long interspersed nuclear element 
(LINE)-1A and endogenous retrovirus-intracisternal A particle (ERV- 
IAP) retrotransposons retained comparatively high combined levels 
of 5mC and 5hmC in E12.5 PGCs, as previously described® (Extended 
Data Fig. 3b). Detailed analysis of 5hmC localization by Aba-seq in 
E10.5 PGCs revealed that, although global levels are lower (Fig. 1b), 
5hmC localization in PGCs is remarkably similar to that of serum- 
grown mouse ES cells, even at imprint control regions (ICRs) (Extended 
Data Fig. 2a, b, f). Overall, 5hmC was enriched at putative active 
enhancers, present in intergenic regions and gene bodies, depleted at 
promoters, and absent on the vast majority of CpG islands (Extended 
Data Fig. 2b-f). With respect to transcription (Supplementary Table 7), 
both 5mC and 5hmC at promoter regions show an inverse relation- 
ship with gene expression levels (Extended Data Fig. 2c). Within gene 
bodies, 5mC and 5hmC are clearly enriched at expressed genes when 
compared to genes without detectable expression. A nonlinear relation- 
ship with gene expression is observed for 5hmC, whereas the combined 
levels of 5mC and 5hmC show a clear positive correlation with gene 
expression (Extended Data Fig. 2c). 

Detailed analysis of ShmC patterns across examined developmental 
stages showed that the majority of 5hmC is lost from uniquely mapped 
regions of the genome and re-localized to repetitive elements (Fig. 1d, 
Extended Data Fig. 3a, b). This relocalization was also clearly evident by 
immunofluorescence staining (Fig. le). Our data thus show that during 
reprogramming both 5mC and 5hmC are lost in PGCs throughout 
the uniquely mapped regions of the genome, although levels of 54mC 
show a more gradual decrease (Extended Data Fig. 4b). However, this 
is not consistent with passive dilution of 54mC through cell division?, 
as demonstrated by poor Pearson and Spearman’s correlations between 
stages (Extended Data Fig. 4a, 5a). To the contrary, we conclude that 
5hmC is a dynamic mark in PGCs. 

We next explored the relationship between 5hmC deposition and 
DNA demethylation in gonadal PGCs between E10.5 and E12.5 for all 
initially methylated 2-kb windows (that is, windows with a minimum 
of 20% methylation at E10.5). DNA demethylation involving a 54mC 
intermediate predicts a direct correlation between ShmC appearance 
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Figure 1 | 5mC and 5hmC dynamics during epigenetic reprogramming. 
a, Key events during mouse PGC development. b, c, Individual 5mC 

(b, left), ShmC (b, right) and combined 5mC and 5hmC (c) levels in 
mouse ES cells and E9.5 to E13.5 PGCs as determined by LC-MS/MS. 
Asterisks in b indicate mean values. Bars in c depict median values of 
biological replicates depicted in b. Sample numbers are indicated inside 
parentheses on each graph. Where relevant, 5mC and 5hmC level are 
quoted relative to total levels of deoxyguanine (dG). d, Redistribution of 


and 5mC loss (Extended Data Fig. 5a, b). However, we observed 
no correlation for E10.5 or E11.5 PGCs between either the total or 
relative levels of 5amC and the extent to which the combined levels of 
5mC and 5hmC decreased between these two stages (Extended Data 
Fig. 4c-f). Notably, for all initially methylated 2-kb windows, we did 
observe a negative correlation between the relative level of SamC and 
the combined levels of 5mC and 5hmC at E11.5 (Extended Data Fig. 4g). 
Thus, 5hmC represents a much higher proportion of the combined 
levels of 5mC and 5hmC at regions that are newly hypomethylated at 
E11.5, regardless of their original DNA methylation levels. Although 
5hmC-depleted regions contain slightly more 5mC at E11.5 than 
regions enriched for 5hmC, sequences depleted of 5hmC in both 
E10.5 and E11.5 PGCs still undergo considerable DNA demethyla- 
tion between these two stages (Extended Data Fig. 4h, i), indicating 
that the presence of detectable 5hmC is not a prerequisite for 5mC 
loss in gonadal PGCs. Our observations thus implicate involvement of 
5hmC in the regulation of the locus-specific post- DNA-demethylation 
5mC levels in germ cells rather than in the initial wave of global DNA 
demethylation (Extended Data Fig. 5c). 

To expand on this observation, we used a previously published 
Tet1~/~ mouse model!® (Extended Data Fig. 6a-c). Initial LC-MS/ 
MS analysis revealed that loss of TET1 leads to approximately 50% 
reduction in global levels of ShmC in E10.5 Tet1~’~ germ cells (Fig. 2c). 
In agreement with the high level of TET1 expression at E12.5>7!! 
(Extended Data Fig. 6a—c), LC-MS/MS analysis also confirmed that 
TET! represents the primary 5mC oxygenase in demethylated PGCs, 
with a decrease of approximately 85% in global levels of ShmC observed 
in E14.5 Tet1~/~ germ cells (Fig. 2a, c). Importantly, the genomes of 
both Tet1~/~ and wild-type PGCs reached near-complete depletion 
of 5mC by E13.5 (Fig. 2b, d), highlighting that TET 1-mediated 5mC 
oxidation is not directly responsible for the bulk of DNA demethylation 
in gonadal PGCs. 

In support of our LC-MS/MS measurements, reduced representation 
bisulfite sequencing (RRBS) detected only a limited number of differ- 
entially methylated regions in E14.5 Tet1~/~ PGCs (Fig. 2e). Notably, 
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5hmC from uniquely mapped parts of the genome to repetitive elements 
between E10.5 and E12.5. b-d, Data from males (M) and females (F) 

are shown separately for E12.5 and E13.5. e, Representative 54mC 
immunostaining in E10.5 and E12.5 PGCs. Scale bars represent 101m. 

PI, propidium iodide. b, d, P values are based on combined ANOVA and 
Tukey’s post hoc test; P values in b are adjusted. Details for all figures 
regarding sample sizes and how samples were collected can be found in the 
‘Statistics and reproducibility’ section of the Methods. 


these regions initially undergo extensive DNA demethylation in both 
Tetl~’~ and wild-type PGCs, after which there is an increase in levels 
of 5mC between E12.5 and E14.5 specifically in Tet]~/~ PGCs (Fig. 2e). 
By contrast, levels of 5mC remain stable and/or undergo a slight further 
reduction between these stages in wild-type germ cells (Fig. 2e). The 
same DNA demethylation-remethylation kinetics were also observed 
at the few examples of previously reported®!° germline gene promoters 
and ICRs that were found to be hypermethylated in E14.5 Tet1~/~ 
PGCs using RRBS (Extended Data Fig. 6d, e, Supplementary Table 8). 
Although considerable enrichment of 5mC is indeed observed at the 
Dazl promoter by targeted bisulfite sequencing in demethylated PGCs, 
the extent of hypermethylation observed at the Peg3 and intergenic dif- 
ferentially methylated region (IG-DMR) ICRs is very limited (Extended 
Data Fig. 6f, g). Furthermore, for all three regions, very few clones 
showed full methylation and a number of clones had heterogeneous 
methylation patterns consistent with a stochastic failure to remove 
aberrant residual and/or de novo DNA methylation in Tet!~/~ PGCs 
(Extended Data Fig. 6f, g). 

We next analysed the observed 5mC and 5hmC dynamics in combi- 
nation with RNA sequencing (RNA-seq) datasets derived from E10.5- 
E14.5 PGCs (Extended Data Fig. 7). Initial clustering analysis of all 
genes on the basis of the dynamics of their promoter DNA methylation 
revealed that, although most promoters become completely demethy- 
lated, there is a small subset of transcriptionally silenced promoters that 
retain high levels of 5mC and 5hmC during global DNA demethylation 
(cluster 2; Extended Data Fig. 7a). These promoters overlap signifi- 
cantly with LINE1- and long terminal repeat (LTR)-containing endog- 
enous retroviruses (P=9.5 x 10-74 and P=7.2 x 10783, respectively; 
hypergeometric test) that are likely to determine this epigenetic status 
(Extended Data Fig. 3b). Overall, although high levels of 5mC and 
5hmC at promoters are associated with transcriptional repression in 
E10.5 pre-reprogramming PGCs, loss of these marks does not generally 
result in transcriptional activation (Extended Data Fig. 7a). 

As the influence of 5mC on the transcriptional activity of a gene has 
been shown in mammals to be highly dependent on promoter CpG 
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Figure 2 | TET1 safeguards but does not drive DNA demethylation. 

a, b, Representative immunostaining of 5hmC (a) or 5mC (b) in E13.5 
wild-type and Tet1 ~/~ PGCs. Scale bars represent 10,1m. c, d, Global 
5hmC (c) and 5mC (d) levels (assessed by LC-MS/MS) in wild-type and 
Tet1~/~ PGCs. Sample numbers are indicated in parentheses on each 
graph. Asterisks indicate mean values. P values are based on two-sided 
Student's t-tests. e, Top, proportion of differentially methylated regions in 
E14.5 Tet1~’~ PGCs (P< 0.05, greater than 10% methylation difference; 

P value derived from RnBeads software). Bottom, combined levels of 
5mC and 5hmC (ascertained using RRBS) in E12.5 (middle plots) and 
E14.5 (bottom plots) Tet1~/~ (red) and wild-type (blue) PGCs for all E14.5 
hypermethylated 2-kb windows. DNA modification levels from E10.5 
wild-type PGCs are also shown (top plot). Median combined levels of 5mC 
and 5hmC are denoted by vertical lines. 


content’, we performed clustering analysis specifically at genes with 
either high-CpG (HCPs), intermediate-CpG (ICPs) or low-CpG (LCPs) 
promoters’? (Fig. 3a and Extended Data Fig. 7b, c). Notably, this yielded 
a group of HCP genes that became demethylated during the course of 
germline epigenetic reprogramming, and showed progressive transcrip- 
tional activation (cluster 3; Fig. 3a). Differential expression analysis 
confirmed that these genes are significantly enriched among all genes 
that are upregulated concurrently with epigenetic reprogramming in 
PGCs (P< 0.001, hypergeometric test), with 45 genes commonly acti- 
vated in both sexes (Fig. 3a—c). Considering their promoter methylation 
dynamics and the timing of their activation, we termed these 45 genes 
germline reprogramming-responsive (GRR) genes (Fig. 3c). Notably, 
GRR genes show significant enrichment for factors involved in gamete 
generation and meiosis, including Dazl, Sycp1-Sycp3, Mael, Hormad1, 
and Rad5 Ic (Fig. 3c and Supplementary Tables 5 and 7). 

Considering that GRR genes (n =45) constituted less than 25% of the 
entire subset of HCP genes that undergo DNA demethylation (n = 226; 
Fig. 3a-c), DNA demethylation is probably an important factor for 
transcriptional activation of methylated HCPs, although other factors 
are also likely to be necessary. Indeed, GRR gene promoters showed 
both exceptionally high CpG density and levels of 5;mC compared to 
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other methylated and demethylating HCPs (Extended Data Fig. 9a, b). 
We also noted that, unusually for promoters, levels of 5hmC transiently 
increased at GRR gene promoters in PGCs immediately following the 
major wave of DNA demethylation (Extended Data Figs 3a, 9b). In 
addition, and in agreement with their high CpG density and levels of 
5hmC””!, GRR gene promoters have been shown to be bound by TET1 
in both mouse ES cells”! and PGCs? (Fig. 3b). 

The observed binding of TET] is functionally relevant, as the extent 
of GRR gene upregulation is considerably lower in Tet1~/~ PGCs than 
in wild-type PGCs (Fig. 4a, Extended Data Fig. 9c, Supplementary 
Table 7). Although GRR gene promoters undergo normal DNA 
demethylation by E12.5 in the absence of TET1, they show slight 
hypermethylation later, in E14.5 Tet1 ~~ PGCs (Fig. 4b). However, 
this limited DNA hypermethylation shows only weak correlation with 
the decreased expression (Extended Data Fig. 9e). Furthermore, lower 
expression of GRR genes in Tet] /~ germ cells is already apparent 
at E12.5, in the absence of any methylation differences (Fig. 4a, b, 
Extended Data Fig. 9e), suggesting that TET1 is potentially acting 
as a transcriptional regulator outside its role in 5mC removal**, In 
addition to GRR genes, transposable elements also become enriched 
in 5hmC during gonadal epigenetic reprogramming (Extended Data 
Figs 3b, 8). Alongside reduction in DNA methylation, some trans- 
posable elements show transcriptional activation concurrent with 
epigenetic reprogramming, especially from evolutionarily young 
retrotransposons (Extended Data Fig. 8, Supplementary Table 9). 
Notably, the lack of TET1 appears also to reduce the extent of transcrip- 
tional activation of transposable elements that are normally activated 
(Extended Data Fig. 8, Supplementary Table 9). 

To further mechanistically probe the causal relationship between 
epigenetic reprogramming and GRR gene activation, we turned to an 
in vitro model. Serum-grown mouse ES cells represented an ideal 
system, as these cells are not germ line-restricted but have highly similar 
epigenetic modifications at GRR gene promoters to what is observed 
in vivo in pre-reprogramming gonadal PGCs (Extended Data Fig. 10a-d). 
Consistent with what we observed in vivo, promoter DNA demethy- 
lation represents a dominant epigenetic reprogramming event for GRR 
gene activation in vitro. Dnmt1 ~’~Dnmt3a~/~ Dnmt3b ‘~ triple knock- 
out (DNMT TKO)? mouse ES cells display increased expression of 
GRR genes (Fig. 4c). However, even in the complete absence of DNA 
methylation, this is crucially dependent on the presence of TET] as 
Tet1-’~- DNMT TKO mouse ES cells fail to activate GRR genes as a 
group (Fig. 4c, Extended Data Fig. 9f). 

Although these in vitro observations clearly supported our in vivo 
data with respect to the roles of 5mC and TET1, the extent to which 
GRR genes were upregulated in DNMT TKO mouse ES cells (Fig. 4c) 
or in E10.5 PGCs that have undergone precocious DNA demethyla- 
tion by conditional deletion of Damt1 (Dnmt1 CKO)?4 (Extended Data 
Fig. 9d) was relatively mild. We thus hypothesized that other factors, 
potentially including other epigenetic barriers, may regulate GRR 
gene expression. In this context, gonadal epigenetic reprogramming 
has previously been linked to the erasure of epigenetic information at 
various distinct levels*°, with removal of polycomb repressive com- 
plex 1 (PRC1) previously shown to coordinate the timing of meiosis 
initiation in DNA-demethylated E11.5/E12.5 PGCs*®. Remarkably, 
genes that are aberrantly upregulated following PRC1 deletion in 
PGCs show a significant enrichment for GRR genes (Extended Data 
Fig. 11a) and promoters of GRR genes in serum-grown mouse ES 
cells are enriched for RING1B binding and H2AK119ub (Extended 
Data Fig. 10a, e, f). In view of this, we simultaneously abolished both 
DNA methylation and PRC1 activity using highly specific chemical 
inhibition of PRC1 (using the inhibitor PRT4165”’) in DNMT TKO 
mouse ES cells to test the role of combined DNA methylation and 
PRC1 depletion on GRR gene regulation, thus mimicking gonadal 
epigenetic reprogramming. Culturing mouse ES cells with PRT4165 
resulted in near complete inhibition of PRC1-mediated H2A ubiq- 
uitination after only 6 h of culture (Extended Data Fig. 11b). Notably, 
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Figure 3 | GRR genes. a, Combined levels 
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combined inhibition of 5mC- and PRC1-mediated repression resulted 
in the activation of 33 out of 45 GRR genes whereas 25 and 10 genes 
were activated after the individual inhibition of either 5mC- or 
PRC1-mediated repression, respectively (Fig. 4d, Extended Data 
Fig. 11c). These observations demonstrate that gonadal epigenetic 
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Figure 4 | Epigenetic principles of GRR gene activation. a, GRR gene 
expression dynamics in Tet1~/~ PGCs. P values are based on a two-sided 
paired Wilcoxon test. b, Combined levels of 5mC and 5hmC (ascertained 
using RRBS) at GRR genes in E12.5 or E14.5 Tet] ~/~ (red) and wild-type 
(blue) PGCs. For comparison, combined levels of 5mC and 5hmC in 
mouse ES cells*° (ascertained using WGBS) are shown. P values are based 
on paired two-sided Wilcoxon test. ¢, d, logy-fold change between DNMT 
TKO (green) or Tet1 ~/~ DNMT TKO (red) and wild-type mouse ES cells 
(c) or between wild-type mouse ES cells after 6h PRT4165 treatment 


reprogramming entails a composite erasure of epigenetic systems*”> 
to potentiate the expression of GRR genes. 

Our study has identified a set of GRR genes crucial for the correct 
progression of gametogenesis. These genes have unique promoter 
sequence characteristics, with high levels of both 5mC and 5hmC, and 
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(purple), DNMT TKO after 6h dimethylsulfoxide (DMSO) treatment 
(green) or DNMT TKO after 6h PRT4165 treatment (yellow) and wild- 
type mouse ES cells after 6h DMSO treatment (d) for GRR genes and 
other relevant genes sets. c, d, Family-wise error rate (FWER)-adjusted 
P values are based on gene set enrichment analysis (GSEA) software 
(see Methods for details). For all box plots, the upper and lower hinges 
correspond to the first and third quartiles, the centre line corresponds to 
the median, and the maxima and minima correspond to the highest and 
lowest value within 1.5 x the inter-quartile range, respectively. 
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are targets of TET1 and PRC1. We show that the combined loss of DNA 
methylation and PRC1 repression is uniquely required for GRR gene 
activation, with this epigenetically poised state further requiring TET1 
to potentiate both full and efficient activation. TET1 appears to be par- 
ticularly important in female PGCs”, which initiate meiotic prophase 
soon after completion of epigenetic reprogramming, thus imposing 
a requirement for the timely expression of these genes. Although we 
observed slight hypermethylation at GRR gene promoters in E14.5 
Tet1~’~ PGCs, our study also clearly shows that TET1 stimulates 
transcription of GRR genes via a DNA demethylation-independent 
mechanism)”. In this context, previous studies have shown that 
TET1 recruits OGT to gene promoters”, thus facilitating deposition 
of H3K4me3 via SET1-COMPASS”%, which leads to transcriptional 
activation. Furthermore, GRR gene promoters in mouse ES cells are 
marked by low but detectable H3K4me3, the levels of which are sig- 
nificantly decreased in the absence of TET1 without changes in DNA 
methylation (Fig. 4b, Extended Data Fig. 10g). Additionally, TET 1 may 
also potentiate transcription through regulation of the levels of 5mC 
and 5hmC at non-promoter cis-active elements, such as enhancers. 
Last, but not least, our study shows that TET 1 is not directly involved 
in initiation of global DNA demethylation during epigenetic repro- 
gramming in gonadal PGCs; rather, we identify a critical role for TET1 
in the subsequent removal of aberrant residual and/or de novo DNA 
methylation (Extended Data Fig. 12). This is reminiscent of the role 
of TET3-driven 5mC oxidation in protection against de novo DNA 
methylation during zygotic DNA demethylation”, suggesting that 
global reprogramming events require efficient protection from de novo 
DNA methylation to stabilize the newly acquired epigenetic state after 
the removal of 5mC. Collectively, our results reinforce the idea that 
gonadal epigenetic reprogramming entails complex erasure of epige- 
netic information‘ and suggest that a central function of this process 
is to ensure the timely and efficient activation of GRR genes, thus 
enabling progression towards gametogenesis (Extended Data Fig. 12). 


Online Content Methods, along with any additional Extended Data display items and 
Source Data, are available in the online version of the paper; references unique to 
these sections appear only in the online paper. 
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METHODS 


Mice. All animal experiments were carried out under and in accordance with a UK 
Home Office Project Licence in a Home Office-designated facility. Except for direct 
comparisons with Tet1~/~ PGCs, wild-type PGCs were isolated from embryos 
produced by crossing outbred MF1 females with mixed background GOF18A 
PE-EGFP (ref. 5) transgenic males. The sex of embryos from E12.5 onwards was 
determined by visual inspection of the gonads. For the study of Tet1~/~ PGCs, the 
Tet1 knockout mouse strain (B6;12984- Tet 1'"""-/J)!8 was purchased from the 
Jackson Laboratory and bred onto the GOF18APE-EGFP transgenic mouse line. 
Wild-type and Tet1~/~ PGCs were isolated from embryos produced from crosses 
between Tet1-heterozygous GOF18APE-EGFP-homozygous females and males. 
For genotyping of embryos produced by crossing Tet1-heterozygous GOF18A 
PE-EGFP-homozygous males and females, PCR was always carried out twice using 
two different sets of primers (see below) to confirm deletion of exon 4. The sex of 
the embryos from E12.5 onwards was determined by visual inspection of gonads 
and additionally confirmed by PCR for Sry. In all cases, matings were timed in such 
a way that appearance of a vaginal plug at noon was defined as E0.5. 

The following genotyping primers were used in this study: TCAGGGAGCTCATG 
GAGACTA (Tet1 forward primer 1); AACTGATTCCCTTCGTGCAG (Tet1 
forward primer 2); TTAAAGCATGGGTGGGAGTC (Tet1 reverse primer); 
TTGTCTAGAGAGCATGGAGGGCCATGTCAA (Sry forward primer); 
CCACTCCTCTGTGACACTTTAGCCCTCCGA (Sry reverse primer). 

PGC isolation by flow cytometry. PGC isolation was carried out as previously 
described’. In brief, the embryonic trunk (E10.5) or genital ridge (E11.5-E14.5) 
was digested at 37°C for 3 min using 0.05% trypsin-EDTA (1 x) (Gibco) or TrypLE 
Express (Thermo Fisher Scientific). Enzymatic digestion was followed by neutrali- 
zation with DMEM/F- 12 (Gibco) containing 15% fetal bovine serum (Gibco) and 
manual dissociation by pipetting. Following centrifugation, cells were resuspended 
in DMEM/F-12 supplemented with hyaluronidase (300,.g ml”; Sigma), and a 
single cell suspension was generated by manual pipetting. Following centrifuga- 
tion, cells were resuspended in ice-cold PBS supplemented with poly-vinyl alcohol 
(0pg ml~!) and EGTA (0.4 mg ml}, Sigma). GFP-positive cells were isolated 
using an Aria Iu (BD Bioscience) or Aria III (BD Bioscience) flow cytometer and 
sorted into ice-cold PBS supplemented with poly-vinyl alcohol (10g ml~') and 
EGTA (0.4mg ml 1, Sigma). 

Generation of Tet!~/- DNMT TKO mouse ES cells. The Tet1~/~ DNMT 
TKO mouse ES cell line was generated by CRISPR-Cas9-mediated genome 
editing. pX330 (Addgene, 42230) with a short guide RNA targeting Tet1*! 
(GGCTGCTGTCAGGGAGCTCA) was co-transfected with a reporter GFP 
plasmid into 5 x 10° DNMT TKO mouse ES cells” using Lipofectamine 3000. 
On the next day, GFP positive cells were sorted using fluorescence activated 
cell sorting (FACS) (BD Bioscience FACS Aria III) to a 96-well plate. Cells were 
cultured for a week and then frozen down before extraction of genomic DNA. 
Colonies were screened for mutations using a surveyor assay (Surveyor Mutation 
Detection Kit from IDT, and Taq DNA polymerase from Qiagen). Selected 
clones of Tet1~/~ DNMT TKO mouse ES cells were further analysed by geno- 
type sequencing, which confirmed the presence of a frameshift mutation. Loss of 
Tet1 was verified by RNA-seq and western blot. The following primers were used 
for genotype sequencing and surveyor assay: 5’! TTGTTCTCTCCTCTGACTGC 
3’ and 5‘ TGATTGATCAAATAGGCCTGC 3’. 

Mouse ES cell culture. J1 (wild type), DNMT TKO” and Tet1~/~- DNMT TKO 
mouse ES cells were cultured in FCS/leukaemia inhibitory factor (LIF) medium 
without feeders on 0.1% gelatin. FCS/LIF medium consists of GMEM (Gibco) 
supplemented with 10% FCS, 0.1 mM MEM nonessential amino acids, 2mM 
L-glutamine, 1 mM sodium pyruvate, 0.1 mM 2-mercaptoethanol and mouse 
LIF (ESGRO, Millipore). For inhibitor experiments, mouse ES cells were plated 
at a density of 1.5 x 10* cells per cm? and left overnight. On the next morning, 
medium was exchanged for FCS/LIF medium containing either 50}1M PRC1 
inhibitor PRT4165”” or DMSO control and cells were pelleted at the indicated 
time for analysis. 

Aba-seq library preparation. Total DNA was isolated from 10,000 sorted PGCs 
using the QIAamp DNA Micro Kit (Qiagen). Aba-seq libraries for 5hmC profiling 
were constructed as previously described'>. In brief, genomic DNA was gluco- 
sylated and then digested using AbaSI enzyme (NEB). Biotinylated P1 adapters 
were ligated onto the AbaSI-digested DNA, which was then fragmented using a 
Covaris $2 sonicator (Covaris), following the manufacturer's instructions. Sheared 
P1-ligated DNA was then captured by mixing with Dynabeads MyOne Streptavidin 
Cl beads (Life Technologies) according to the manufacturer's specifications. End 
repair and dA-tailing were carried out on the beads by using the NEBNext End 
Repair Module (NEB) and the NEBNext dA-tailing Module (NEB) at 20°C and 
37°C, respectively, for 30 min. P2 adapters were ligated to the random sheared 
ends of the dA-tailed DNA. Finally, the entire DNA was amplified using Phusion 
DNA polymerase (NEB) with the addition of 300 nM forward primer (PCR_I) and 
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300 nM reverse primers (PCR_IIpe) for 16 cycles. The libraries were purified using 
AMPure XP beads (Beckman-Coulter) and sequenced on the Illumina HiSeq 
2000 instrument. 
WGBS library preparation. Total DNA was isolated from 10,000 sorted PGCs 
using the QlAamp DNA Micro Kit (Qiagen). In some cases, unmethylated \-phage 
DNA (Promega) was spiked in following DNA isolation to assess bisulfite conver- 
sion rate. DNA was fragmented using a Covaris S2 sonicator (Covaris), following 
the manufacturer's instructions. Libraries were prepared following the NEBNext 
Library Prep protocol, with methylated adaptors and the following modifications. 
First, bisulfite conversion was carried out after adaptor ligation using the Imprint 
Modification Kit (Sigma). Second, PCR enrichment was carried out for 16 cycles 
using the NEXTflex Bisulfite-Seq Kit for Illumina Sequencing (Bioo Scientific) 
master mix and the NEBNext Library Prep universal and index primers (NEB). 
The libraries were purified using AMPure XP beads (Beckman-Coulter). Libraries 
were sequenced on the Illumina HiSeq 2000 or 2500 instrument. 
RRBS library preparation. Total DNA from FACS-sorted PGCs isolated from 
individual Tet1~/~ or wild-type embryos was extracted using the ZR-Duet 
DNA-RNA MiniPrep kit (Zymo), and DNA from between two and five embryos 
(equivalent to 1,000 to 8,000 cells) of the same genotype, stage and sex was pooled 
and concentrated to 26,11 final volume using the Savant SpeedVac Concentrator 
(Thermo Fisher Scientific) according to the manufacturer’s instructions. Genomic 
DNA was digested using 20 U of MspI enzyme (NEB) in NEB buffer 2 at 37 °C for 
3h, and digested DNA was purified using AMPure XP beads (Beckman-Coulter). 
Libraries were made following the NEBNext Ultra DNA Library Prep protocol with 
methylated adaptors and the following modifications. First, bisulfite conversion 
was carried out after adaptor ligation using the Imprint Modification Kit (Sigma). 
Second, PCR enrichment was carried out for 18 cycles using the KAPA Uracil? 
DNA polymerase master mix (KAPA Biosystems) and the NEBNext Library Prep 
universal and index primers (NEB). The libraries were purified using AMPure XP 
beads (Beckman-Coulter). Pooled libraries were sequenced on the Illumina HiSeq 
2500 instrument, using the ‘dark sequencing’ protocol, as previously described*’. 
RNA-seq library preparation. For the study of Tet]~/~ PGCs, total RNA from 
sorted PGCs isolated from individual Tet1~/~ or wild-type embryos was extracted 
using ZR-Duet DNA-RNA MiniPrep kit (Zymo), and RNA from between two 
and six embryos (equivalent to 1,000 to 8,000 cells) of the same genotype, stage 
and sex was pooled and concentrated to 61] final volume using the RNA Clean 
and Concentrator 5 kit (Zymo). For the study of wild-type PGCs isolated from 
embryos produced by crossing MF1 females with GOF18APE-EGFP males, total 
RNA from 600-1,000 sorted E10.5 PGCs was isolated using the Nucleospin RNA 
XS kit (Macherey—Nagel). cDNA synthesis and amplification (15 cycles) was 
performed with the SMARTer Ultra Low Input RNA kit (Clontech) using between 
100 pg and 3 ng total RNA, according to the manufacturer’s instructions. The 
amplified cDNA was fragmented using a Covaris S2 sonicator (Covaris), following 
the manufacturer’s instructions. Sheared cDNA was converted to sequencing 
libraries using the NEBNext DNA Library Prep kit (NEB), following the manu- 
facturer’s instructions and using 15 cycles of amplification. For the study of mouse 
ES cells, total RNA was isolated using ZR-Duet DNA-RNA MiniPrep kit (Zymo). 
cDNA synthesis and library preparation were performed starting with 500 ng 
total RNA using the NEBNext Ultra Library Prep Kit (NEB) and the NEBNext 
Poly(A) mRNA Magnetic Isolation Module (NEB) according to the manufacturer's 
instrcutions. All libraries were purified by AMPure XP beads (Beckman-Coulter) 
and sequenced on the Illumina HiSeq 2500 instrument. 
WGBS and Tet-assisted bisulfite sequencing (TAB-seq) alignment and down- 
stream analysis. Raw reads were first trimmed using Trim Galore (v.0.3.1) with 
the ‘--paired’ and ‘--trim1’ options. Alignments were carried out to the mouse 
genome (mm9, NCBI build 37) using Bismark (v.0.13.0) with the “-n 1’ parameter; 
where appropriate, the \ phage genome was added as an extra chromosome. 
Aligned reads were deduplicated with deduplicate_bismark. Where appropriate, 
the bisulfite conversion rate was computed using reads aligned to the \ phage 
genome and using the to-mr script (‘-m bismark’ parameters) and bsrate script 
(‘-N’ parameter) of Methpipe (v.3.3.1). CpG-methylation calls were extracted from 
the deduplicated mapping output using the Bismark methylation extractor. The 
number of methylated and unmethylated cytosines in a CpG context was extracted 
using bismark2bedGraph and coverage2cytosine. Symmetric CpGs were merged 
using a custom R script. For all downstream analysis, only symmetric CpGs with 
a minimum of 8x coverage were used. All WGBS analysis was carried out on 
data from merged biological replicates. For assessing DNA modification levels 
at specific repetitive elements, Bismark (v.0.14.4) was used to map all reads from 
each dataset against consensus sequences constructed from Repbase with the “-n 1’ 
parameter set. CpG-methylation calls were extracted from the mapping output 
using the Bismark methylation extractor (v.0.14.4). 

The mapBed function of BEDtools (v.2.24.0) was used to compute the combined 
level of 5mC and 5hmC for the following genomic features: 1) all 2-kb windows 
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(containing a minimum of four symmetric CpGs); 2) gene promoters (defined as 
Ensembl 67 gene start sites — 1 kb/-+500 bp); 3) gene bodies (defined as the region 
contained within Ensembl 67 gene start and gene end sites); 4) putative active 
enhancers in day 6 PGC-like cells**; 5) ICRs; 6) CpG islands (UCSC); 7) intergenic 
regions. For metagene plots, a genomic feature was divided into equally sized bins 
using BEDtools (v.2.24.0), including: 1) gene bodies (defined as the region con- 
tained within Ensembl 67 gene start and gene end sites) +0.5 x gene body length 
(100 bins); 2) putative active enhancers in day 6 PGC-like cells** +1 x putative 
active enhancer length (90 bins); and 3) CpG islands (UCSC) +1 x CpG island 
length (90 bins). In all cases, the combined level of 5mC and 5hmC was expressed 
as the mean of individual CpG sites. 

For k-means clustering of the combined mean levels of 5mC and 5hmC, HCPs, 
ICPs and LCPs were defined using previously published parameters'*™. In brief, 
LCPs contain no 500-bp window with a CpG ratio > 0.45; HCPs contain at least 
one 500-bp window with a CpG ratio > 0.65 and GC content > 55%; ICPs do not 
meet the previous criteria. 

To determine locus-specific methylation levels in wild-type mouse ES cells 

grown in serum-containing medium, raw WGBS reads were downloaded from 
GSE48519* and processed as above. TAB-seq reads for E14 mouse ES cells were 
downloaded from GSE36173*° and processed as above, with the exception that 
only symmetric CpGs with a minimum of 12 coverage were used. 
Aba-seq alignment and downstream analysis. For the uniquely mapped part of 
the genome, Aba-seq reads were processed as previously described’. In brief, raw 
sequencing reads were trimmed to remove adaptor sequences and low quality bases 
using Trim Galore. The trimmed reads were mapped to the mouse genome (mm9, 
NCBI build 37) using Bowtie (v.0.12.8) with parameters ‘-n 1 -1 25 --best --strata -m 
1. Detection of 5hmC was based on the recognition sequence and cleavage pattern 
of the AbaSI enzyme (5' CN}1-13| No-10G 3//3’ GNo-10 Nii-13C 5’) using custom 
Perl scripts. For assessing the relative enrichment of 5hmC at repetitive elements 
and non-repetitive elements, Aba—seq alignments were divided into two groups: 
unique (single best alignment) and ambiguous (map to multiple locations with 
equal alignment score). Both groups were then mapped separately to the repetitive 
elements defined by the RepeatMasker track of mm9 (UCSC Genome Browser). 
For comparison with the levels of 54mC in mouse ES cells, Aba-seq reads were 
downloaded from GSE42898"° and aligned in the same way. 

To quantify the relative levels of 5amC at symmetric CpGs in the uniquely 
mapped part of the genome, the number of counts per symmetric CpG for a 
given sample were normalized to the combined number of uniquely mapped and 
ambiguously mapped reads for a given library, and then further multiplied by a 
stage-specific normalization factor that was based on the mean level of 5hmC for 
each stage as computed by LC-MS/MS(E14 ESC = 1.64; E10.5 = 1.0; E11.5= 1.13; 
E12.5F = 0.76; E12.5M=1.0). All symmetric CpGs falling within genomic intervals 
blacklisted by the mouse (mm9) ENCODE project were excluded from all further 
downstream analysis. Unless stated otherwise, all Aba—seq analysis was carried out 
on data from merged biological replicates. 

The mapBed function of BEDtools (v.2.24.0) was used to compute the level 
of S5hmC for the same genomic features as carried out with WGBS datasets (see 
above). In all cases, the level of 5hmC was expressed as the mean of individual 
CpG sites. 

To identify 54mC-enriched or -depleted regions in E10.5 and E11.5 PGCs, the 
mm9 genome was first divided into 2-kb windows (minimum four symmetric 
CpGs) and the mean level of 5hmC for each window was computed using BEDtools 
(v.2.24.0). To determine the significance of 5hmC enrichment in each 2-kb 
window, upper-tail (to determine 5hmC enriched regions) or lower-tail (to deter- 
mine 5hmC depleted regions) Poisson probability P values were computed using 
ppois(x, A), where x is the observed ShmC mean value for each 2-kb window and 
A is the mean of 5hmC mean values for all 2-kb windows at E10.5. Benjamini- 
Hochberg correction was then applied to correct for multiple testing, giving a final 
adjusted upper-tail and lower-tail P value for each 2-kb window. Windows with 
an adjusted upper-tail P < 0.05 were considered relatively enriched for 5hmC and 
windows with adjusted lower-tail P < 0.05 were considered relatively depleted for 
5hmC. 

For assessing relative enrichment of 5hmC at specific repetitive elements, Bowtie 
was used to map all reads from each dataset against consensus sequences con- 
structed from Repbase with parameters ‘-n 1 -M 1 --strata --best. The number of 
reads mapped to each sequence within a given sample was first normalized to the 
library size of that particular sample, and then normalized to both a stage-specific 
normalization factor that was based on the mean level of 5hmC for each stage as 
computed by LC-MS/MS(E10.5 = 1.0; E11.5 = 1.13; E12.5F = 0.76; E12.5M = 1.0) 
and the mean proportion of reads mapped to a given sequence in E10.5 PGCs. 
RRBS alignment and downstream analysis. Raw RRBS reads were first trimmed 
using Trim Galore (v.0.3.1) with the ‘--rrbs’ parameter. Alignments were carried 
out to the mouse genome (mm9, NCBI build 37) using Bismark (v.0.13.0) with the 


“-n 1 parameter. CpG-methylation calls were extracted from the mapping output 
using the Bismark methylation extractor (v.0.13.0). The number of methylated and 
unmethylated cytosines in a CpG context was extracted using bismark2bedGraph. 

RnBeads (v.1.0.0) and RnBeads.mm9 (v.0.99.0) (‘filtering.missing.value.quan- 
tile’ set to 0.95 and ‘filtering.missing.coverage.threshold’ set to 8) were used to 
identify differentially methylated regions between the two test groups for the 
following genomic features: 1) all 2-kb windows (containing a minimum of four 
symmetric CpGs); 2) gene promoters (defined as Ensembl 67 gene start sites 
—1kb/+500 bp); and 3) ICRs (mm9 genome). The following data were extracted 
from the output of RnBeads: 1) the mean methylation level for each group (that 
is, stage, sex and/or genotype) for each commonly covered test region; 2) the 
difference in methylation means between two groups for each commonly covered 
test region; and 3) the P value representing the significance of the difference in 
methylation means between two groups for each commonly covered test region. 
Differentially methylated regions were identified as regions with P< 0.05 anda 
difference in methylation means between two groups greater than 10%. 

For assessing DNA modification levels at specific repetitive elements, Bismark 
(v.0.14.4) was used to map all reads from each dataset against consensus sequences 
constructed from Repbase with the ‘-n 1’ parameter set. CpG-methylation calls 
were extracted from the mapping output using the Bismark methylation extractor 
(v.0.14.4). The number of methylated and unmethylated cytosines in a CpG context 
were extracted using bismark2bedGraph and coverage2cytosine. Differentially 
methylated consensus repeats were identified as regions with a P< 0.05 (as com- 
puted by two-sided Student's t-test) and a difference in methylation means between 
two groups greater than 10%. 

Hydroxymethylated-DNA immunoprecipitation alignment and downstream 
analysis. Raw hydroxymethylated-DNA immunoprecipitation (hMeDIP) 
sequencing and input reads for E14 mouse ES cells were downloaded from 
GSE28500* and aligned to the mouse genome (mm9, NCBI build 37) using Bowtie 
(v.0.12.8) with parameters ‘-n 2 -1 25 -m 1? BEDtools multicov was used to identify 
the number of hMeDIP and input reads overlapping each 2-kb window (containing 
a minimum of four symmetric CpGs). Final levels of 5amC for each 2-kb window 
were determined by first normalizing the number of overlapping hMeDIP reads 
(normalized to library size) by the number of overlapping input reads (normalized 
to library size) and then dividing this value by the number of symmetric CpGs 
contained within the 2-kb window. 

Chromatin immunoprecipitation sequencing alignment and downstream 
analysis. For putative active enhancer calling, raw chromatin immunoprecipita- 
tion sequencing (ChIP-seq) reads for H3K4me3, H3K27me3 and H3K27Ac in day 
6 PGC-like cells were downloaded from GSE60204°? and raw ChIP-seq reads for 
H3K4me3, H3K27me3, H3K4mel and H3K27Ac in wild-type mouse ES cells were 
downloaded from GSE48519*°. Reads were aligned to the mouse genome (mm9, 
NCBI build 37) with Bowtie (v.0.12.8 or v.1.0.0) with parameters ‘-n 2 -125-m I’ 
and ‘-C’ where appropriate. Subsequent ChIP-seq analysis was carried out on 
data from merged biological replicates. To identify putative active enhancers, 
we first generated an eight-state chromatin model using ChromHMM.. Putative 
active enhancers were defined as all regions not overlapping any potential promoter 
regions (Ensembl 67 gene start sites —1 kb/+-500 bp) and contained within the 
(H3K27Ac*/H3K4me3~ /H3K27me3_ ) chromatin state in day 6 PGC-like cells or 
(H3K4mel1*/H3K27Ac*/H3K4me3" /H3K27me3_) in wild-type mouse ES cells. 

For analysis of epigenetic modifications and modifiers around transcription 
start sites (Ensembl 67): raw ChIP-seq reads for: TET1 binding in wild-type serum- 
grown mouse ES cells were downloaded from GSE248437!; H2AK119ub1 levels 
in wild-type serum-grown mouse ES cells were downloaded from GSE34520°’; 
RINGIB binding in wild-type serum-grown mouse ES cells were downloaded from 
ERP005575**; and for H3K4me3 in wild-type and Tet1 ele serum-grown mouse 
ES cells were downloaded from GSE48519*°. Reads were aligned to the mouse 
genome (mm9, NCBI build 37) with Bowtie (v.0.12.8 or v.1.0.0) with parameters 
“-n 2 -125 -m 1. Subsequent ChIP-seq analysis was carried out on data from 
merged biological replicates. For computing the ChIP-seq signal around transcrip- 
tion start sites, the genomic interval around the Ensembl 67 gene transcription start 
sites (+5 kb or 2kb) was divided into 100 (or 40) equally sized bins using BEDtools 
makewindows. BEDtools multicov was then used to compute the number of test 
and control reads overlapping each bin. The total numbers of test and control reads 
per bin for each sample were normalized to the appropriate library size, and fold 
enrichment for each bin was determined by dividing the number of normalized 
ChIP-seq test sample reads by the number of normalized ChIP-seq control sample 
reads. For computing ChIP-seq signal at gene promoters, the genomic interval 
around the Ensembl 67 gene start sites +500 bp/—1 kb was used to compute the 
number of test and control reads overlapping each region. 

RNA-seq alignment and downstream analysis. For the study of Tet]~/~ and 
wild-type Tet] PGCs, Illumina and SMART-seq adapters from the sequencing 
reads were first trimmed using Trimmomatic. For other RNA-seq libraries, fastq 
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files generated from output of next generation sequencing were used directly 
for alignment. RNA-seq reads were aligned to the mouse genome (mm9, NCBI 
build 37) with Bowtie (v.0.12.8) and Tophat (v.2.0.2) with options ‘-N 2 --b2-very- 
sensitive --b2-L 25. Annotations from Ensembl Gene version 67 were used as the 
gene model with Tophat. Read counts per annotated gene were computed using 
HTSegq (v.0.5.3p9) and the expression of each gene was quantified by computing 
the FPKM using a custom R script. Genes were assigned to an expression-level 
bin based on the mean FPKM values of the two biological replicates. Differential 
expression analysis was performed using DESeq2 (v.1.6.3), and genes with an 
adjusted P < 0.05 were considered to be differentially expressed. For determining 
gene expression levels in wild-type and Dnmt1°*°and matched wild-type E10.5 
PGCs, raw RNA-seq reads were downloaded from GSE74938”4 and processed as 
described above. 

HCPs that were methylated and demethylated in PGCs during epigenetic 
reprogramming (cluster 3, Fig. 3a) were ranked on the basis of the significance 
of activation (a) between gene expression in E10.5 and E14.5 PGCs (Fig. 3b). In 
the case where /3 represents the directionality of fold change (that is, if logo(fold 
change) <0, = —1; else 3=1) and 7 represents the adjusted P value as computed 
by DESeq2, a = ( x (1 — 7). For comparing expression levels of the GRR gene set 
in 1) wild-type, DNMT TKO, and Tet1~/- DNMT TKO mouse ES cells (Fig. 4c); 
2) in wild-type + 6 h DMSO treatment, DNMT TKO + 6h DMSO treatment, wild- 
type + 6h PRT4165 treatment, DNMT TKO + 6h PRT4165 treatment (Fig. 4d); 
3) Tet1~/~ E14.5 PGCs against wild-type E14.5 PGCs (Extended Data Fig. 9c); or 3) 
Dnmt1°%° E10.5 PGCs against wild-type E10.5 PGCs (Extended Data Fig. 9d) pair- 
wise differential expression analysis was initially carried out by DESeq2 for each 
condition against each other condition. For each pairwise differential expression 
test, each gene was assigned a statistic a, where if 6 represents the log,(fold change) 
and ¥ represents the adjusted P value as computed by DESeq2, a= x (1 — 9). 
The gene list ranked on the basis of « was subsequently used for GSEA for testing 
general up- or downregulation of the combined GRR gene sets and GSEA hallmark 
gene sets. GEA FWER-adjusted P values were subsequently used. For overlap 
between GRR genes and genes repressed by PRC1 in PGCs (Extended Data 
Fig. 11a), the list of genes labelled as upregulated in E11.5 and/or E12.5 PRC1 
conditional knockout (PRC1 CKO) PGCs was downloaded from ref. 26. 

For classification of GRR genes (Extended Data Fig. 10, Supplementary Table 5), 

pairwise differential expression analysis was first carried out. 5mC-reprogramming- 
dependent GRR genes were defined as genes that were: 1) upregulated in DNMT 
TKO versus wild type, DNMT TKO + PRC1 inhibitor versus wild type, and DNMT 
TKO + PRC1 inhibitor versus wild type + PRC] inhibitor; and 2) not upregulated 
in wild type + PRCI1 inhibitor versus wild type. PRC1-reprogramming-dependent 
GRR genes were defined as genes that were: 1) upregulated in wild type + PRC1 
inhibitor versus wild type, DNMT TKO + PRC1 inhibitor versus wild type, and 
DNMT TKO + PRC1 inhibitor versus DNMT TKO; and 2) not upregulated in 
DNMT TKO versus wild type. 5mC/PRC1-reprogramming-dependent GRR genes 
were defined as genes that were either: 1) upregulated in wild type + PRC] inhibitor 
versus wild type, DNMT TKO versus wild type, DNMT TKO + PRC1 inhibitor 
versus wild type, DNMT TKO + PRC1 inhibitor versus DNMT TKO, and DNMT 
TKO + PRC1 inhibitor versus wild type + PRC1 inhibitor; or 2) upregulated in 
DNMT TKO + PRC1 inhibitor versus wild type, DNMT TKO + PRC1 inhibitor 
versus DNMT TKO, and DNMT TKO + PRC1 inhibitor versus wild type + PRC1 
inhibitor, and not upregulated in wild type + PRC1 inhibitor versus wild type 
and DNMT TKO versus wild type. 5mC/PRC1-reprogramming-independent or 
-insufficient GRR genes were defined as genes that were not upregulated in DNMT 
TKO versus wild type, DNMT TKO + PRCI inhibitor versus wild type, DNMT 
TKO + PRC1 inhibitor versus wild type + PRC1 inhibitor, and wild type + PRC1 
inhibitor versus wild type. Genes that did not fall into one of these four classes were 
described as low confidence classification genes. 
Detection of TET1, 5mC and 5hmC by immunofluorescence. The embryonic 
trunk (E10.5) or genital ridge (E12.5/E13.5) was first fixed in 2% PFA (in PBS) for 
30 min at 4°C. Following fixation, tissue was washed in PBS three times for 10 min 
and then incubated in 15% sucrose in PBS overnight. After rinsing with 1% BSA 
in PBS the following day, the tissue was embedded in OCT Embedding Matrix 
(Thermo Fisher Scientific Raymond Lamb) and frozen using liquid nitrogen. 
Samples were subsequently stored at —80°C. A Leica CM 1950 cryostat was used 
to cut 10j1m sections from the frozen embedded tissue. Sections were settled on 
poly-lysine slides (Thermo Fisher Scientific) and post-fixed with 2% PFA in PBS 
for 3 min. 

For detection of TET1, sections were washed three times for 5 min with PBS. 
After incubating for 30 min at room temperature in 1% BSA in PBS containing 
0.1% Triton X-100, the sections were incubated with the listed primary antibodies 
at 4°C overnight in the same buffer. Sections were subsequently washed three times 
in 1% BSA in PBS containing 0.1% Triton X-100 for 5 min and incubated with 
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secondary antibodies in the same buffer for 1h in the dark at room temperature. 
After secondary antibody incubation samples were washed three times in PBS for 
5 min. DNA was then stained with DAPI (100 ng ml~'). After a final wash in PBS 
for 10 min, the sections were mounted with Vectashield (Vector Laboratories). 

For detection of 5hmC and 5mC, sections were washed three times for 5 min 
with PBS. Post-fixed sections were first permeabilized for 30 min with 0.5% Triton 
X-100 (in 1% BSA in PBS), and subsequently treated with RNase A (10mg ml}, 
Roche) in 1% BSA in PBS for 1h at 37°C. After three 5 min washes with PBS, 
sections were incubated with 4N HCl for 10-20 min at 37°C to denature genomic 
DNA and then washed three times for 10 min with PBS. After incubating for 30 min 
at room temperature in 1% BSA in PBS containing 0.1% Triton X-100, the sections 
were incubated with the listed primary antibodies at 4°C overnight in the same 
buffer. Sections were subsequently washed three times in 1% BSA in PBS containing 
0.1% Triton X-100 for 5 min and incubated with secondary antibodies in the same 
buffer for 1h in the dark at room temperature. After secondary antibody incuba- 
tion samples were washed three times in PBS for 5 min. DNA was then stained with 
propidium iodide (0.25 mg ml’). After a final wash in PBS for 10 min, the sections 
were mounted with Vectashield (Vector Laboratories). 

The following primary antibodies were used in this study: anti-SSEA1 (gift from 
P. Beverly via G. Durcova Hills); anti- MVH (Abcam 27591 or Abcam 13840); anti- 
5hmC (Active motif 39791), anti-5mC (Diagenode C15200081-100); anti-TET1 
(GeneTex GTX125888); anti-GFP (Abcam 5450). The following secondary anti- 
bodies were used in this study: Alexa Fluor 647 goat anti-mouse IgM (Invitrogen 
A21238); Alexa Fluor 488 goat anti-rabbit IgG (Invitrogen A11008); Alexa Fluor 
405 goat anti-mouse IgG 1:300 (Invitrogen A31553); Alexa Fluor 488 goat anti- 
mouse IgG 1:300 (Invitrogen A11001); Alexa Fluor 405 goat anti-rabbit IgG 1:300 
(Invitrogen A31556); Alexa Fluor 568 donkey anti-rabbit IgG (Invitrogen A10042); 
Alexa Fluor 488 donkey anti-goat IgG (Invitrogen A11055). 
Locus-specific bisulfite sequencing. Bisulfite treatment of genomic DNA was 
carried out using the Imprint DNA modification kit (Sigma). The following primers 
were used for the semi-nested amplification of the Dazl promoter: forward 1: GATTT 
TTGTTATTTTTTAGTTTTTTTAGGAT; forward 2: TTTATTTAAGTTATTAT 
TTTAAAAATGGTATT; reverse: AGAAACAAGCTAGGCCAGCTGAGAG 
AATTCT. The following primers were used for the semi-nested amplification of 
the IG-DMR ICR: forward 1: GTGTTAAGGTATATTATGTTAGTGTTAGG; 
forward 2: ATATTATGTTAGTGTTAGGAAGGATTGTG; reverse: TACAACC 
CTTCCCTCACTCCAAAAATT. The following primers were used for the nested 
amplification of the Peg3 ICR: forward 1: TTTTTAGATTTTGTTTGGGGG 
TTTTTAATA; forward 2: TTGATAATAGTAGTTTGATTGGTAGGGTGT; 
reverse 1: AATCCCTATCACCTAAATAACATCCCTACA; reverse 2: 
ATCTACAACCTTATCAATTACCCTTAAAAA. Methylation levels were assessed 
using QUMA, applying default settings with duplicate bisulfite sequences excluded. 
Mass spectrometry. Genomic DNA from between 100 and 2,000 FACS-sorted 
PGCs was extracted using ZR-Duet DNA/RNA Miniprep kit (Zymo Reasearch) 
following the manufacturer's instructions and eluted in LC-MS grade water. DNA 
was digested to nucleosides using a digestion enzyme mix provided by NEB. 
A dilution series made with known amounts of synthetic nucleosides and the 
digested DNA was spiked with a similar amount of isotope-labelled nucleosides 
(provided by T. Carell) and separated on an Agilent RRHD Eclipse Plus C18 
2.1 x 100mm 1.8\1m column using the UHPLC 1290 system (Agilent) and an 
Agilent 6490 triple quadrupole mass spectrometer as previously described”’. To 
calculate the quantity of individual nucleosides, standard curves representing the 
ratio of unlabelled over isotope-labelled nucleosides were generated and used to 
convert the peak-area values to corresponding quantities. The threshold for quan- 
tification is a signal-to-noise above ten (calculated with a peak-to-peak method). 
Western blotting. Mouse ES cells were lysed by sonication in RIPA buffer (150 mM 
sodium chloride, 1.0% Triton X-100, 0.5% sodium deoxychlorate, 0.1% sodium 
dodecylsulfate, 50 mM Tris pH 8.0) and protease-inhibitor cocktail (Roche, 
11 697 498 001). Cell debris was removed by centrifugation at 14,000g for 5 min at 
4°C. Protein levels were quantified using the BCA protein assay (Thermo Fisher 
Scientific, 23227). Each protein extract (21g for H2A and H2Aub or 201g for 
TET1) was loaded onto a 15% or 8% SDS polyacrylamide gel and transferred to a 
PVDF membrane after electrophoresis. Membranes were blocked with 5% BSA for 
1h and then incubated overnight at 4°C with primary antibodies at the following 
dilutions: anti-H2A antibody (Abcam, 18255) 1:2,000; anti-ubiquityl H2A 
antibody (Cell Signalling 8240) 1:2,000; anti-TET1 antibody (N terminus) 
(GeneTex GTX125888) 1:1,000; anti-lamin B antibody (C20) (Santa Cruz 
Biotechnologies, sc-6216) 1:10,000. Donkey anti-rabbit IgG-HRP (Santa 
Cruz Biotechnologies, sc-2077) or donkey anti-goat IgG-HRP (Santa Cruz 
Biotechnologies, sc-2056) secondary antibodies were then incubated for 1h at 
room temperature. Blots were developed using Luminata Crescendo Western HRP 
substrate (EMD Milipore). 
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Statistics and reproducibility. No statistical methods were used to predeter- 
mine sample size, the experiments were not randomized and the investigators 
were not blinded to allocation during experiments and outcome assessment. All 
statistical tests are clearly described in the figure legends and/or in the Methods 
section, and exact P values values or adjusted P values are given where possible. 
For WGBS experiments (Fig. 3a, b, and Extended Data Figs la, 2c-e, 3a, b, 4, 7, 8); 
data are derived from cells from either n= 1 (E10.5 PGC sample) or n=2 (all 
other samples) biological replicates and each replicate was obtained from pooled 
embryos (E10.5, n = 39 embryos from 4 litters; E11.5, n =8 embryos from 1 litter; 
E12.5M/E, n=4 embryos from 1 litter). For Aba—seq experiments(Figs 1d, 3a, b, 
and Extended Data Figs 1c-e, 2a-f, 3a, b, 4, 7, 8, 9b), data are derived from cells 
from n= 2 biological replicates and each replicate was obtained from pooled 
embryos (E10.5, n =40 embryos from 4 litters; E11.5, n =8 embryos from 1 litter; 
E12.5M/E, n=4 embryos from 1 litter). For RNA-seq of mouse ES cells, samples 
are derived from n= 2 biological replicates corresponding to n= 2 independently 
cultured samples from one cell line. Complete details for PGC LC-MS, RNA-seq 
and RRBS data are reported in Supplementary Table 6 including the numbers of 
embryos and litters from which samples were derived. Western blots (Extended 
Data Figs 9f, 11b) were performed three times with similar results, and represent- 
ative blots are shown. All immunostaining experiments (Figs le, 2a, b, Extended 
Data Fig. 6b) were performed twice with similar results and representative images 
are shown. Traditional bisulfite sequencing (Extended Data Fig. 6f, g) was carried 
out twice and a representative methylation profile is shown. For analysis of pre- 
viously published WGBS (Extended Data Fig. 10a, b), TAB-seq (Extended Data 
Fig. 1c-e), Aba-seq (Extended Data Figs 1c-e, 2b, 10a, 10c) and ChIP-seq (Fig. 3b, 
Extended Data Figs 10a, 10c—g) datasets from mouse ES cells (see Methods for 
accession numbers), other than the H2Aub ChIP-seq dataset in which n= 1, 


biological replicates were analysed both combined (shown) and separately (not 
shown) to ensure reproducibility of analysis. 

Data availability. Sequencing data reported in this paper are tabulated in 
Supplementary Tables 1-4 and are available at Gene Expression Omnibus (GEO) 
under accession GSE76973. All other data are available from the corresponding 
author upon reasonable request. 
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Extended Data Figure 1 | Characterization of WGBS datasets and 
validation of Aba-seq method. a, Distribution of WGBS coverage 
for each symmetric CpG. For box plots, the upper and lower hinges 
correspond to the first and third quartiles, the centre line corresponds to 
the median, and the maxima and minima correspond to the highest and 
lowest value within 1.5 x the inter-quartile range, respectively. b, Overview 
of the Aba-seq method". c-e, Density heat map showing correlation 


between levels of 5hmC at all 2-kb windows (minimum of four symmetric 
CpGs) in E14 mouse ES cells as computed by TAB-seq*? (x-axis) and Aba 
seq! (y-axis) (c); TAB-seq*® (x-axis) and hMeDIP” (y-axis) (d) or Aba- 
seq! (x-axis) and hMeDIP* (y-axis) (e). For c-e, the Pearson correlation 
coefficient (p) is shown. Specific details for all Extended Data Figures 
regarding sample sizes and how samples were collected can be found in the 
‘Statistics and reproducibility’ section. 
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Extended Data Figure 2 | Further analysis of the levels of 5hmC in E10.5 
PGCs. a, Density heat map showing the levels of 54mC per 2-kb window 
(with minimum four CpGs) for E10.5 PGCs (y-axis) and E14 mouse ES 
cells!> (x-axis). The Pearson correlation coefficient (p) is shown. b, Levels 
of 5hmC (ascertained using Aba-seq) at various regulatory elements 

in E10.5 PGCs (left) or E14 mouse ES cells!° (right). P values are based 

on ANOVA and Dunnett’ post hoc test. For box plots, the upper and 
lower hinges correspond to the first and third quartiles, the centre line 
corresponds to the median, and the maxima and minima correspond 

to the highest and lowest value within 1.5 x the inter-quartile range, 


respectively. c, Metagene plot showing the levels of 5amC (determined 
using Aba-seq) (top) and the combined levels of 5mC and 5hmC 
(determined using WGBS) (bottom) in E10.5 PGCs across genes expressed 
at different levels in E10.5 PGCs. d, e, Metagene plot showing the levels 

of 5hmC (determined using Aba-seq) (top) and the combined levels 

of 5mC and 5hmC (determined using WGBS) (bottom) in E10.5 PGCs 
across either putative active enhancers (d) or CpG islands (e). f, Bar chart 
showing the levels of 5hmC at ICRs in E14 mouse ES cells as determined 
by TAB-seq*? (%; light green) or Aba-seq’* (read counts; dark green), or 
in E10.5 PGCs as determined by Aba-seq (read counts; orange). 
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Extended Data Figure 3 | Further analysis of 5mC and 5hmC dynamics 
in PGCs. a, Combined levels of 5mC and 5hmC as determined by WGBS 
(left) or levels of ShmC as determined by Aba-seq (right) at various 
features within the uniquely mapped part of the genome in PGCs between 
E10.5 and E12.5. For box plots, the upper and lower hinges correspond to 
the first and third quartiles, the centre line corresponds to the median, and 
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5hmC dynamics at features 
within the uniquely mappable part of the genome 
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the maxima and minima correspond to the highest or lowest value within 
1.5 x the inter-quartile range, respectively. b, The combined levels of 5mC 
and 5hmC (determined by WGBS) (left) or levels of 5hmC (determined 
by Aba-seq) (right) at various consensus repetitive elements in PGCs 
between E10.5 and E12.5. Asterisks indicate mean values. 
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Extended Data Figure 4 | See next page for caption. 
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Extended Data Figure 4 | 5hmC is targeted to newly hypomethylated 
regions following DNA demethylation in mouse gonadal PGCs. See also 
Extended Data Fig. 5. a, Density heat map showing Pearson correlation (p) 
between levels of 5hmC for E10.5 PGC biological replicates (left), for E10.5 
and E11.5 PGCs (middle), and for E10.5 and E12.5 PGCs (right). b, Mean 
Z-scores depicting levels of 5amC (determined by Aba-seq) (orange) and 
combined levels of 5mC and ShmC (determined by WGBS) (grey) for each 
stage normalized to the average level of either 5amC or combined 5mC 
and 5hmC across stages. Standard error of the mean is shown but it is too 
small to see. c—f, Density heat maps showing the correlation between the 
total (c, d) or relative (e, f) levels of 5amC in E10.5 (c, e) or E11.5 (d, f) 
PGCs and the change in the combined levels of 5mC and 5hmC in PGCs 
between these two stages for all 2-kb windows with a minimum 20% 
combined 5mC and 5hmC in E10.5 PGCs. g, Density heat map showing 
the correlation between the relative levels of 5hmC in E11.5 PGCs and the 
combined level of 5mC and ShmC in E11.5 PGCs for all 2-kb windows 
with a minimum 20% combined 5mC and 5hmC in E10.5 PGCs. 

h, Combined levels of 5mC and 5hmC in E10.5 and E11.5 PGCs for 2-kb 
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windows with a minimum 20% combined 5mC and 5hmC in E10.5 PGCs 
that are either 1) enriched for total levels of 5hmC at either E10.5 or 
E11.5 (green, upper-tail adjusted Poisson P < 0.05), or 2) depleted of total 
5hmC at both E10.5 and E11.5 (red, lower-tail adjusted Poisson P < 0.05). 
i, Density plot showing the decrease in combined levels of 5mC and 
5hmC in PGCs between E10.5 and E11.5 for 2-kb windows with a 
minimum 20% total DNA modification in E10.5 PGCs that are either 1) 
enriched for total levels of ShmC at either E10.5 or E11.5 (green, upper- 
tail adjusted Poisson P < 0.05), or 2) depleted of total ShmC at both E10.5 
and E11.5 (red, lower-tail adjusted Poisson P < 0.05). For all box plots, 
the upper and lower hinges correspond to the first and third quartiles, 
the centre line corresponds to the median, and the maxima and minima 
correspond to the highest or lowest value within 1.5 x the inter-quartile 
range, respectively. P values are based on a two-sided Wilcoxon test. Note 
that for density heat maps, the Spearman correlation (ps) is shown and the 
red line represents the smoothed mean as determined by a generalized 
additive model. 
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Extended Data Figure 5 | See next page for caption. 
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Extended Data Figure 5 | Suggested models implicating 5mC oxidation 
in DNA demethylation of gonadal PGCs. a, A model of oxidation 
followed by passive dilution predicts a positive correlation between the 
extent to which the combined levels of 5mC and 5hmC decrease between 
two stages (as determined by WGBS) and the total level of ShmC at 

both the stage immediately preceding and following the decrease. b, A 
model implicating 5mC oxidation in triggering DNA demethylation via 
an active mechanism predicts a positive correlation between the extent 
to which the combined levels of 5mC and 5hmC decrease between 

two stages (as determined by WGBS) and the relative levels of SamC 

in the stage immediately preceding this decrease, as further oxidation 

of 5hmC to 5-formylcytosine (5fC) is the rate-limiting step in the full 
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oxidation of 5mC to 5-carboxylcytosine (5caC) (ref. 39). c, A model 
implicating oxidation of 5mC in safeguarding DNA hypomethylation 
following the major wave of DNA demethylation predicts that regions 
where the majority of DNA methylation has been lost between two stages 
(that is, those that are newly hypomethylated) will have high relative 
levels of 5hmC in the stage immediately after the major wave of DNA 
demethylation in order to remove residual methylation and/or aberrant 
de novo methylation. Thus, a limited correlation between the extent to 
which the combined levels of 5mC and 5hmC decrease between two stages 
(as determined by WGBS) and the relative levels of 5hmC in the stage 
immediately following this decrease may also be seen. 
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Extended Data Figure 6 | Expression of TET1, TET2 and TET3 and 
locus-specific DNA methylation in Tet1~/— PGCs during epigenetic 
reprogramming. a, Expression of Tet] total transcript (left) or Tet1 

exon 4 (right) in E12.5 Tet1~/~ and wild-type PGCs. Adjusted P values 
(left) computed by DESeq2 and P values (right) computed by Student's 
t-test. Asterisks indicate mean values. b, Representative immunostaining 
against the N terminus of TET protein in E12.5 wild-type and Tet1~/~ 
PGCs. Scale bars represent 10|1m. c, Expression of Tet2 and Tet3 in E12.5 
Tet1~‘~ and wild-type PGCs. Adjusted P values computed by DESeq2. 


¢ unmodified cytosine 


Asterisks indicate mean values. d, e, Mean combined levels of 5hmC 

and 5mC (determined using RRBS) in female (d) or male (e) E12.5 and 
E14.5 Tet1~/~ and wild-type PGCs for ICRs and germline gene promoters 
labelled as hypermethylated in E14.5 Tet1 ~’~ PGCs. The mean DNA 
modification level and P values were computed using RnBeads software 
(see Methods). f, g, Locus-specific bisulfite sequencing of the Dazl 
promoter (left), the Peg3 ICR (middle) and the IG-DMR ICR (right) in 
E12.5 (f) and E13.5 (g) female Tet1~/~ and wild-type PGCs. 
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Extended Data Figure 7 | Promoter DNA methylation clustering 
analysis during germline reprogramming. a, The combined levels of 
5mC and 5hmC at promoters (ascertained using WGBS) (right), levels of 
5hmC at promoters (ascertained by Aba-seq) (centre), or gene expression 
levels (RNA-seq data) (right) in consecutive stages of PGC development 
for all genes grouped by k-means clustering of the combined 5mC and 
5hmC dynamics at their promoter regions. b, c, Box plots depicting the 
combined levels of 5mC and 5hmC at promoters (ascertained using 
WGBS) (left), levels of 5hmC at promoters (ascertained using Aba-seq) 


(centre), or gene expression levels (RNA-seq data) (right) in consecutive 
stages of PGC development for three clusters of genes with either low CpG 
promoters (b) or intermediate CpG promoters (c) grouped by k-means 
clustering of the combined 5mC and 5hmC dynamics at their promoter 
regions. For all box plots, the upper and lower hinges correspond to the 
first and third quartiles, the centre line corresponds to the median, and the 
maxima and minima correspond to the highest and lowest values within 
1.5 x the inter-quartile range, respectively. 
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Extended Data Figure 8 | DNA modification and expression dynamics (%; RRBS; far right) for representative repetitive elements (IAPA_MM, 

in wild-type and Tet1~/— PGCs at retrotransposons normally activated IAPEZI and L1mdTf_IJ) that are significantly upregulated (adjusted 
concurrently with epigenetic reprogramming. a, b, Combined 5mC and P<0.05; Sleuth) in a sex-independent manner (a), a male-specific manner 
5hmC dynamics in wild-type PGCs (%; WGBS; far left); relative 54mC (b, blue outline) or a female-specific manner (b, pink outline) between 
dynamics (Aba-seq read counts normalized to E10.5) in wild-type PGCs E10.5 and E14.5 in wild-type PGCs. Mean values are shown in all cases. 
(centre left); the expression dynamics in either wild-type or Tet1~/" PGCs__— Adjusted P values for differential repeat expression analysis between E14.5 
(transcripts per million (TPM); RNA-seq data; centre right); and the wild-type and Tet1~/~ PGCs are based on Sleuth software. 

combined dynamics of 5mC and 5hmC in wild-type and Tet1~/~ PGCs 
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Extended Data Figure 9 | See next page for caption. 
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Extended Data Figure 9 | Characterization of GRR gene regulation by 
TET1 and 5mC in PGCs and mouse ES cells. a, CpG density at GRR gene 
promoters and other relevant promoters; P values are based on a two- 
sided Wilcoxon test. b, Mean 5hmC dynamics at GRR gene promoters and 
non-activated methylated and demethylated HCPs in PGCs; P values are 
based on a two-sided paired Wilcoxon test. c, log»(fold change) between 
Tet1~/~ and wild-type E14.5 male (blue) or female (pink) PGCs for GRR 
genes and other relevant gene sets. FWER-adjusted P values are based on 
GSEA software (see Methods). d, log>(fold change) between Damt1k° 
(ref. 24) and wild-type mouse PGCs (green), or between E14.5 female 
(pink) or male (blue) wild-type PGCs and E10.5 wild-type PGCs, for GRR 
genes and other relevant gene sets. FWER-adjusted P values are based on 


GSEA software (see Methods). e, Correlation between the difference in 
the combined levels of 5mC and 5hmC (%, ascertained by RRBS) (x-axis: 
Tet1~/~ — wild type (WT)) at GRR promoters and the change in GRR 
gene expression (y-axis; log(Tet1~/~/wild type)) in E12.5 (left) and E14.5 
(right) Tet1~/~ PGCs. Spearman’s correlation is shown. f, Representative 
western blot showing TET1 and lamin B protein expression in wild-type, 
DNMT TKO, and Tet1~/~- DNMT TKO mouse ES cells. For all box plots, 
the upper and lower hinges correspond to the first and third quartiles, 
the centre line corresponds to the median, and the maxima and minima 
correspond to the highest or lowest value within 1.5 x the inter-quartile 
range, respectively. 
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Extended Data Figure 10 | See next page for caption. 
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Extended Data Figure 10 | Epigenetic characterization of GRR 

gene promoters in mouse ES cells. a, Genomic sequences centred on 
transcription start sites of GRR genes, non-GRR genes activated in 

both male and female PGCs between E10.5 and E14.5, and non-GRR 
methylated and demethylated HCP genes in wild-type mouse ES cells 
grown in serum-containing medium. Each horizontal line represents 

one gene; the intensity of red indicates the relative enrichment for the 
feature shown at the top of each column. The transcription start site and 
sequences 5 kb upstream and downstream of the transcription start site 
are shown. b-f, Box plots depicting the combined levels of 5mC and 5hmC 
(ascertained using WGBS)*” (b); levels of 5hmC (ascertained using Aba- 
seq)! (c); levels of TET1 (ChIP-seq data)?! (d); levels of RING1B (ChIP- 
seq data)** (e) and levels of H2Aub (ChIP-seq data)*’ (f) at the promoters 


of GRR genes and of other relevant gene sets in wild-type mouse ES 

cells grown in serum-containing media. For all box plots, the upper and 
lower hinges correspond to the first and third quartiles, the centre line 
corresponds to the median, and the maxima and minima correspond 

to the highest and lowest value within 1.5 x the inter-quartile range, 
respectively. P values are based on a two-sided Wilcoxon test. g, Metagene 
plot depicting median levels of H3K4me3 (ChIP-seq data)” around the 
transcription start sites of GRR genes (left) and non-GRR HCP genes that 
are also initially methlylated and subsequently demethylated during PGC 
reprogramming (right) in wild-type and Tet1~/~ mouse ES cells grown 

in serum-containing medium. P values are based on a paired two-sided 
Wilcoxon test for the promoter (—1kb/+500 bp) region. 
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Extended Data Figure 11 | Characterization of GRR gene regulation by 
PRC1 and 5mC in PGCs and mouse ES cells. a, Overlap between GRR 
genes and genes significantly upregulated in E11.5 and/or E12.5 PRC1 
CKO PGCs compared with wild-type”®. P values based on hypergeometric 
test. b, Representative western blot showing H2Aub and H2A levels in 


wild-type or DNMT TKO mouse ES cells after 6h DMSO treatment, and 
wild-type or DNMT TKO mouse ES cells after 6h PRT4165 treatment. 
c, Classification of GRR genes on the basis of their dependency for 5mC 
and/or PRC1 reprogramming in mouse ES cells (see Methods). 
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Extended Data Figure 12 | Model. The timely and efficient activation demethylation-dependent (safeguarding against aberrant residual and/or 
of GRR genes, involved in the transition from PGC to gonocyte and the de novo promoter DNA methylation) and -independent (such as the 
correct progression of gametogenesis, requires interactions between potential recruitment of OGT or other transcriptional activators to gene 


promoter CpG density, the initiation of global DNA demethylation, TET1 promoters**”*) functions of TET1 are important for GRR gene activation. 
recruitment, and removal of PRC1-mediated repression. Both DNA 
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Gating mechanisms of acid-sensing ion channels 


Nate Yoder!, Craig Yoshioka? & Eric Gouaux!? 


Acid-sensing ion channels (ASICs) are trimeric!, proton-gated”? 
and sodium-selective*® members of the epithelial sodium channel/ 
degenerin (ENaC/DEG) superfamily of ion channels®” and are 
expressed throughout vertebrate central and peripheral nervous 
systems. Gating of ASICs occurs on a millisecond time scale* and 
the mechanism involves three conformational states: high pH 
resting, low pH open and low pH desensitized’. Existing X-ray 
structures of ASIC1a describe the conformations of the open’? and 
desensitized’ states, but the structure of the high pH resting state 
and detailed mechanisms of the activation and desensitization of 
the channel have remained elusive. Here we present structures of 
the high pH resting state of homotrimeric chicken (Gallus gallus) 
ASIC1a, determined by X-ray crystallography and single particle 
cryo-electron microscopy, and present a comprehensive molecular 
mechanism for proton-dependent gating in ASICs. In the resting 
state, the position of the thumb domain is further from the three- 
fold molecular axis, thereby expanding the ‘acidic pocket’ in 
comparison to the open and desensitized states. Activation therefore 
involves ‘closure’ of the thumb into the acidic pocket, expansion 
of the lower palm domain and an iris-like opening of the channel 
gate. Furthermore, we demonstrate how the 311-612 linkers that 
demarcate the upper and lower palm domains serve as a molecular 
‘clutch’, and undergo a simple rearrangement to permit rapid 
desensitization. 

To form well-ordered crystals of an ASIC in a high pH resting state, 
we used the A25 construct of chicken ASIC1a. This construct includes 
residues 25-463 of the full-length polypeptide and retains proton- 
dependent gating activity (Fig. 1a, b). Crystals of the A25 construct, 
belonging to the P22)2) space group, were grown at high pH in the pres- 
ence of Ba?* or Ca* cations!” (A25-Ba?* and A25-Ca?", respectively) 
and diffracted to 2.95 and 3.2 A, respectively (Extended Data Table 1). 

The A25-Ba*t and A25-Ca** structures are nearly identical, and 
are consistent with the canonical chalice-like architecture of open!” 
and desensitized!!! channels. Individual subunits resemble a clenched 
fist composed of a transmembrane domain (TMD), palm, wrist, finger, 
knuckle, thumb and 8-ball domains! (Fig. 1c). In comparison to open!® 
and desensitized!!! channels, the resting state structure positions the 
thumb and finger domains further from the three-fold molecular axis, 
resulting in an expanded extracellular domain (ECD) (Fig. 1d, e) and 
exposing an additional solvent-accessible surface area of approximately 
595 A? per subunit. The ion channel gate is closed and bears a notable 
resemblance to the TMD structure of the desensitized channel (Fig. le), 
indicating that the pore architecture is conserved across non- 
conducting functional states and suggesting that the conformation of 
the TMD is not directly pH-dependent. 

Although the A25 channel is gated by protons, truncation of the 
amino and carboxy termini reduces its selectivity for Na* and decreases 
the Hill slope of proton-dependent ion channel activation (Extended 
Data Fig. 1). Point mutations on transmembrane helix 2b (TM2b, 
within the cytoplasmic region of the ion channel, also reduce sodium 
selectivity'?. Given the altered function of the A25 construct and the 
importance of residues on or near the cytoplasmic domains of the ion 


channel, we determined the structure of the full-length chicken ASICla 
channel in the resting state at high pH and in the presence of Ca** to 
a nominal resolution of 3.7 A by cryo-electron microscopy (cryo-EM) 
(Fig. 2a—d, Extended Data Figs 2, 3, Extended Data Table 2). 

Despite their functional differences, the A25 and full-length ASICla 
structures are almost identical at the present resolutions (Fig. 2e-g). 
Moreover, the superior quality of the cryo-EM density map in regions 
of the channel that exhibit low electron density in the X-ray structure 
provides valuable and unbiased structural information for domains 
that are important for gating and ion permeation in ASICla, including 
the acidic pocket and TMD (Fig. 2c, d). Nevertheless, key features of 
the X-ray structure are conserved in the cryo-EM structure, including 
an expanded acidic pocket and closed gate (Fig. 2c-g). Furthermore, 
in both the X-ray and cryo-EM structures, the TM2 helices undergo 
a domain swap that allows the Gly-Ala-Ser motif!*~’* (also known as 
the GAS belt) to adopt an extended conformation immediately below 
the primary channel gate (Figs 1, 2, Extended Data Fig. 4). Thus, the 
conformation of the resting channel in our X-ray structures was not 
substantially affected by truncation of the cytoplasmic termini, model 
bias or crystal packing. 

ASICla channels occupy a resting, closed state at physiological 
pH and activate within milliseconds in response to extracellular 
acidification’”'®. Consistent with its proposed role in proton-dependent 
gating!', the acidic pocket, a solvent-exposed and electrostatically 
negative cavity formed at subunit interfaces, adopts an expanded con- 
formation in both the X-ray and cryo-EM resting state structures. We 
hypothesize that this conformation is stabilized by hydrophobic and 
polar contacts across the finger, thumb and palm domains (Fig. 3a, b, 
Extended Data Fig. 5a, b). Upon extracellular acidification, thumb 
helices a4 and a5 shift towards the channel core as «5 undergoes 
a lateral pivot of 12° around its amino terminus, anchoring its car- 
boxy terminus against the palm domain of a neighbouring subunit 
(Extended Data Fig. 5c). Rearrangements of thumb helices upon 
activation reduce the distance between titratable residues within the 
acidic pocket, enabling the formation of proton-mediated carboxyl- 
carboxylate pairings that stabilize the interface between the thumb, 
finger and palm domains. 

The collapse of the acidic pocket upon exposure to protons is trans- 
duced to the channel pore via the palm domain, a network of $-strands 
that constitute the core of the channel, link movements of the ECD 
to the pore domain and frame extracellular fenestrations that provide 
access for cations to the extracellular vestibule and mouth of the pore 
(Extended Data Fig. 6). Activation initiates rearrangements across the 
ECD that manifest as counterclockwise rotations of individual sub- 
units of approximately 5° around a lateral scaffold comprised of the 
B-ball and upper palm domains (Fig. 3c). The rotation of all subunits 
together leads to flexing of the lower palm towards the plasma mem- 
brane, displacing 8-strand 1 (31) and 812 in the palm domain by about 
4A and inducing translation of TM1 and TM2a away from the three- 
fold molecular axis (Fig. 3d, Supplementary Video 1), culminating in 
the expansion of the extracellular fenestrations (Extended Data Fig. 6). 
The pore profile of the resting channel shows that it contains a closed 
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Figure 1 | Architecture and function of a resting channel. 

a, b, Functional characterization of the A25 construct. Representative 
whole-cell patch-clamp recording (a) from A25 channels activated by 
step to low pH, and dose-response and steady-state desensitization (SSD) 
curves (b) for A25 and ASICla channels. Data were collected from Sf9 
cells infected with BacMam virus containing A25 or ASIC1a DNA. Data 
are mean + s.e.m. Experiments were performed seven (activation) or five 
(SSD) times with similar results for ASIC1a, and ten (activation) or seven 
(SSD) times with similar results for A25. ASICla: n =7 (activation) or 

5 (SSD) cells; A25: n= 10 (activation) or 7 (SSD) cells. c, Structure of a 
A25 channel in the resting state at high pH, with different colours 
representing each domain. d, e, Single subunit superposition of resting 
channels with open (d; PDB code: 4NTW, grey) and desensitized (e; PDB 
code: 4NYK, grey) channels. 


gate along the three-fold axis as a result of primary constrictions at 
Asp433 and Gly436 (Extended Data Fig. 7a, b). Proton-dependent 
rearrangements originating at the ECD facilitate channel activation via 
iris-like opening of transmembrane helices (Extended Data Fig. 7c, d), 
which shifts the carboxyl groups of Asp433 by 5.3 A and opens the gate 
in the channel pore (Extended Data Fig. 7e, f). 
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Figure 2 | Cryo-EM structure of chicken ASICla. a-d, Selected 2D 
classes (a) and cryo-EM density map (b) for ASIC1a with detail views of 
model and map of the acidic pocket (c) and the TM2 domain swap (d). 
e, Single subunit superposition of A25 and ASIC1a channels (light 
green). f, View of the acidic pocket from superposed A25 and ASICla 
channels (light green); Gly235 and Asp238 a-carbon atoms are offset by 
approximately 3 A and are shown as spheres. g, Top-down view of the 
TMD from superposed A25 and ASIC1a channels (light green). 


To elucidate the contributions of acidic pocket collapse to pH- 
dependent gating, we used site-directed double cysteine substitutions 
to introduce a disulfide bridge at residues Thr84 and Asn357 to anchor 
the thumb domain to the palm domain of a neighbouring subunit, 
thereby arresting the acidic pocket in an expanded conformation. In 
whole-cell patch-clamp experiments, reducing conditions recovered 
proton-dependent gating behaviour, increasing the magnitude of 
proton-dependent currents when compared to control conditions 
(Fig. 3e, f). 

The observation that ASIC1a activation is blocked by an inter- 
subunit disulfide bond at the acidic pocket supports the hypothesized 
functional role of subunit-subunit interactions in ASIC1la channels”°, 
underscores the importance of the acidic pocket for ASIC 1a gating and 
supports a simple gating scheme in which pH-dependent contraction 
of the acidic pocket drives channel activation. 

ASICla channels undergo nearly complete desensitization on a 
timescale of hundreds of milliseconds!”""*. The 81-82 and 811-612 
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Figure 3 | Collapse of the acidic pocket initiates channel activation. 
a, b, Acidic pocket of the resting channel (a) and superposition with 
the open channel (b; PDB code: 4NTW, grey). c, d, Single subunit 
superposition of resting and open channels shows global (c) and lower- 
palm domain (d) conformational changes associated with channel 
activation. e, Whole-cell patch-clamp recording from T84C-N357C 
mutant channels. Data were recorded from CHO-K1 cells transfected 
with cDNA for the T84C-N357C mutant channel or Sf9 cells infected with 
BacMam virus containing DNA for the T84C-N357C mutant. Experiments 
were performed 11 times with similar results. Schematic representation 
of site-directed cysteine substitutions shown in inset. f, Dose-response 
and SSD curves (mean + s.e.m.) for T84C-N357C. Data were collected 
from Sf9 cells infected with BacMam virus containing T84C-N357C or 
ASIC1a DNA (ASIC1a is shown in Fig. 1b). For T84C-N357C channels, 
recordings were conducted in 1 mM dithiothreitol (DTT). ASICla: n=7 
(activation) or 5 (SSD) cells; T84C-N357C: n=7 (activation) or 6 (SSD) 
cells. Experiments were performed seven (activation) or five (SSD) times 
with similar results for ASIC1a, and seven (activation) or six (SSD) times 
with similar results for A25. 


linkers at the border of the upper and lower palm domains are impor- 
tant determinants of gating kinetics of ASIC channels*!~*°. The overall 
conformation of the 81-62 and 311-612 linkers in the resting state 
mimics that in the open channel (Fig. 4a, b). In contrast to the simi- 
larities between resting and open states at 811-612 linkers, however, 
the side chains of Leu414 and Asn415 swap positions in the desen- 
sitized channel, resulting in a 9 A reorientation of Leu414 towards 
the central vestibule and inducing a notable rearrangement of the 
811-812 linkers”® (Fig. 4c). We therefore propose that the conforma- 
tion adopted by 811-612 linkers in the resting state provides a struc- 
tural link between the upper and lower domains of the channel that 
enables pH-dependent collapse of the acidic pocket, which occurs 
approximately 40 A from the plasma membrane, to drive activation. 
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Figure 4 | A molecular clutch at 811-612 linkers controls desensitization. 
a, An individual subunit of an open ASIC1a channel (PDB code: 4NTW). 
b, c, Local alignments of an open channel with resting (b) and desensitized 
(c; PDB code: 4NYK) channels (both in grey) demonstrate conformational 
rearrangements associated with desensitization. d, Comparison of lower 
palm and TMDs for open and desensitized (grey) channels. e, Whole-cell 
patch-clamp recordings from L86C-L414C and ASIC1a channels. Inset 
shows a schematic of the site-directed cysteine substitutions. Data were 
collected from CHO-K1 cells transfected with cDNA for mutant or 
wild-type ASIC1a channels. Experiments were performed four times with 
similar results. 


Furthermore, we hypothesize that rearrangement of the 811-612 
linkers enables desensitization following prolonged exposure to low 
pH by serving as a molecular clutch, decoupling the collapsed acidic 
pocket from the lower channel and allowing TM1 and TM2a to relax 
by 6A and 5A, respectively (Supplementary Video 2, Fig. 4d), permit- 
ting the re-formation of the non-conducting ion channel. Accordingly, 
desensitization produces a ‘conformationally chimeric channel’ that 
bears a notable resemblance to the resting channel below, and to the 
open channel above, the 811-612 linkers (Fig. 1d). Upon return to 
physiological pH, expansion of the acidic pocket returns the 811-312 
linkers to their original conformation, reforming a resting channel that 
is primed for subsequent activation. 

To investigate the contribution of the rearrangement of the 811-612 
linker to desensitization, we used site-directed double cysteine substi- 
tution to anchor Leu414 to an adjacent residue on 31-82 via a disulfide 
bridge. Exposure to protons elicited an inward current from L86C- 
L414C channels with an initial slow desensitizing component that 
gave way to a sustained current despite continued exposure to protons 
(Fig. 4e). Taken together, these data are consistent with Leu414 and the 
611-812 linkers separating from the neighbouring 81-(2 linkers upon 
continued exposure to protons, and with this region having a central 
role in the mechanism of desensitization. 
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Figure 5 | Gating scheme. Cartoon representation of the proton- 
dependent gating cycle in ASICla channels. 


Here we present X-ray and cryo-EM structures of ASIC1a channels 
in a resting state at high pH and in the presence of inhibitory Ba”* or 
Ca?" cations. The structure of a resting channel, the last remaining 
unsolved functional state of ASIC1a, consolidates our molecular 
understanding of the canonical functional states of ASIC1a channels 
and informs a comprehensive molecular model of pH-dependent 
gating mechanics (Fig. 5). Moreover, our data suggest that the TM2 
domain swap and GAS belt are functional characteristics of ASIC1la 
architecture. 

At physiological pH, ASIC1la channels predominantly occupy 
a resting state with a pore that is closed to ion permeation and an 
expanded acidic pocket. Upon exposure to low pH, the acidic pocket 
adopts a collapsed conformation as «5 pivots towards the channel core 
to enable proton-mediated carboxyl-carboxylate pairings between 
thumb and finger domains. The collapse of the acidic pocket initiates 
coordinated movements throughout the ECD that manifest as lateral 
rotations of individual subunits around their upper palm domain 
scaffold. Simultaneous rotation of all subunits displaces the 81 and 
612 strands of the lower palm domain towards the membrane and 
away from the three-fold molecular axis. This shift of the lower palm 
domain results in expansion of the extracellular fenestrations and an 
iris-like opening of the channel gate, enabling ions to pass through the 
channel pore. 

ASICla channels undergo rapid and complete desensitization at 
low pH. Continued exposure to protons results in a swap in sidechain 
orientations of Leu414 and Asn415 residues, inducing a substantial 
rearrangement of the 811-12 linkers that demarcate the upper and 
lower palm domains. Reorganization of palm domain linkers uncouples 
the low pH conformation of the upper ECD from the lower part of 
the channel, allowing transmembrane helices to relax back into a 
resting-like conformation and forming a desensitized channel that 
is insensitive to protons. Re-priming ASIC1a channels for activation 
requires the removal of protons. We hypothesize that, upon return to 
physiological pH values, electrostatic repulsion stemming from the 
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deprotonation of titratable acidic residues drives the expansion of 
the acidic pocket, enabling 311-612 to revert back to a non-swapped 
conformation and recovering proton sensitivity upon formation ofa 
resting channel. 

Our results build on previous studies of gating mechanisms in ASICs 
that suggest that activation induces movements at the acidic pocket 
and that the lower palm domain and 311-612 linkers have roles in 
desensitization’”-”*. By contrast, atomic force microscopy studies” have 
indicated that the ECD of human ASIC1a channels increases in height 
upon activation, a conformational change that was not seen in our 
analysis of X-ray crystallographic and cryo-EM structures of chicken 
ASICla. Nevertheless, the high cooperativity with which protons 
activate ASIC 1a is consistent with multiple resting states that are char- 
acterized by varying degrees of protonation, suggesting that these struc- 
tures represent an average over a range of protein conformations. As 
ASICs are the best structurally characterized members of the epithelial 
sodium channel/degenerin superfamily of ion channels, our studies 
provide fundamental insights into the mechanisms of gating and 
modulation of the entire superfamily. 


Online Content Methods, along with any additional Extended Data display items and 
Source Data, are available in the online version of the paper; references unique to 
these sections appear only in the online paper. 
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METHODS 


Receptor construct, expression and purification. The A25 crystallization con- 
struct has 24 residues removed from the amino terminus and 64 residues removed 
from the carboxy terminus. Recombinant A25 protein was expressed in HEK293S 
GnIT- cells by way of baculovirus-mediated gene transduction. HEK293S GnTI~ 
cells in suspension culture were grown to a density of 3.5 x 10°ml! and infected 
with P3 virus. After 8h of culture at 37°C, sodium butyrate was added to 10 mM 
final concentration and the temperature was decreased to 30°C. After 48h of expres- 
sion, cells were collected by centrifugation, washed with phosphate buffered saline 
(PBS), and resuspended in Tris-buffered saline containing protease inhibitors (TBS; 
150mM NaCl, 20mM Tris pH 8.0, 1 mM phenylmethylsulfony] fluoride, 0.05 mg 
ml! aprotinin, 2;g ml! pepstatin A and 21g ml leupeptin). Cells were disrupted 
by sonication and membrane fractions were isolated by ultracentrifugation. Full- 
length chicken ASIC1a channels were expressed in cell culture in the same way as 
the A25 construct but without the membrane fraction isolation step. 

Membrane pellets containing A25 were resuspended in TBS buffer with protease 
inhibitors, homogenized and solubilized in 40 mM n-dodecyl 3-p-maltoside (DDM) 
for 1h at 4°C. ASIC1a channels were solubilized in an identical manner immediately 
after cell disruption by sonication. The solubilized material was clarified by ultracen- 
trifugation and the supernatant was incubated in metal ion affinity resin for 1.5h at 
4°C with 10 mM imidazole. Co?* resin was packed into a column and subjected to 
three column volume wash steps with buffer containing 300 mM NaCl, 20 mM Tris 
pH 8.0, 1mM DDM and 10 mM imidazole followed by three additional column vol- 
ume washes with buffer containing 300 mM NaCl, 20 mM Tris pH 8.0, 1 mM DDM 
and 30 mM imidazole. Bound protein was eluted with 300 mM NaCl, 20 mM Tris 
pH 8.0, 1mM DDM and 250 mM imidazole. The histidine-tagged enhanced green 
fluorescent protein (eGFP) tag was cleaved by thrombin digestion. The A25 protein 
was further purified by size-exclusion chromatography (SEC) using a mobile phase 
containing 300 mM NaCl, 20 mM Tris pH 8.0, 2mM n-decyl B-p-thiomaltopyrano- 
side (C10ThioM), 1mM DTT, 0.2mM cholesteryl hemisuccinate (CHS) and 5mM 
CaCl, or BaCl». Peak fractions were collected and concentrated to ~3 mg ml". 
Crystallization. Cholesterol stocks were maintained at 50mg ml in chloroform 
and stored at —20°C. Cholesterol aliquots were removed from stock and placed 
under argon until visibly dry. Dried cholesterol aliquots of 6 mg were resuspended 
by adding 201] of an aqueous solution of 400 mM C10ThioM, followed by gentle 
stirring for 1h at 4°C*!. Subsequently, 110,11 of purified A25 protein at 3mg ml! 
was added to the cholesterol-detergent mixture and incubated for 16h at 4°C with 
gentle stirring. The protein mixture was clarified by two ultracentrifugation steps 
and used immediately for crystallization experiments. For the A25-Ca”* structure, 
the protein was incubated with cholesterol (6mg) and resuspended in 201] of an 
aqueous solution of 200mM DDM. 

Crystals were obtained at 4°C using the hanging drop vapour diffusion method. 
Reservoir solution contained 100 mM Tris pH 8.5-9.5, 150mM NaCl, 5-20mM 
CaCl, or BaClh, and 29-33% (v/v) PEG 400. Drops were composed of 1:1, 1.5:1, 
1.75:1 and 2:1 protein:reservoir, respectively. Crystals typically appeared within 
two weeks. Crystals were cryoprotected by increasing the PEG 400 concentration 
in the protein-containing drop to 36% (v/v) before flash cooling in liquid nitrogen. 
Structure determination. X-ray diffraction datasets were collected at the 
Advanced Light Source (ALS) beamline 5.0.2 and at the Advanced Photon Source 
(APS) beamline 24ID-C and diffraction was measured to ~2.95 A and ~3.2 A for 
A25 with Ba”* and Ca”", respectively. 

Diffraction data were indexed, integrated and scaled using XDS$ and XSCALE™ 
software. Diffraction data from A25-Ca** crystals were processed using the micro- 
diffraction assembly method**. The A25-Ba”* and A25-Ca”" structures were solved 
by molecular replacement using the PHASER program™. For both structures, the 
extracellular domain coordinates of the AASIC1 structure (PDB code: 2QTS) were 
used as a search probe. All models were built using iterative rounds of manual model 
building in Coot* and refinement in Phenix’ until satisfactory model statistics 
were achieved. Ramachandran statistics for both A25-Ba** and A25-Ca?* struc- 
tures were 98.31% favoured and 1.69% allowed, with none disallowed. Omit maps 
were employed throughout the building and refinement process and to verify the 
presence of the GAS-domain swap within the second transmembrane domain helix. 
Sample preparation, data acquisition, image processing and model building 
for cryo-EM. ASIC1a was purified as described for A25 with the mobile phase for 
SEC containing 150 mM NaCl, 20mM Tris pH 8.0, 1 DDM, 1mM DTT, 0.2mM 
CHS and 5mM CaCl). Peak fractions were concentrated to 3.2mg ml! and 2.541 
of ASIC1la sample was applied to a glow-discharged (15 mA for 60s on carbon 
side) Quantifoil Holey Carbon Grid (gold, 1.2 1m hole size, 1.3 1m hole space, 300 
mesh), blotted for 3 s at 100% humidity with a Vitrobot Mark IV (FEI) and plunge 
frozen in liquid ethane cooled by liquid nitrogen. 

Data were collected on a Titan Krios cryo-electron microscope (FEI) operating 
at 300 kV. Images were recorded on a Gatan K2 summit direct electron detector, 
positioned after an energy filter (20-eV slit width), in super-resolution mode with 
a binned pixel size of 1.04 A. Images were collected using the automated image 


acquisition software SerialEM*’ and dose-fractionated to 100 frames at 0.1s per 
frame with a total exposure time and dose of 10s and 40-50e~ A~?, respectively. 
Nominal defocus values ranged from —1 to —3j1m. 

Images were motion-corrected and summed with UCSF MotionCor2°* and 
defocus values were estimated with Gctf’. Around 256,000 particles were picked 
using DoGPicker® and reference-free 2D classification was performed in Relion*! 
to remove broken particles and aggregates. Following 2D classification, ~160,000 
particles were subjected to 3D refinement and classification (C1 symmetry) in Relion 
to eliminate particles containing some degree of conformational heterogeneity. 
Inspection of the resulting 3D classes revealed four well-resolved classes 
containing a total of 33,991 particles, which were subjected to further 3D refinement 
and classification in Relion (C3 symmetry). Finally, a single class containing 26,117 
particles was carried over for final refinement in cisTEM” with C3 symmetry 
imposed. Refinement in cisTEM was limited to a resolution of 4.5 A (>0.9 of the 
FSC) to prevent overfitting. A mask was used in cisTEM that did not exclude the 
outlying mask areas, but did filter them to a resolution of 30 A to reduce the influ- 
ence of the micelle on alignment. The final resolution was estimated to be 3.7 A 
based on FSC gold standard analysis in Relion. Local resolution was calculated 
using blocres from the Bsoft*’ package with a box size of 20 and a 0.5 FSC cutoff. 

The A25-Ba** crystal structure was docked into the EM density map for the 

ASICla channel in Chimera“ and served as a template for manual model building of 
the ASIC1a channel in Coot. Deteriorating density prevented unambiguous modelling 
of 103 residues corresponding to the channel’ cytosolic domains, limiting extension 
of the model to one and five residues on the amino and carboxy termini, respectively. 
The final model contains residues 41-464 of chicken ASIC1a and was subjected to 
real-space refinement in Phenix’ and concluded with a CC of 0.867 for all atoms. 
Patch-clamp recordings. Whole-cell patch-clamp recordings were carried out 
on CHO-K1 cells 1-2 days after transfection of plasmid DNA encoding ASIC1la 
and eGFP separated by an internal ribosome entry site. For characterization of 
A25 channels and all J-V experiments, whole-cell patch-clamp recordings were 
carried out on Sf9 cells 36-48h after infection with A25-eGFP or ASICla-eGFP 
P1 BacMam virus“. For all electrophysiology experiments, individual cells were 
used only once for recording; no repeated measurements were taken from the same 
cell. Pipettes were pulled and polished to 2-4 MQ resistance and were filled with 
internal solution containing (in mM): 150 KCl, 2MgCl, 5 EGTA and 10 HEPES 
pH 7.35. Unless noted, external solution contained (in mM): 150 NaCl, 2 MgCh, 
2 CaCh, 8 Tris and 4 MES. Membrane voltage was clamped at —60 mV. The 
Axopatch 200B amplifier was used for data acquisition and pClamp 10 software 
was used for trace analysis. 
Data availability. The data that support the findings of this study are available from 
the corresponding author upon reasonable request. The coordinates for the A25 
X-ray structures have been deposited in the Protein Data Bank under the accession 
codes 5WKU and 5WKV. The coordinates and associated volume for the cryo-EM 
reconstruction of ASIC1a have been deposited in the Protein Data Bank and Electron 
Microscopy Data Bank under the accession codes 6AVE and 7009, respectively. 
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Extended Data Figure 1 | Function of ASIC1a constructs. a, J-V 
relationship for ASIC1a and A25 constructs between —40 and 60 mV. 
Individual data points are displayed and are normalized to current 
amplitudes at —60 mV. Lines represent mean. A25: n=7 cells; ASIC1a: 
n=6 cells. Experiments were performed seven (A25) and six (ASIC1a) 
times with similar results. b, Representative whole-cell patch-clamp 
recordings at stepped potentials from —60 mV to 60 mV for A25 and 

ASIC 1a. Experiments were performed seven (A25) and six (ASIC1a) times 
with similar results. c, Comparison of Hill slopes of activation for A25 and 


ASIC1a channels by unpaired t-test (two-sided, mean + s.e.m., **P < 0.01, 
P=0.0054; 95% confidence interval = —4.949 to —1.053). ASICla: n=7; 
A25: n= 10. Experiments were performed seven (ASIC1a) and ten (A25) 
times with similar results. d, Control experiment demonstrating ASIC1a 
currents evoked by step to low pH under reducing or ambient conditions. 
Results are representative of seven independent experiments. Data were 
collected from Sf9 cells infected with BacMam virus containing A25 or 
ASICla DNA. 
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Extended Data Figure 2 | Single particle cryo-EM of chicken ASICla. e, Spherical-masked and solvent-corrected FSC curves for density maps 
a, SDS-PAGE of purified chicken ASICla. b, Representative micrograph and for the refined model to the final 3D reconstruction. f, Representative 
of ASICla channels embedded in vitreous ice. c, Angular distribution of density for the ASIC1a reconstruction, identified by residue range or 


particle projections. d, Density map coloured according to local resolution. | domain above. 
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Extended Data Figure 3 | Cryo-EM data processing workflow. Representative data processing steps for the ASIC1a reconstruction. 
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Extended Data Figure 4 | GAS-domain swap. a, Omit map |F,|-|F.| density contoured at 2c for a domain-swapped TM2, top view shown in inset. 
b, Discontinuous TM2 helix stabilized by hydrogen bonds. c, Superposition of resting and open (PDB code: 4NTW, grey) channels demonstrates relative 
conformations of the GAS belt. 
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Extended Data Figure 5 | Conformational changes at the acidic pocket. (b) that stabilize the expanded, high pH conformation of the acidic 

a, b, Superposition of resting and open (PDB code: 4NTW, grey) channels pocket. c, Local superposition (a1 and a2) of resting and open channels 
highlights interactions between Arg191, Glu314 and His328 (a) and demonstrates the «5 pivot upon activation. 

between Val353, Glu354 and Asn357 with Met211 on an adjacent subunit 
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Extended Data Figure 6 | State dependence of extracellular d-f, Approximate fenestration sizes for resting (d), open (e) and 


fenestrations. a—c, Resting (a), open (b; PDB code: 4NTW) and desensitized (f) channels; approximate fenestration edge is outlined with a 
desensitized (c; PDB code: 4NYK) channel pore profiles calculated with solid black line. 


HOLE software (pore radius: red < 1.15 A < green < 2.3 A < purple). 
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Extended Data Figure 7 | State-dependent pore conformation. 

a, Resting channel pore profile calculated with HOLE software (pore 
radius: red < 1.15 A < green < 2.3 A < purple). b, Plot of pore radius for 
resting, open (PDB code: 4NTW) and desensitized (PDB code: 4NYK) 
channels along the three-fold molecular axis. c, d, Conformation of resting 
and open TMDs viewed from below (c) and the side (d). e, f, Resting and 
open gates viewed from the side (e) and above (f). 
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Extended Data Table 1 | Crystallographic data collection and refinement statistics 


A25-Ba”* Resting’ A25-Ca* Resting? 


Data collection 


Space group P2122) 212121 
Cell dimensions 

a, b,c (A) 109.9, 130.4, 157.9 109.2 133.7 157.7 

a,B,y ©) 90.0, 90.0, 90.0 90.0, 90.0, 90.0 
Resolution (A) 50 - 2.95 100 - 3.20 
Rineas (%)* 12.4 (549.8) 13.1 (58.1) 
T/ol* 15.39 (0.74) 7.05 (2.06) 
Completeness (%)* 100 (100) 97.5 (99.1) 
Redundancy 20.6 5.76 
Refinement 
Resolution (A) 25 - 2.95 25232 
No. reflections 48366 37646 
Rwork / Rivee 0.226/0.258 0.287/0.297 
No. atoms 

Protein 9247 9263 

Ligand/ion 88 120 

Water 0 0 
B-factors 

Protein 145.62 157.29 

Ligand/ion 194.47 187.53 

Water n/a n/a 
R.m.s. deviations 

Bond lengths (A) 0.004 0.003 

Bond angles (°) 0.701 0.688 


*Highest resolution shell in parentheses. 

+Two crystals were merged for the A25-Ba?" resting state structure. 

+Two crystals were merged for the A25-Ca?* resting state structure and processed with microdiffraction assembly. 
5% of reflections were used for calculation of Ryree. 
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Extended Data Table 2 | Cryo-EM data collection, refinement and validation statistics 


ASICla 
(EMDB-7009) 


(PDB-6A VE) 


Data collection and processing 


Magnification 
Voltage (kV) 
Electron exposure (e—/A?) 
Defocus range (um) 
Pixel size (A) 
Symmetry imposed 
Initial particle images (no.) 
Final particle images (no.) 
Map resolution (A) 
FSC threshold 
Map resolution range (A) 


Refinement 
Initial model used (PDB code) 
Model resolution (A) 
FSC threshold 
Model resolution range (A) 
Map sharpening B factor (A?) 
Model composition 
Non-hydrogen atoms 
Protein residues 
Ligands 
B factors (A?) 
Protein 
Ligand 
R.m.s. deviations 
Bond lengths (A) 
Bond angles (°) 
Validation 
MolProbity score 
Clashscore 
Poor rotamers (%) 
Ramachandran plot 
Favored (%) 
Allowed (%) 
Disallowed (%) 


135000 
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CORRECTIONS & AMENDMENTS 


CORRIGENDUM 
doi:10.1038/nature25145 


Corrigendum: An immunogenic 
personal neoantigen vaccine for 


patients with melanoma 


Patrick A. Ott, Zhuting Hu, Derin B. Keskin, Sachet A. Shukla, 
Jing Sun, David J. Bozym, Wandi Zhang, Adrienne Luoma, 
Anita Giobbie-Hurder, Lauren Peter, Christina Chen, 

Oriol Olive, Todd A. Carter, Shuqiang Li, David J. Lieb, 
Thomas Eisenhaure, Evisa Gjini, Jonathan Stevens, 

William J. Lane, Indu Javeri, Kaliappanadar Nellaiappan, 
Andres M. Salazar, Heather Daley, Michael Seaman, 
Elizabeth I. Buchbinder, Charles H. Yoon, Maegan Harden, 
Niall Lennon, Stacey Gabriel, Scott J. Rodig, Dan H. Barouch, 
Jon C. Aster, Gad Getz, Kai Wucherpfennig, Donna Neuberg, 
Jerome Ritz, Eric S. Lander, Edward F. Fritsch, Nir Hacohen & 
Catherine J. Wu 


Nature 547, 217-221 (2017); doi:10.1038/nature22991 


In this Letter, the ‘Data availability’ section in the Methods should state 
“WES and RNA-seq data are deposited in dbGaP (https://www.ncbi.nlm. 
nih.gov/projects/gap/cgi-bin/study.cgi?study_id=phs001451.v1.p1). 
All other data are available from the corresponding author upon 
reasonable request: instead of ‘All data are available from the 
corresponding author upon reasonable request’ In addition, the 
‘Competing interests’ statement should include: “C.J.W. is subject 
to a conflict of interest management plan for the reported 
studies because of her competing financial interests in Neon 
Therapeutics. Under this plan, C.J.W. may not access identifiable 
human subjects’ data nor otherwise participate directly in the IRB- 
approved protocol reported herein. C.J.W’s contributions to the overall 
program strategy and data analyses occurred on a de-identified basis’ 
These errors have been corrected in the online versions of the Letter. 
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CORRECTIONS & AMENDMENTS 


CORRIGENDUM 
doi:10.1038/nature25996 


Corrigendum: Cholangiocytes 
act as facultative liver stem cells 
during impaired hepatocyte 
regeneration 


Alexander Raven, Wei- Yu Lu, Tak Yung Man, 

Sofia Ferreira~-Gonzalez, Eoghan O’ Duibhir, 

Benjamin J. Dwyer, John P. Thomson, Richard R. Meehan, 
Roman Bogorad, Victor Koteliansky, Yuri Kotelevtsev, 
Charles ffrench-Constant, Luke Boulter & Stuart J. Forbes 


Nature 547, 350-354 (2017); doi:10.1038/nature23015 


In Extended Data Fig. 10b of this Letter, the axes of the single-cell 
gating (middle panel) FACS plots were mislabelled. Single cells were 
gated using forward scatter area (FSC-A) against height (FSC-H) ona 
linear scale, instead of side scatter area (SSC-A) against height (SSC-H) 
on a log scale. This does not affect the conclusion drawn. This figure 
has been corrected in the online versions of the Letter, and the original 
incorrect figure is provided as Supplementary Information to this 
Corrigendum, for transparency. 

In addition, a reference was inadvertently omitted to earlier work in 
zebrafish, which should have appeared associated with the sentence 
‘Biliary cells in zebrafish models have been shown to regenerate the 
liver after massive hepatocytes loss. This has been added as ref. 25 in 
the Letter, and citations in the Methods section (refs 26-28) have been 
renumbered. The original Letter has been corrected online. 


Supplementary Information is available in the online version of this Corrigendum. 


25. Choi, T. Y., Ninov, N., Stainier, D. Y. & Shin, D. Extensive conversion of hepatic 
biliary epithelial cells to hepatocytes after near total loss of hepatocytes in 
zebrafish. Gastroenterology 146, 776-788 (2014). 
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CORRECTIONS & AMENDMENTS 


CORRIGENDUM 
doi:10.1038/nature25998 


Corrigendum: Global patterns of 
declining temperature variability 
from the Last Glacial Maximum to 
the Holocene 

Kira Rehfeld, Thomas Mtinch, Sze Ling Ho & Thomas Laepple 


Nature 554, 356-359 (2018); doi:10.1038/nature25454 


In this Letter, in the legend of Fig. 3, “Red and green shading” has been 
corrected to “Green and red shading”. In the Methods subsection 
‘Potential effect of ecological adaption and bioturbational mixing on 
marine variance ratios, the phrase “alkenone-based Us (nine sites) and 
the Mg/Ca of planktic foraminifera G. ruber (six sites)” has been 
corrected to “alkenone-based UX (eight sites) and the Mg/Ca of 
planktic foraminifera G. ruber (seven sites)”. The original Letter has 
been corrected online. 
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DATA MANAGEMENT 


For the record 


Making project data freely available is vital for open science. 


BY QUIRIN SCHIERMEIER 


hen Marjorie Etique learnt that she 
had to create a data-management 
plan for her next research project, 


she was not sure exactly what to do. 

The soil chemist, a postdoc at the Swiss 
Federal Institute of Technology (ETH) in 
Zurich, studies the interaction of trace ele- 
ments in sediments and water. While prepar- 
ing a grant proposal for the Swiss National 
Science Foundation last October, she learnt 
of the funder’s new data rules. These require 
applicants to provide a written plan for the 
organization and long-term storage of their 
research data, to help minimize the risk of data 


loss and provide guidance for other scientists 
on how to use the data in the future. 

Etique found the task daunting. “Data 
management is really not my primary skill,” she 
says. “I had absolutely no idea how to go about 
it” She was able to get advice from her supervi- 
sor and from ETH’s digital library service. Other 
researchers might not be so lucky, and might 
not even know what a data-management plan 
is — let alone why they would need one and how 
to produce it. Here, we answer these questions. 


WHAT ARE DATA-MANAGEMENT PLANS? 

A data-management plan explains how 
researchers will handle their data during and 
after a project, and encompasses creating, 


sharing and preserving research data of any 
type, including text, spreadsheets, images, 
recordings, models, algorithms and software. It 
does not matter whether the data are generated 
by large pieces of research equipment, such as 
imaging tools or particle accelerators, or from 
straightforward field observation. 

Many funders are asking grant applicants to 
provide data plans. Requirements vary from 
one discipline to another. But in general, scien- 
tists will need to describe — before they begin 
any research — what data they will generate; 
how the data will be documented, described, 
secured and curated; and who will have access 
to those data after the research is completed. 
They must also explain any data sharing and 
reuse restrictions, such as legal and confiden- 
tiality issues. Researchers can consult their 
funder and their host institute's digital library 
services for assistance. Colleagues who have 
previously produced data plans may also be 
able to help (see ‘Keeping stock’). 


WHO NEEDS THEM? 

Data management is one example of the way 
in which public research sponsors and research 
institutions are implementing ‘open science; 
the push to make scientific research and data 
freely accessible. Many funding agencies 
have made data-management plans manda- 
tory for grant applicants in the past decade 
or so. All US federal agencies, including the 
National Science Foundation and the National 
Institutes of Health, have such policies. Data- 
management plans must also now be included 
in grant proposals to the European Research 
Council and other European Union-funded 
research programmes. And many national 
funding agencies in Europe — including the 
UK research councils and the London-based 
Wellcome Trust, world’s largest biomedical 
research charity — also ask for data plans. 

Many scientists already practise data 
management by default. Astronomers, for 
example, have been doing so for decades when 
calibrating their observations and archiving 
huge amounts of telescope-survey data in 
standardized, machine-readable catalogues 
for reuse. 

Geneticists, too, use special data reposi- 
tories to archive the vast amounts of DNA 
and genome-sequencing data (see go.nature. 
com/2omlrbe). But less data-intensive fields of 
science and social research also benefit from 
data management. For example, geochemists 
analysing soil bacteria and mineral products 
in different environments can use it to > 
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> collaborate more easily. “In the emerging 
era of open science, any researcher must be 
prepared to open up their research processes 
and results,’ says Eloy Rodrigues, library 
director at the University of Minho in Braga, 
Portugal, who coordinates FOSTER, an EU- 
funded open-science e-learning portal. 

Still, many scientists are unsure about open- 
data provisions, and what grant applicants need 
to do. A 2017 survey of early-career research- 
ers in Europe found that many were unaware 
of new open-data policies (see go.nature. 
com/20qx9s5). Only one-quarter of the 1,277 
respondents to the survey, carried out by the 
European Commission and the European 
Council of Doctoral Candidates and Junior 
Researchers (Eurodoc), had actually written a 
data-management plan; another quarter said 
they didn’t even know what such a plan might 
be. Most said they'd not received any relevant 
training or support from their institutions. 

“Data management is inevitably going to 
be an essential skill in the open-science era,” 
says Eurodoc’s president, Gareth O’Neill, a lin- 
guist at Leiden University in the Netherlands. 
“And yet, many scientists are scarcely famil- 
iar with what it is all about” The situation in 
the United States is hardly different, adds 
Stephanie Simms, a research-data special- 
ist with the California Digital Library (CDL) 
in Oakland. “We are still at the beginning of 
a profound shift in research culture,’ she says. 


WHERE CAN I GET HELP? 

The University of California Curation Center, 
part of the CDL, and the Digital Curation 
Centre in Edinburgh, UK, provide examples of 
data-management plans written by research- 
ers from various fields. The 
centres also provide online 
tools for writing data-man- 
agement plans that meet the 
demands of most funding 
organizations in both coun- 
tries. Versions of the tools are 
also available for scientists 
in several other European 
countries, as well as for those 
in Australia, Canada and 
South Africa (see go.nature. 
com/2oquiyz). 

Simms recommends 
that grant applicants who are unfamiliar with 
open-data provisions consult funding-agency 
programme officers about any field-specific 
requirements. For more technical guidance, 
on requirements for machine readability of 
data protocols, say, or on file formats used by 
institutional data repositories, scientists should 
consult their host institute's digital library ser- 
vices, she adds. 

Etique did just that. Staff members at the 
ETH’s digital-curation office briefed her 
about Switzerland’s new open-data policies, 
and provided her with a generic template for 
drawing up her data-management plan in line 
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KEEPING STOCK 


Twelve tips for writing a data-management plan 


@ Check the research-data requirements of 
your funding agency and field of research. 
@ Go online for help in developing a data- 
management plan. A useful guide outlining 
UK funder expectations can be found at 
go.nature.com/2tnohla. 

@ List the various types of data and research 
outputs that you expect to produce. 

@ Decide what data and research materials 
require archiving and determine how much 
storage space you will need. 

@ Define appropriate data file formats (see 
go.nature.com/2tvoo6v for UK formats). 

@ Look for data repositories used by your 
research community or your host institution 


with the requirements of the Swiss National 
Science Foundation. 

“Tt was a bit tricky to address some of the 
questions, such as file-naming conventions 
and metadata standards,” she says. But after 
speaking with information-technology ser- 
vices and ETH library staff, she spent two 
weeks producing a five-page plan that met all 
of the funder’s requirements. 

Complying with data-management 
rules is not just another box to tick, says 
Rachael Ainsworth, an astrophysicist at the 
University of Manchester, UK. “Your primary 
collaborator is yourself six months from now, 
and your past self doesn’t answer e-mails,” says 
the open-science advocate, who regularly hosts 
data-management workshops. “So 

handling and storing your data 
in an organized way might save 
you time and resources.” 


DO THE PLANS VARY ACROSS 
DISCIPLINES? 
Data-management demands 
vary widely, and different 
research communities (and 
funders) have different customs 
and practices. The plans needed 
for collaborative particle phys- 
ics, where powerful accelerator 
facilities generate huge volumes 
of experimental data, look very different from 
those used in smaller research projects, such 
as Etique’s. 

Sarah Jones, a researcher for the Digital 
Curation Centre who is based at the Univer- 
sity of Glasgow, UK, says any data that serve 
as evidence for a researcher's claims and results 
should be archived (the centre was set up in 
2005 to champion the management of research 
data at UK higher-education institutions). This 
does not mean that a researcher should pre- 
serve all of their records, including their lab 
journal, for posterity, she adds. Indeed, many 
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(see www.re3data.org for examples). 

@ Check what data format and structure the 
chosen archive might request. 

@ Provide metadata that allows others to 
understand, cite and reuse your data files. 
@ Make clear how and when your data 

can be shared with scientists outside 

your group. 

@ If your research involves sensitive data, 
explain any legal and ethical restrictions on 
data access and reuse. 

@ Assign responsibility for long-term data 
curation to a suitable office. 

@ Revisit your plan frequently and update it 
if necessary. 0.5. 


scientists whose thesis might rely on a limited 
number of field observations might need to 
archive only a small amount of data. And if a 
project does not generate or reuse any data, as 
could be the case in purely theoretical science 
or conceptual work, a data-management plan 
might not be necessary. 

Archived research data must be accompa- 
nied by appropriate metadata describing their 
origin and purpose, so that others will be able 
to find, read and understand them. Scientists 
who are unsure about metadata requirements, 
or about which protocols and digital archives 
to use for their data proper, should contact 
their host institute's library services, says Jones. 

Scientists who generate data should specify 
who will curate the information after the 
research project is complete. This is essential 
because scientists spend only so long at a given 
institute or department. And to guarantee 
long-term data availability, they should assign 
that curation responsibility to an office — usu- 
ally a library department at their current host 
institute — rather than to a person. 

Library departments typically do not curate 
individual data sets; rather, they archive and 
maintain institutional repositories so that any 
data stored there can be accessed indefinitely. 


WILL THEY IMPROVE MY SCIENCE? 

Access to research data preserves the rights of 
researchers anywhere to reach independent 
conclusions about published science. So it’s a 
good idea for scientists to keep track of their 
data in case other researchers fail to reproduce 
the same results, says Jones, or in case legal or 
ethical problems arise after a paper is pub- 
lished. But not all data types and records can 
be generously disclosed and freely shared. For 
example, patient data and health records nor- 
mally must be anonymized. The same applies 
to some interview recordings used in empiri- 
cal social research, such as political surveys or 
those on personal behaviour. 
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Data-management plans must also state 
any constraints regarding confidentiality 
or copyright, for example. These might 
relate to collaborations between academic 
scientists and industry researchers or mili- 
tary services. “Carefully consider data pri- 
vacy and ethical aspects when writing your 
plan,” says Ainsworth, adding that ethical, 
legal or other constraints should be noted. 

European research funders will address 
confusion over open-data policies by setting 
out minimum standards for discipline-spe- 
cific data-management plans. The exer- 
cise should be completed ina year. “It just 
doesn’t make sense that different bodies 
have different rules and requirements when 
the overarching aims are all the same,” says 
Peter Doorn, director of data archiving at 
the Royal Netherlands Academy of Arts and 
Sciences in Amsterdam, who chairs a joint 
working group on the topic. “Researchers 
would rather have clear, not-too-detailed 
instructions all in one place,’ 

Scientists needing guidance can check the 
EU-funded FOSTER portal for webinars 
and training material on data-management 
plans (see go.nature.com/2o0q4byo). A 
toolkit, tailored for applicants to the EU’s 
Horizon 2020 research programme — 
a 7-year, €77-billion (US$95-billion) 
research-funding programme — becomes 
available in May, says Rodrigues. 

Etique, meanwhile, hopes that the data 
plan that she has submitted with her grant 
proposal will be reviewed favourably. She 
expects a funding decision about her pro- 
ject later this year. “It was an opportunity to 
consider my handling of my research data 
— it makes sense to think early on about the 
types and amount of data you will collect 
with each method and instrument, and how 
to organize those data for effective use;’ she 
says of her first foray into data management. 
Such a plan, she notes, can also help scien- 
tists to avoid potential problems with data 
loss and reproducibility. “It may save youa 
lot of unforeseen trouble,’ Etique says. 

Unlike the volatile mercury compounds 
she wants to study, her data are designed to 
endure. m SEE EDITORIAL P.286 


Quirin Schiermeier is Nature’s senior 
correspondent in Germany. 


CORRECTION 

The Careers feature ‘Teen spirit in the 
lab’ (Nature 554, 559-561; 2018) 
wrongly stated that CERN has 12 
member states. In fact, it has 22. 

The Careers news story ‘PhD career 
paths hold promise’ (Nature 555, 277; 
2018) gave the wrong year for the start 
of the PhDs Project. It started in 2000, 
not 2002. 
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TURNING POINT 


Benefit balancer 


Jens Magnusson, a stem-cell biologist at the 
Karolinska Institute in Stockholm, works 
extensively with mice, despite becoming 

a vegetarian in 2012. He explains how 

he reconciles his personal values with his 
programme of research. 


Why did you become a vegetarian? 

It was mainly down to environmental 
concerns. Meat consumption has a big impact 
on the environment, partly because animal- 
derived foods require a lot of energy and 
resources to produce. I think that as a society, 
we must shift to a more sustainable diet and 
that vegetarianism will be a crucial part of the 
shift. My vegetarianism is motivated by my 
utilitarian perspective. For me, the positive 
taste experience that accompanies eating meat 
is smaller than the negative environmental 
effect of meat consumption. 


Your published research has involved working 
with animals. Does that pose a problem for 
you now? 

I don’t like the fact that biological research 
often requires experimentation on animals. 
However, it is not always possible to replace 
research animals with other systems such as 
cell cultures or computer models. For exam- 
ple, when developing pharmaceutical drugs 
for use in humans, we must find out how the 
drugs behave in whole organisms before we 
administer them to people. Similarly, under- 
standing fundamental processes in biology 
requires the study of such processes in the 
context of living organisms. I think that the 
benefits of animal experimentation, which 
include increasing scientific knowledge and 
creating new medicines, outweigh the nega- 
tive ethical consequences such as animal 
suffering. The advantages of animal research 
are sufficiently important to motivate 
experimentation on animals. 


Do you have an ethical objection to eating 
meat or fish? 

No. But the more that we learn about how the 
brains of humans and other organisms work, 
the more we realize that the subjective expe- 
riences of pain, stress and discomfort are not 
unique to people. I think that this will make it 
increasingly hard to argue, from an ethical point 
of view, that animals should be killed for food. 


How do you reconcile your concerns with the 
need to conduct research? 

I do not re-evaluate my fundamental moral 
position every time I do an experiment. Yet, 


at the same time, I aim to be guided by my 
concern for animal welfare. When I plan 
an experiment, I try to evaluate the level of 
discomfort that the animals would experi- 
ence and I let that evaluation strongly guide 
the experimental design. I also attempt to 
reduce the total number of animals that will 
participate in experiments, for example, 
by using mice that are unsuitable for other 
researchers’ work. 


Do you try to persuade colleagues to become 
vegetarians? 

When I initially became a vegetarian, I 
was eager to share my thoughts with other 
people. But I found that this did not really 
make any of my friends or family change 
their behaviour. 


Has being a vegetarian had an effect on your 
career progression? 

I don’t think it has changed the kind of 
research projects that I want to be involved in. 
I feel comfortable with my decision that the 
benefits of animal research outweigh the moral 
costs. But I try to re-evaluate that decision 
occasionally, and if I were to change my mind, 
I would steer my career towards projects that 
do not require animal research, such as those 
involving cell culture. 


How do your vegetarian or vegan colleagues 
balance their own concerns? 

Different people have different ways of 
reconciling their beliefs, some of which seem 
incoherent to me. For example, one colleague 
feels guilty about doing research on animals, 
so they ask another colleague to perform the 
actual experiments. = 


INTERVIEW BY MARTA PATERLINI 


This interview has been edited for length and clarity. 
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